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VOL. II. 


CHAPTER I. 


German Soup. 


Haxarrox was taken up senseless. Zedwitz rushed 
to his assistance. Madame Rosenberg could not leave 
her children, but was obliged to hold them fast by 
their hands. Major Stultz endeavoured with a half- 
offended air to tranquillize Crescenz, whose screams 
had begun to subside into a flood of tears. Raimund 
coolly explained to Mademoiselle de Hoffmann that 
Hamilton had been aware of the viciousness of the 
horse when he purchased it, but had imagined himself 
too good a rider to be thrown. Hildegarde, having 
obtained a flacon of Eau de Cologne from a stranger, 
was soon beside Zedwitz endeavouring to restore Ha- 
milton to consciousness; he very soon opened his eyes, 
looked round him, and on Zedwitz asking him where 
he was hurt, began to speak incoherently in English. 

"We must get a carriage, and take him home as 
soon as possible," said Zedwitz; “he seems more se- 
riously injured than I imagined from that slight wound 
on his temple." 

“Well, this is really dreadful!” exclaimed Madame 
Rosenberg; “and there is not a soul in our house, for 
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I gave Walburg leave to go out. Here is the key of 
the door—but what can I do with the boys?" 

“Let me take charge of them,” said Madame de 
Hoffmann. 

“T am as much obliged to you for the offer as if I 
could accept it," replied Madame Rosenberg, “but un- 
fortunately they are so unruly that I cannot leave 
them with you more than with their sisters and the 
Major. There is no help for it. Hildegarde you must 
go in the carriage and send old Hans directly for 
Doctor Berger." 

“May not I go, too?" said Crescenz, timidly, “I 
am so tired!” 

“Oh, of course,” replied her mother, ironically; 
“another fit of screaming would greatly benefit Mr. Ha- 
milton. Here, Hildegarde, take the key and be off.” 

On their way home, Hamilton alone was loquacious 
—he spoke English incessantly, sometimes murmuring, 
sometimes vehemently. Hildegarde blushed deeply, 
and appeared unusually enibarrassed, which Zedwitz 
interpreted to his own advantage, totally unconscious 
that she understood the ravings of Hamilton, which 
had already revealed much he was anxious to conceal 
from her; his last thought before his fall had been of 
her, his last feeling annoyance on her account, and he 
now unreservedly poured forth both with wild volubility. 

*[ think we had better bind a handkerchief over 
his forehead," said Hildegarde at last. “The motion 
of the carriage has made the blood flow." 

"I ought to have thought of that," said Zedwitz, 
assisting her; *he does not seem to know either of us, 
and evidently thinks you some other porson. Who is 
this Helene of whom he is speaking now?" 
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*Some one in England, I suppose." 

*Poor fellow! most probably he fancies himself at 
home. I am very glad to perceive that he is begin- 
ning to be exhausted. There is something frightful in 
this sort of raving even when one does not under- 
stand it." 

^Do you think there is any danger to be appre- 
hended?" asked Hildegarde, calmly. 

“I hope not—but his brain must be affected in 
some way, or he would not talk as he has done." 

Directly on reaching the house, they sent for 
Doctor Berger, who came, accompanied by Mr. Bieder- 
mann; the latter declaring at once his intention of re- 
maining to take care of his friend. Hamilton looked 
enquiringly from one to the other as they entered the 
room, and then said quickly in German, *I know you." 

"I am glad to hear it," said the Doctor adjusting 
his spectacles, and, turning to Biedermann, he whispered, 
“They have been unnecessarily alarmed it seems." 

"Yes, I know you. You are the ugly old Doctor 
with the protruding chin who married Crescenz, after 
she had walked by moonlight at Seon." 

The Doctor shook his head and turned to Zedwitz 
for an explanation of the accident. "This was quickly 
given, and he and Hildegarde waited with evident 
anxiety to hear the Doctor's opinion. It was not so 
favourable as they had expected— severe remedies 
were necessary, and a fortnight elapsed before Hamil- 
ton was pronounced quite out of danger. During this 
time, nothing could equal the attention bestowed on 
him by the Rosenberg family and his friend Bieder- 
mann, who passed every night on a sofa in his room. 
Zedwitz, too, spent daily several hours with him— 
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perhaps the visits of the latter were not quite disin- 
terested, for he often met Hildegarde, who was employed 
to amuse Hamilton, as he was neither allowed to hear 
reading, nor to attempt to read himself. As soon as 
he was pronounced convalescent, he had a constant 
succession of visitors every day; not only of his own 
acquaintance, but every one who had seen him with 
the Rosenbergs: he felt at times perhaps quite as much 
bored as obliged, and remembered occasionally with 
regret that more dangerous part of his illness when 
Hildegarde had sat alone in his darkened chamber, 
and Crescenz gently opened the door every quarter of 
an hour to ask if he were better—her mother, at 
Major Stultz’s instigation, having strictly forbidden her 
to enter the room. Even the fussy visits of Madame 
Rosenberg, who invariably insisted on half making his 
bed and thumping all his pillows, were recollected 
with pleasure, and he wondered at the impatience with 
which he had received these well meant civilities, hav- 
ing once forgotten himself so far as to wish in very 
correct German that the devil would come in ¢pstssima 
persona and take her out of his presence! which speech 
had so alarmed her for the state of his brain that she 
had immediately sent off for the doctor. 

The period of convalescence was not without its 
pleasures either, and Hamilton knew how to appreciate 
them. Hildegarde was obliged to read or talk to him 
whenever he chose, was forbidden to contradict or 
quarrel with him, and, when one day he complained 
of cold hands, she had been ordered to knit cuffs for 
him and had done so with apparent pleasure—then 
she had learned to play chess in order to take Bieder- 
mann's place when he could not come, and had to 
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submit to be checkmated as often as Hamilton pleased 
without losing her temper. He had insensibly grown 
tyrannical, too—upbraided her if she remained long 
out walking—refused to eat his dinner if she did not 
bring it to him, and insisted on the whole family 
spending the evenings in his room, thereby effectually 
preventing her from going to the Hoffmanns 

Among Hamilton’s most constant visitors was Ma- 
dame Berger, and she was always welcome, for she 
amused him. “I should like to know,” she said one 
day, seating herself on the sofa beside him, “I should 
like to know how long you intend to play invalid? It 
is astonishing how desponding, almost pusillanimous, 
you men become when you are in the least ill! I lose 
all patience when I see the Doctor feeling his own 
pulse fifty times a-day, and consulting half a dozen 
good friends if his heart beat a little quicker than 
usual—while I have palpitations every day of my 
life and never think of complaining or fancying that I 
have a diseased heart! My father was even worse 
than the Doctor: if he bad but a cold in his head, he 
immediately mounted a black silk night-cap with a 
tassel pendant, wrapped himself up in bis dressing- 
gown, and wandered about the house discovering all 
sorts of things not intended for his eyes or ears, and 
finding fault with everybody and everything that came 
in his way, although at other times the best natured 
man imaginable. He had a habit, too, on such oc- 
casions, of eating a bowl of soup every half hour, and 
then imagining it was illness which prevented him 
from enjoying his meals!” 

Hamilton laughed, and at the same moment Hilde- 
garde entered the room, carrying a tray, on which 
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was placed a double-handled china basin, the con- 
tents of which, notwithstanding the cover, emitted a 
most savoury odour; the little slice of toasted bread 
on a plate beside it, seeming intended to correct any 
doubts which might arise as to its being an invalid 
soup. She placed it on the table before him, re- 
moved the cover, and stood in waiting, as he 
first played with the spoon and then fastidiously 
tasted it. 

“You have not prepared this for me yourself,” he 
said, looking up discontentedly. 

“No,” she replied; *I—I heard papa's voice, and 
begged Walburg to—" 

“I knew that," cried Hamilton, pettishly. “ Wal- 
burg always forgets the salt. Just taste it yourself, 
and you will be convinced that I caunot swallow it in 
its present state." 

“Let me try it," cried Madame Berger, “I am an 
excellent judge of soup, have learned cookery and all 
that sort of thing. Let me see," said she, playing 
with the spoon exactly as Hamilton had done; “let 
me see, the smell is excellent, but the taste?—hum! 
might require a little more salt perhaps, but—but 
still it is eatable; after a few spoonfuls one scarcely 
remarks the defect— and," she continued, raising 
the bowl to her mouth, *and when one swallows it 
quickly, it is really quite refreshing this cold after- 
noon." 

Hamilton laughed; Hildegarde grew angry. “You 
may consider this a good joke, Lina," she exclaimed, 
*but I find it very, very impertinent." 

“Now don't get into a passion, my dear, about a 
miserable bowl of soup," said Madame Berger, laugh- 
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ing maliciously, “it is really not worth while. Just 
go to the kitchen and bring another, and I promise 
not even to look at it.” 

“But there is no more.” 

“Ah, bah! as if.I did not know that there was 
soup put aside for supper.” 

“But not such soup as that,” cried Hildegarde, in- 
genuously; “mamma and Crescenz cooked it together, 
and I was not allowed to touch it for fear of its being 
spoiled.” 

“What an opinion they must have of her cookery,” 
remarked Madame Berger, looking towards Hamil- 
ton. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” he said, laughing; “I 
do not deserve any for having been so difficult to 
please.” 

"I can bring you a cup of beef tea, it is better 
than nothing," said Hildegarde, leaving the room. 

“Most careful nurse," cried Madame Berger, smil- 
ing ironically. 

* Most indefatigable—most kind," exclaimed Hamil- 
ton, warmly. 

"And most domineering," added Madame Berger. 

“I have not found her so." 

"Because you have never contradicted her, per- 
haps. For instance, what would you take now to 
refuse this cup of beef tea when she brings it to 
you?" 

“That would be ungrateful—almost rude," said 
Hamilton. 

“Tt will be bad enough to afford you an excuse, 
and I promise to assist you to brave her anger," said 
Madame Berger, laughing. 
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Hamilton shook his head and looked a little em- 
barrassed. 

“Tell the truth, and say at once you dare not do 
it. She rules you, I perceive, as she does her sister 
Crescenz, all in the way of kindness, but no thral- 
dom can be more complete. How I shall enjoy seeing 
you swallow the scalding water dignified with the 
name of beef tea. “I dare say this time there will be 
salt enough in it.” 

*How mischievous you are," cried Hamilton; *I 
do believe you want us to quarrel merely for your 
amusement, after having remained for three weeks the 
best friends possible." 

“You are more than friends if you cannot take the 
liberty to refuse a cup of bad soup.” 

Hamilton was about to reply, when the door was 
opened by Hans to admit Count Zedwitz. 

“You have played truant to-day, Zedwitz,” said 
Hamilton, holding out his hand, “I expected you an 
hour ago.” : 

“T have been skating on the lake in the Eng- 
lish garden; there was a famous frost last night, 
and—" 

"Skating! Here, Hans, look for my skates di- 
rectly, there is nothing I enjoy more than skating. 
We will go out together." 

“But,” said Zedwitz, hesitating, “is it advisable to 
go out so late? Remember you have been more than 
three weeks confined to the house. What will the 
doctor say?” 

“Hang the doctor,” cried Hamilton, rising. 

“T am sure I am exceedingly obliged to you,” said 
his wife, pretending to look offended. 
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“By way of precaution, and not to lose time, we 
will drive to the lake in a hackney coach,” said Ha- 
milton. “Come with us," he added, turning cavalierly 
to Madame Berger. 

“T have no objection, provided you leave me at 
home on your way back.” 

“Agreed,” cried Hamilton, entering his bedroom to 
make the necessary change in his dress. 

Madame Berger was standing opposite a long glass 
arranging her bonnet, Zedwitz turning over the leaves 
of some new book, and Hamilton issuing from his 
room, when Hildegarde again appeared carrying an- 
other bowl of soup; she was so surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the latter that she stopped in the middle 
of the room, and looked enquiringly from one to the 
other without speaking. 

“Mr. Hamilton is going out to take a drive," be- 
gan Madame Berger, fearing Hildegarde might try to 
make him alter his intention. 

*[ am going with Zedwitz to skate in the English 
gardens," said Hamilton. 

*Perhaps, Hildegarde, you will go with us; I 
can play chaperon on the occasion," said Madame 
Berger. 

Hildegarde. did not vouchsafe an answer, but turn- 
ing to Zedwitz, she said reproachfully, “This is not an 
hour to tempt an invalid to leave the house for the 
first time." 

“I assure you I have not tempted him,” replied 
Zedwitz; “I only mentioned having been skating to 
exeuse my coming so late." 

“You surely will not think of going out this cold 
day," she said, turning to Hamilton. 
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“The weather,” said Madame Berger, “is not 
likely to grow warmer at this time of the year, and 
I suppose he must leave the house some time or 
other.” 

“In fact I am no longer an invalid,” said 
Hamilton, “and the air, though cold, will do me 
good.” 

“At least drink this beef tea before you go,” said 
Hildegarde, approaching him. 

“How on earth can you expect Mr. Hamilton to 
swallow such slop as this!” cried Madame Berger, 
raising the cover as she spoke. 

Hildegarde angrily pushed away her hand. 

“The carriage is at the door,” said Hans. 

“Come,” cried Madame Berger, laughing, “you 
have no time to drink this hot water at present, and 
if you do not make haste I must decline going with 
you to admire your skating, for it will be too late for 
me. Have you courage?” she asked, giving Hamilton 
a look of intelligence. 

Hildegarde had perceived that he wished to avoid 
drinking the beef tea. She had placed it on the table, 
and was now standing near the stove apparently 
tranquil, but a slight contraction of her brows, and the 
extraordinary brilliancy of her eyes as she followed 
the motions of each speaker, betrayed the anger with 
which she was struggling. 

“T perceive you are annoyed," said Zedwitz, when 
abont to leave the room: "but," he added, quickly, 
while the colour mounted to his temples, “you need 
not be uneasy about your patient, I will bring him 
back to you as soon as possible.” 

*You are mistaken as to the cause of my annoy- 
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ance," said Hildegarde, with a forced smile, “I am 
angry with myself for having been such a fool as to 
prepare that soup." 

“You must excuse Hamilton this time. Madame 

Berger is such an impatient little person!” said Zedwitz, 
as he closed the door. 

In the meantime Hamilton had nearly descended 

the stairs. “I can tell you," said Madame Berger, 
"that Hildegarde is in a towering passion. Did you 
not see her eyes flashing, and her lips grow blue? 
I should not wonder if at this moment she were 
literally dancing in your room!” 

“I should like to see her," said Hamilton, stopping 

suddenly. 

“But if you go back you will have to swallow the 

soup as a peace offering,” said Madame Berger. 

“Do you think so?  Zedwitz, will you assist 
| Madame Berger into the carriage—I must return to 
Hildegarde: but I promise not to detain you more 
than a minute." He rushed up the stairs as he spoke, 
entered without noise by means of his skeleton key; 
and, passing through his bed room, was able to ascer- 
tain the ‘partial truth of Madame Berger's assertion. 
Hildegarde was walking up and down the room with 
flushed cheeks, talking angrily to herself, and pushing 
everything that came in her way. “What a fool— 
what an egregious fool I was—to make a fire with 
my own hands to warm that soup!" She kicked the 
leg of the table as she spoke, making the plates and 
spoon clatter. “If ever I warm soup for him again 
I hope—yes, I hope, I may burn my arm as I have 
done this time.” She raised her sleeve and looked 
frowningly at the suffering limb, which in fact was 
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extremely red and covered with blisters. White she 
endeavoured with her handkerchief to remove the long 
streaks of smut which still bore testimony to the origin 
of the mischief, Hamilton advanced; and, scarcely 
conscious of what he was doing, seized her hand, and 
held it firmly, while he gulped down the soup as fast 
as he was able. It was, as Madame Berger had said, 
very hot; and when he had deposited the bowl on the 
plate, tears actually stood in his eyes from the excess 
of his exertions. 

"[ feel quite warm now,” he said, turning to 
Hildegarde, who stood beside him in great confusion, 
fearing that she had been overheard, and, as usual, 
ashamed of her violence, now that it was over. She 
had covered her arm, and was endeavouring to release 
her hand, as he added, “You were quite right 
when you said it was too late for skating to-day. 
I shall merely drive out for half an hour, by way 
of a beginning. This sacrifice I make to your better 
judgment.” 

Hildegarde looked up, her lips were no longer blue, 
and her eyes had regained their usual clear serenity. 
“To-morrow,” she observed, with evident satisfaction, 
“To-morrow you can go out directly after dinner, 
when the sun is shining,” 

“Exactly; pray don't forget to bespeak a little 
sunshine for me," he cried; laughing, as he ran out 
of the room. 

"Where is my little tormentor?" he asked, on 
perceiving that the carriage was unoccupied." 

“How could you expect her to wait for you?” said 
Zedwitz, gravely. “She has had the good sense to 
go home." 
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“T am glad of it,” cried Hamilton, springing gaily 
into the carriage, “very glad.” 

“Tt is confoundedly cold,” said Zedwitz, impatiently 
throwing the folds of his cloak over his shoulder. 
“I must say your minute was a long one!” 

"Why, my dear fellow, considering that I had 
to drink all that hot water, and put Hildegarde in 
good humour again, I do not think I required much 
time." 

Zedwitz looked out of the window in silence. 
Hamilton leaned back, and indulged in reflection of 
no disagreeable kind. 

“Halt!” cried Zedwitz, suddenly, “we are at the 
lake." 

“Let us drive on. I don't mean to skate to-day,” 
said Hamilton. 

“You don't mean to skate?” exclaimed Zedwitz. 

“No. I promised Hildegarde merely to take an 
airing.” 

"Why did you not tell me that before?" 

“Because I feared being deprived of your agreeable 
society." 

“Halt!” cried Zedwitz, vehemently: and the carriage 
stopped. “I can tell you,” he said kicking the door 
to assist Hans in opening it, “I can tell you that 
you have just received an extremely great proof of my 
friendship, for if there be any one thing I particularly 
detest in this world, it is driving about in a machine 
of this kind. I have an inveterate antipathy to a 
hackney coach.” 

“I understand and share your feelings on this 
subject generally speaking," said Hamilton, amused 
at his violence: “but after being confined to one's 
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room for three or four weeks, the air enjoyed even 
through the windows of a hackney coach is agreeable 
and refreshing. Come, you may as well drive back 
with me!” 

“Sorry, I have a most particular engagement,” 
began Zedwitz, who was now standing on the road, 
and stamping his feet on the frozen ground, as if they 
had been cramped. 

“You forget you intended to skate with me,” cried 
Hamilton, laughing, while he jumped out of the car- 
riage, took Zedwitz’ arm, and walked off quickly with 
him, neither speaking for several minutes. 

“Are you jealous?” asked Hamilton, at length. 

“You know best whether or not I have cause to 
be so.” 

“You have no cause—although I am sorry to 
be obliged to confess to you that I too begin to find 
Hildegarde altogether irresistible, but she does not 
care in the least for me, and even were it otherwise, 
my case is more hopeless than yours. Your parents 
will at least vouchsafe to make a flattering opposition, 
which as you are an only son must terminate in 
consent if you are firm—mine would overwhelm me 
with scornful ridicule were I to hint at anything so 
preposterous as an early marriage. It is I, in fact 
who ought to be jealous, and desperately jealous too if 
you knew but all.” 

“But her anxiety about you just now—” 

“Was more natural than flattering,” said Hamilton, 
“she has got the habit of taking care of me during 
my illness, and even lately exacts a sort of obedience 
in trifles, which, however, I willingly pay as she allows 
me to tyrannize in other respects.” 
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“But still, I consider you so very dangerous a 
rival—" began Zedwitz. 

*By no means, for though I wish to gain some of 
Hildegarde's esteem, if not affection, I can never 
seriously speak to her on that subject, which alone 
could interfere with your wishes." 

“Do you advise me then to persevere?” asked 
Zedwitz. 

“T must in future decline advising," replied Hamil- 
ton, “my confession just now was in fact tantamount 
to an acknowledgment of my incapacity to do so.” 

“Ah, bah!” cried Zedwitz, “your manner has con- 
vinced me that your love is not very deep rooted— 
my fears are more for her than for you. If she once 
liked you, and confessed it, there is no saying how 
serious the affair might become.” 

“Very true,” said Hamilton, “you might in that 
case prepare for a voyage to the moon, where you 

would be sure to find my senses in a little phial, 
nicely corked and labelled." 
“Pshaw! Tell me seriously, what would you do 
in such a case." 
“Seriously—I believe I should act like a fool. 
Apply to my father with the certainty of being refused, 
and laughed at into the bargain—write to my uncle 
Jack, that he might have time to make a new will 
and disinherit me—and then perhaps enter into a 
seven years engagement!" 
“Hildegarde would never consent to anything so 
absurd." 
“Not at present—but I thought you supposed her 
| to return my—" 
“Hang the supposition!” cried Zedwitz, impatiently, 
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and they walked on in silence until Zedwitz again 
spoke, “I wish Hamilton, that at least you would 
promise to tell me if ever you do enter into any kind 
of engagement with Hildegarde.” 

“No,” said Hamilton, firmly, “I will make no such 
promise. Let us start fair, we both love her, each 
after his own manner. I will be honourable and tell 
you that you stand high in her estimation, and that 
the fear of the opposition of your family, and not in- 
difference on her part, caused her former refusal. I 
have had to combat with her personal dislike, and if 
I have overcome it, a very lukewarm kind of regard 
has taken its place. To counterbalance your advan- 
tages, I live in the same house and see her daily— 
hourly—often alone.” 

“Let us start fair in good earnest," cried Zedwitz, 
eagerly, “but in order to do so, you must establish 
yourself in my quarters. The rooms which belong to 
my father when he is in town are at your service, 
neither he nor my mother come to Munich this year 
as Agnes’ marriage takes place before the carnival. 
We will live together—visit the Rosenbergs together, 
and at the end of two or three months write a letter 
to Hildegarde, and—” 

Hamilton began to laugh. “Had you proposed this 
plan at Seon, I might have agreed to it—but now 
it would be absurd to think of such a thing. Putting 
all other feelings out of the question, Hildegarde has 
become absolutely necessary to me. When I am ill 
she tends me—when I am well she reads with me, 
or for me, and amuses me; and when I am out of 
temper she quarrels with me!” 

“In the last particular I could supply her place,” 
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said Zedwitz, "for I could quarrel with you easily 
enough. If I thought you really loved her, I should 
not so much mind, but you are deliberately seeking a 
few months’ amusement at her expense, and endea- 
vouring to gain her affection without any object what- 
ever, for as to your seven years engagement I cannot 
for a moment believe you serious. Perhaps English 
women may consider this pardonable, but my country- 
women—" 

"Your countrywomen unfortunately do not under- 
stand the meaning of the word flirtation," said Hamil- 
ton, interrupting him, “I wish I had time and oppor- 
tunity to explain it to them." 

"Explain to me what flirtation is?" said Zedwitz, 
gravely. 

“No,” said Hamilton, “I shall do no such thing, 
for I see by your face that you are ready to preach 
a sermon upon the crime of endeavouring to please 
any of your fair countrywomen, without having both 
the intention-and power to marry with all possible 
dispateh: and now, will you come up stairs with 
me?" 

Zedwitz shook his head. 

“I do not mean to press you,” said Hamilton, “for 
I must say I never found you less amusing than to- 
day; I wish you would make an agreement never to 
mention Hildegarde's name to me." 

“Tt is an excellent idea,” said Zedwitz, “but as I 
am sincerely attached to her, I hope you will consider 
it no breach of confidence, should I warn her against 
this flirtation love of yours.” 

“None whatever,’ replied Hamilton, laughing. 
“You n say more and will not probably say half 
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as much in your warning as I have already said, 
when she was present, to her sister Crescenz.” 

“You are incomprehensible,” cried Zedwitz, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and walking off with a slight frown 
on his usually good-humoured countenance. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Warning. 


HawrLTON prided himself upon being an excellent 
skater, it was therefore, with no little satisfaction that 
he perceived the next day, that he had been followed 
to the lake by the Rosenberg and Hoffmann families— 
no sooner however, had Zedwitz seen the former, than 
his skates were thrown aside—a place beside Hilde- 
garde secured, and he accompanied them home. This 
occurred several days successively, and Zedwitz at 
length, on finding that he had regained his former in- 
timacy, ventured to give the proposed warning. Ha- 
milton was at the moment sweeping before them, “on 
sounding skates, a thousand different ways," and ex- 
hibiting more than usual grace and animation. He 
began judiciously by praising his rival—commended 
his person, his varied information and talents, the more 
extraordinary from his extreme youth, and then re- 
gretted that he had lost almost all the freshness be- 
longing to his time of life, that his ideas were alto- 
gether those of a man of the world, that the society 
of an elder brother, an accomplished vaurien, had evi- 
dently been öf great disadvantage to him, and had 
given him opinions, especially with respect to women, 
which were dangerous in the extreme. Hildegarde had 
listened with a composure so nearly verging on in- 
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difference, that Zedwitz, almost re-assured, regretted 
having said so much, and had she continued silent, 
would have, perhaps, softened his last remark, but she 
looked up suddenly, and said with her usual energy, 
“Mr. Hamilton has never spoken of his brother to me, 
therefore, I know nothing about him. You are how- 
ever, mistaken as to his opinion of women—he thinks 
much more highly of them than men generally do, 
and that he likes their society is evident by his re- 
maining so much at home with us. Mamma says she 
never knew any young man so perfectly well educated, 
and so excellent in every respect.” 

Zedwitz was not aware of the peculiarity in Hilde- 
garde’s disposition, which led her invariably to defend 
the absent, he was therefore, greatly vexed, and with 
difficulty stammered, “and you—you—perhaps,—think 
equally highly of him?” 

“Perhaps I do—the more I know him, the better I 
like him,” replied Hildegarde, bluntly. 

“T am answered,” murmured Zedwitz, biting his 
lip, “my warning comes too late—he knew it when he 
gave me leave to speak.” 

“Who gave you leave? What warning?” asked 
Hildegarde, quickly. 

Zedwitz had gone too far to recede, and he now 
became perfectly explicit. Hildegarde again listened 
calmly, and when he ceased, observed half reproach- 
fully, “when Mr. Hamilton speaks of you it is not to 
warn me—but let us pass over that. I must, how- 
ever, tell you that you have not in your warning said 
anything which I have not already heard from him- 
self.” 

“That’s it!" cried Zedwitz, with ill-concealed im- 
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patience, “he acted honourably in putting you on your 
guard, but he now considers himself at liberty to win 
your affection if he can!” 
Hildegarde seemed struck by this remark, and ? 
walked on in silence. Zedwitz excused himself for 
having spoken against his friend, on the plea of jea- 
lousy, and then urged his own cause with great fer- 
vour. While thus speaking, they had taken a wrong 
turn, and were loudly re-called by Madame Rosenberg, 
“who wondered what on earth they could have been 
thinking about!" Zedwitz had no opportunity of re- ? 
newing the conversation, but he was apparently satis- 
fied on finding that she was not displeased. 
When Hamilton returned home that evening, Hilde- 
garde was at the Hoffmanns', she had not visited them 
for a long time, and on her return, he enquired with 
extreme affability after each member of the family, 7 
cousin Oscar included. She seated herself as far dis- 
tant from him as possible, and while answering his 
questions seemed to think more of the coloured wool, 
which she was arranging in a basket, than of what 
she was saying. 
“Did your cousin read for you this evening?” 
asked Hamilton, moving his chair towards hers. 1 
*No, he tried a quantity of new music which Marie 
had just received. Crescenz, do tell me how you dis- 
tinguish your greens at night? They all appear blue 


"'The names and numbers are pinned on each 
colour," replied Crescenz, pushing forward her neatly 
arranged basket for inspection. 

Major Stultz said something about young women 
of orderly habits, making good wives, which she did 
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not seem to hear, but when Hamilton in returning the 

basket observed, that the colours were so judiciously 

arranged, that they reminded him of a rainbow; a 
P smile of childish delight brightened her youthful fea- 
tures and made her look so pretty, that he playfully 
held back the basket, and began a series of questions 
on the different colours, exhibiting an excess of igno- 
rance on the subject, which seemed to amuse ker in- 
finitely more than Major Stultz, who first drummed on 
the table, then pushed back his chair, and finally told 
her, somewhat testily, that “she was preventing Mr. 
Hamilton from reading his newspaper.” 

Hamilton understood the hint, and resigned the 
basket with a slight laugh; Crescenz blushed, and, 
with evident displeasure, followed Major Stultz to an- 
other table, where he proposed reading her the letters 
y which he had that day received from Nuremberg. 

Hamilton drew his chair close to Hildegarde's, while 
he observed, “I am very glad that you have no one 
who has a right to forbid your speaking to me." 

Hildegarde bent over her work for a minute, and 
then looking up, asked abruptly, “What sort of a 
person is your eldest brother?” 

' “The best natured fellow in the world, good-look- 
ing, and amusing. You would be sure to like him, if 
you could pardon his speaking the most execrable 
French imaginable." 

*Is he amiable?" 

“Amiable? oh, very amiable!” 

“And not a vaurien?” 

“Tant soit peu,” said Hamilton, laughing, “but not 
half so bad as your cousin Raimund.” 

"Is he much older than you?" 
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“Several years; but may I ask why my brother 
has so suddenly become an object of interest to you?” 

“He does not interest me in the least,” began 
Hildegarde, but at that moment, Hamilton, whose 
hand had been wandering through the entangled skeins 
of wool in her basket, suddenly drew forth a small 
book which had been concealed beneath them; her 
first impulse was to prevent his opening it, but she 
changed her mind, and though blushing deeply, con- 
tinued to work without uttering a syllable. 

Hamilton turned over the leaves for some minutes 
in silence. “Who recommended you to read the works 
of George Sand?” he asked, as he placed the book 
beside her on the table. 

“Oscar: he told me they were interesting, and ex- 
tremely well written.” f 

“They are both the one and the other, and yet 
nothing would have induced me to advise you to read 
them—especially this volume. I am surprised you did 
not yourself perceive that it was not suited for a person 
of your age or—” 

*Pshaw!" cried Hildegarde, impatiently, “Mamma 
wishes me to read French that I may not forget the 4 
language; the best writers of the day are, of course, | 
the best for that purpose, and Oscar says all French 
novels are more or less of this description. He told 
me that I need not have any scruples, for that these 
works were written by a woman, and might, therefore, 
be read by one." 

“So then, you had scruples?” 

“T have none at present,” said Hildegarde, taking | 
up the volume; “besides,” she added, drawing her f 
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chair close to the table, “I positively must know 
whether or not the heroine marries the young poet." 
“Marry!” cried Hamilton, laughing ironically, 
r “there is not one word of marriage in the whole book 
—that would be much too unpoetical. I can hardly, 
however, imagine that £/:s heroine really interests you 
—a heroine whose thoughts and reasonings are those of 
a woman who has plunged into the whirlpool of earthly 
pleasures, and, from satiety, learned to despise them. 
I wish it were any of the other works of Sand, or— 
or that, for your sake, Madame Dudevant had been 
less glowingly graphical in some parts of her work. 
If,” he added, half enquiringly, “if you merely read 
to know the end of the story, it is easily told; the 
events are few, and I am ready to relate them to you." 
*Oscar has a much higher opinion of my intellect 
; than you have," observed Hildegarde, slowly turning 
over the leaves; “he says my character is so deci- 
dedly formed, that I may read, without danger, what- 
ever I please." 
“That was gross flattery,” said Hamilton, “for no 
^: girl of seventeen can read a work of this description 
T without danger. The religious speculations alone make 
t it unfit for you—but stay, I can prove it; read half- 
a-dozen pages aloud for me—where you please; the 
| chances are in my favour that I prove myself right.” 
“Tt is not exactly adapted for reading aloud,” said 
Hildegarde, with some embarrassment. 
“That is an infallible criterion by which you may 
know what to read for the next ten years,” said Ha- 
i milton. 
“But I dare say I could find many parts which I 
‘should have no objection to read aloud.” 
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“Read, then," said Hamilton, with a provoking 
smile. 

Hildegarde began. “The style at least is faultless,” 
she observed, at the end of a few minutes. 

“Perfect,” said Hamilton; “but go on." 

She continued; by degrees her voice became less 
firm, a deep blush overspread her face, she turned 
away her head from him, and his eyes rested on her 
small and now perfectly crimson ear, and yet she per- 
severed until the words almost seemed to suffocate her, 
when, throwing down the book, she exclaimed, “You 
were right; I will not read any more of it, nor any of 
the others recommended by Oscar." 

“May I write you a list?" asked Hamilton, eagerly. 

“Pray do,” cried Hildegarde, turning round; “1 
promise to read them all.” 

A leaf was hastily torn out of his pocket-book, a 
pencil carefully pointed, and two hours scarcely suf- 
ficed to bring this most simple business to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, so various were the observations and 
discussions to which it gave rise. 


CHAPTER IIL 
The Struggle. 


| Tue following Sunday, Hamilton saw the whole 
Rosenberg family, with the exception of Hildegarde, 

walking in the English gardens. It appeared odd that 

she should have remained at home when her father 

was present, and he, for a moment, thought of asking 

the reason; on consideration, the hope of finding her 

alone made him turn his horse’s head directly home- 

ward, and, on riding into the yard, he looked up té 
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her window, expecting as usual to find her there ready 
to greet him and admire his horse—but not a human 
being was visible; even his servant, not expecting his 
return so early, had disappeared, and he was obliged 
to lead his horse into the stable himself. He entered 
the house by the back staircase, visited all the rooms 
and even the kitchen, but found all deserted. Madame 
Rosenberg’s room was also unoccupied, but through 
the partly open door of it he saw Hildegarde sitting 
on the sofa in the drawing-room, reading so intently 
that she was perfectly unconscious of his presence. 
The deep folds of her dark blue merino dress, with its 
closely fitting body, gave a more than usual elegance 
to her tall, slight figure as she bent in profile over her 
book, and Hamilton stood in silent admiration, uncon- 
sciously twisting his riding-whip round his wrist, until 
his eyes rested for the second time on the book which 
she held in her hand. He started, hesitated, then 
hastily strode forward and stood before her; doubt and 
uncertainty were still depicted on his countenance as 
Hildegarde looked up, but her dismay, her deep blush, 
and the childish action of placing the hand containing 
the volume behind her, were a confirmation of his fears 
that she was reading the forbidden work. “Excuse me 
for interrupting you," he said, with a forced smile, 
*but I really cannot believe the evidence of my own 
eyes, and must request you to let me look at that book 
for a moment." 

*No, you shall not," she answered, leaning back 
on the sofa, and becoming very pale while she added, 
“Tt is very disagreeable being startled and interrupted 
in this manner. I thought you told mamma you would 

“meet her at Neuberghausen.” 
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“Very true; perhaps I may meet her there; but, 
before I go, I must and will see that book. On it de- 
pends my future opinion of you.” 

“You shall not see it,” cried Hildegarde, the colour 
again returning to her face. 

“The book,” said Hamilton, seizing firmly her dis- 
engaged hand. “The book, or the name of it!” 

“Neither; let me go!” cried Hildegarde, struggling 
to disengage her hand. 

Like most usually quiet-tempered persons, Hamilton, 
when once actually roused, lost all command of him- 
self: he held one of her hands as in a vice, and, when 
she brought forward the other to accelerate its release, 
he bent down to read the title of the book which was 
immediately thrown on the ground, and the then free 
hand descended with such violence on his cheek and 
ear that for a moment he was perfectly stunned; and, 
even after he stood upright, he looked at her for a few 
seconds in unfeigned astonishment. “Do you think,” 
at length he exclaimed vekemently—‘Do you think 
that I will allow you to treat me as you did Major 
Stultz with impunity?” And then, catching her in his 
arms, he kissed her repeatedly and with a violence 
which seemed to terrify her beyond measure. “I gave 
you fair warning more than once,” he added, when at 
length he had released her. “I gave you fair warning, 
and you knew what you had to expect.” She covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“I cannot imagine," he continued, impetuously 
walking up and down the room—"I cannot imagine 
why you did not, with your usual courage, tell me at 
once the name of the book and prevent this scene." — — 
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Hildegarde shook her head, and wept still more 
bitterly. 

“After all,” he said, seating himself with affected 
calmness opposite to her, leaning his arms on the table, 
and drumming upon the book, which now lay undis- 
puted between them, “After all, you are not better 
than other people! Not more to be trusted than other 
girls, and I fancied you such perfection! I could have 
forgiven anything but the—the untruth!” he exclaimed, 
starting up. “Anything but that! Pshaw! yesterday, 
when you told me that the books had been sent back 
to the library, I believed you without a moments 
hesitation—I thanked you for your deference to my 
opinion—ha, ha, ha! What a fool you must have 
thought me!” 

*Hildegarde looked up. All expression of humility 
had left her features, her tears ceased to flow, and, as 
she rose to leave the room, she turned almost haughtily 
towards him, while saying—"I really do not know 
what right you have to speak to me in this manner. I 
consider it very great presumption on your part, and 
desire it may never occur again." 

*You may be quite sure I shall never offend you 
in this way again," he said, holding the book towards 
her. “What a mere farce the writing of that list of 
books was!" 

“No, for I had intended to have read all you re- 
commended.” 

“And all I recommended you to avoid, too! This 
—this, which you tacitly promised not to finish—" 
He stopped; for, while she took the book in silence, 
she blushed so deeply, and seemed so embarrassed, 
that he added sorrowfully, “Oh, how I regret having 
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come home! How I wish I had not discovered that you 
could deceive me!” 

“T have not deceived you,” said Hildegarde. 

Hamilton shook his head, and glanced towards the 
subject of dispute. 

“Appearances are against me, and yet I repeat I 
have not deceived you. The books were sent to the 
library yesterday evening—but too late to be changed. 
Old Hans brought them back again, and I found them 
in my room when I went to bed. I did not read them 
last night.” 

“But you staid at home for the purpose to-day,” 
observed Hamilton reproachfully. 

“No; my mother gave the servants leave to go out 
for the whole day, and, as she did not like to leave 
the house quite unoccupied, she asked me to remain 
at home. I, of course, agreed to do so; without, I as- 
sure you, thinking of those hateful books. I do not 
mean to—I cannot justify what I have done. I can 
only say in extenuation that the temptation was great. 
I have been alone for more than two hours—my fa- 
thers books are locked up. I never enter your room 
when you are absent, and I wished to know the end 
of the story, which still interests and haunts me in 
spite of all my endeavours to forget it. The book lay 
before me; I resisted long, but at last I opened it; and 
so—and so—” 

“And so, I suppose, I must acknowledge that I 
have judged you too harshly,” said Hamilton. 

“T do not care about your judgment. I have fallen 
in my own esteem since I find that I cannot resist 
temptation.” 

“And is my good opinion of no value to you?” 
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“Tt was, perhaps; but it has lost all worth within 
the last half-hour." 

*How do you mean?" 

b “I have seen you in the course of that time suspi- 
cious, rough, and what you would yourself call un- 
gentlemanlike.” , 

"A pretty catalogue of faults for one short half- 
hour!” exclaimed Hamilton, biting his lips. 

“You were the last person from whom I should 
have expected such treatment," continued Hildegarde, 
while the tears started to her eyes, and her voice fal- 
tered, "the very last; and though I did get into a 
passion and give you a blow, it was not until you had 
hurt my wrist and provoked me beyond endurance." 
She left the room, and walked quickly down the 
passage. 

» "Stay," eried Hamilton, following her, *Stay, and 

hear my excuses." 

“Excuses! You have not even one to offer," said 

Hildegarde, laying her hand on the lock of her door. 

“Hear me at least," he said, eagerly. “I could not 
endure the thought of your being one jot less perfect 
than I had imagined you—that made me suspicious; 
the wish for proof made me rough; and though I can- 
not exactly justify my subsequent conduct, I plead in 
extenuation your own words, ‘The temptation was 

Hildegarde's dimples shewed that a smile was with 
difüculty repressed, and Hamilton, taking courage, 
| whispered hurriedly, *But one word more—hear my 

Y last and best excuse; it is that I love you, deeply, 

passionately; but I need not tell you this, for you 
must have known it long, long ago. Hildegarde, say 
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only that our perpetual quarrels have not made you 
absolutely hate me!” 
Hildegarde, without uttering a word more, impe- 
tuously drew back her hand, sprang into her room, > 
and locked the door. He waited for a minute or two, 
and then knocked, but received no answer. “Hilde- 
garde," he cried, reproachfully, “is this right—is this 
kind? Even if you dislike me, I have a right to expect 
an answer." 
“Go,” she said, in a very low voice; “Go away. 
You ought not to be here when I am alone." 
“Why did you not think of that before?" 
“I don't know. I had not time. I—" 
“Nonsense. Open the door, and let me speak to 
you for a moment." 
No answer; but he thought he heard her walking 
up and down the room. $ 
“Only one moment,” he repeated. 
“I cannot, indeed I cannot. Pray go away.” . 
He retired slowly to his room; even before he 
reached it he had become conscious of the absurdity of 
his conduct, and the prudence of hers. That she no 
longer disliked him, hé was pretty cértain; that she 
had so discreetly avoided a confession of other feelings 
was better for both, as it enabled them to continue ! 
their intercourse on the same terms, while the acknow- 
ledgment of a participation in his affection would have 
subjected her to great annoyances, and placed him in 
a most embarrassing situation. He was angry with 
himself—recollected with shame that he had repeated 
the error which he had so much cause to regret on a M 
former occasion, and mentally repenting his own lo- 
quaciousness aud rejoicing at Hildegarde's taciturnity, 
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he resolved never to refer to the subject again. A ring 
of the bell at the entrance door induced him to stop 
and await her appearance. She did not answer the 
summons, and it was repeated, accompanied by a few 
familiar taps on the door. Still she did not move. 
Again the bell was rung; the knocks became louder, 
as if administered by some hard instrument, and finally 
her name was loudly and distinctly pronounced. 

“I am coming, Papa,” she cried, at last, running 
forward, and opening the door precipitately. 

Count Raimund sprang into the passage, closed the 
door with his shoulder, leaned upon it, and burst into 
a fit of laughter at the dismay legible on the features 
of his cousin. 

"Oscar," she began, seriously, “you must come 
some other day. Mamma is not at home now, and I 
have been left to—” 

“I know, I know,” he cried, interrupting her. “I 
saw them all in the English Gardens—your chevalier 
Hamilton, too, galloping about like a madman; and 
for this reason, my most dear and beautiful cousin, I 
have come here now, hoping for once to see you alone. 
Do not look so alarmed, I am only come to claim the 
advice which you promised to give me on the most 
important event of my life." 

"Not now, not now," said Hildegarde, glancing 
furtively towards the end of the passage, where, in the 
shadow of his door she distinguished Hamilton's figure 
leaning with folded arms against the wall; “some other 
time, Oscar." 

“What other time? I never see you for a moment 
alone—even at the Hoffmanns, although my good 
Marie is too rational to bore me with useless jealousy, 
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does not her deaf old mother watch every movement 
and intercept every glance with her cold, grey, suspi- 
cious eyes? I sometimes wish the old lady were blind 
instead of deaf, she would be infinitely less trouble- 
some.” 

“Oh, Oscar!” 

“Conceive my being doomed to live in the vicinity 
of such eyes, dearest creature, and you will pity me, 
at least!” 

“You are not in the least to be pitied—for the 
Hoffmanns are most amiable,” said Hildegarde, hur- 
riedly. “But now I expect you will leave me.” 

“Expect no such thing! On the contrary, I expect 
that you will invite me to enter this room,” he replied, 
advancing boldly towards her. 

“Tf you enter that room,” said Hildegarde sternly, 
“I shall leave you there, and take refuge with Madame 
de Hoffmann, who, I know, is now at home.” 

“Don’t be angry, dearest, all places are alike to 
me where you are. All places are alike to me where 
I may tell you without reserve. that I love you more 
than ever one cousin loved another.” 

“The time is ill chosen for jesting, Oscar; I never 
felt less disposed to enjoy anything of the kind than 
at this moment.” 

“Indeed! then let me tell you seriously that I love 
you to distraction.” 

“Oscar, even in jest I do not choose to hear such 
nonsense.” 

“By heaven, I am not jesting.” 

“Then, betrothed as you now are, your words are 
a crime.” 

“Be it so; there is, however, no crime I should 
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hesitate to commit were you to be obtained by it. As 
to breaking my engagement with Marie, that is a trifle 
not worth considering; but what am I likely to obtain 
by doing so?” 

“Dishonour,” said Hildegarde, firmly and calmly. 

“Hildegarde,” he exclaimed fiercely, “do not affect 
a coldness which you cannot feel; do not drive me to 
madness. My love must not be trifled with; it is of 
no rational every-day kind, but violent as my nature, 
and desperate as my fortunes.” 

“That is,” thought Hamilton, “exactly what she 
wished. If he continue in this strain she will not 
shut the door in his face. But I have had enough 
of such raving, and will no longer constrain her by 
my presence.” He entered his room and closed the 
door. 

For more than half an hour he impatiently paced 
backwards and forwards, stopping only when he heard 
Raimund’s voice suddenly raised. At length he thought 
he heard a stifled scream, and rushed to the door, 
scarcely knowing what he feared or expected. Hilde- 
garde was holding her eousin's arm with both hands, 
while she exclaimed, “For heaven's sake, Oscar, do 
not frighten me so horribly." 

A loud ringing of the house bell, and the sound 
of many voices on the stairs, seemed to be a relief to 
her, while Raimund appeared considerably agitated. 
"Hide me in your room, Hildegarde; I am lost if the 
Hoffmanns find me here." 

"And what is to become of me should you be found 
there?" she asked, while a deadly paleness overspread 
her features, and she irresolutely placed her hand on 
the lock of the door, then glaneing down the passage 
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and beckoning Raimund to follow, she led the way to 
Hamilton's room. "Mr. Hamilton,” she said, with a 
trembling voice, “will you allow Oscar to remain a 
few minutes in your room, and when no one is in the 
passage, have the goodness to open the door leading 
to the back staircase for him?” 

“The part which you have assigned me-in this 
comedy, Mademoisele, is by no means agreeable, 
but I will not be the means of causing you embar- 
rassment; Count Raimund may easily be supposed 
to have voluntarily visited me, and there is no ne- 
cessity for a retreat by the back staircase, unless he 
have some motive for wishing to give his visit an air 
of mystery." 

“Ah, very true," said Hildegarde, in a hurried, 
confused manner, while she moved aside to let her 
cousin pass. 

Hamilton's speech made more impression on Rai- 
mund; he looked furious, and seemed to hesitate 
whether or not to enter the room. Again the bell 
rung, and Hildegarde was in the act of springing for- 
ward, when Raimund caught her arm, and while a 
fearful frown contracted his brows, with closed teeth, 
and in the low voice of suppressed rage, he whispered, 
“One word; is it Zedwitz? or—or—” he looked to- 
wards Hamilton. 

Hildegarde's face became crimson, she flung off 
his detaining hand, and ran to the hall door, which 
she threw wide open, leaving him to retreat pre- 
cipitately into Hamilton’s room, where, with folded 
arms, he strode towards the window, after having 
murmured the words, “Sorry to intrude in this manner.” 
Hamilton moved a chair towards him; he sat down 
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for a moment; but the next jumped up, and going 
to the door, partly opened it and looked into the 
passage. 

“T saw Count Raimund enter the house more than 
half an hour ago,” observed a very loud voice, which 
Hamilton recognised as Madame de Hoffmann's, “and 
as I knew you were all out walking, and only Made- 
moiselle Hildegarde at home, I expected to see him 
leave it again immediately." 

“T think, Mamma, you must have been mistaken," 
said Mademoiselle de Hoffmann, putting her mouth 
close to her mother's ear. 

“T have the misfortune to be somewhat deaf, Marie, 
but my eyes are as good as yours, and with these eyes 
I saw him enter this house." 

“You are quite right,” said Raimund, advancing 
with the easiest manner and most unconcerned smile 
imaginable. “I knew that Marie had gone out with 
Madame Rosenberg, and not imagining that my future 
mother-in-law could be so much interested in my move- 
ments, I ventured, without informing her of my inten- 
tions, to visit my friend Hamilton." 

“But Mr. Hamilton is out riding," cried Madame 
de Hoffmann. 

“Perhaps he was out riding, but I have had the 
good fortune to find him at home nevertheless." 

“Then he must have come up the other staircase, 
or I should have seen him through the slit in our door, 
where I watched you walking up stairs." 

* Very possibly," said Raimund, contemptuously. 

“Marie,” said Madame de Hoffmann, in what she 
intended for a whisper, but which was audible to all, 
"Marie, my child, I don't believe a word of all this, 
3% 
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The Englishman is no more in the house than the 
man in the moon." 

“Confound your suspicions,” muttered Raimund, 
angrily. “I suppose then," he added with a frown, 
“T shall be obliged, in order to satisfy you, to ask 
Mr. Hamilton to show himself to the assembled house- 
hold.” 

He seemed however so very unwilling to make the 
request, that Madame de Hoffmann's suspicions received 
confirmation; she turned from him, saying, with a 
laugh of derision, “perhaps Hildegarde can assist you 
in making him appear!" 

Her words acted like a charm. Hamilton, who had 
been an immovable listener of all that had passed, no 
sooner heard her name mentioned, than he mechanic- 
ally rose, and taking his hat and whip, issued forth. 
He forced a smile as he passed the Hoffmanns and 
Madame Rosenberg, which, on approaching Hildegarde, 
changed into an expression of contempt that neither 
her swelled and tearful eyelids, nor her excessive pale- 
ness could mitigate. ' 

After his return home, he remained in his room 
until supper was announced, and even then delayed 
some minutes to ensure Madame Rosenberg's being in 
the drawing-room when he reached it. She was en- 
deavouring to persuade Hildegarde to leave the stove 
near which she was sitting with closed eyes, leaming 
her head in her hand. 

“Tf you would only eat your supper, Hildegarde, 
it would quite eure your headache, which is probably 
caused by your having spent the day in a heated 
room. Next time I shall leave old Hans in charge of 
the house, for had you been out walking with us as 
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usual, you would have had no headache I am sure. 
Don’t you think so too, Mr. Hamilton?” 

“I think it very probable," he answered, seating 
himself beside Madame Rosenberg. 

“And don't you think if she took some soup she 
would be better?" 

“Perhaps.” 

“Hildegarde, I insist on your trying it—or go to 
bed at once. You make your head worse by sitting 
so close to the stove.” 

Hildegarde, without speaking, moved to the vacant 
chair at the other side of Hamilton, and slowly and 
reluctantly sipped a few mouthfuls of soup. 

By some singular anomaly, Hamilton found him- 
self suddenly in remarkably high spirits—he looked 
at Hildegarde and congratulating himself on being 
free from thraldom, gazed with a gay smile on her 
pale features until they were suffused with red, and 
great was his triumph to feel and know that there was 
no sympathetic blush on his own countenance. He 
told Madame Rosenberg of an engagement he had 
made with Zedwitz, to accompany him to Edelhof on 
the following morning, to attend the marriage of his 
sister, and requested to have his breakfast at an carly 
hour the next day. 

“And you intend to remain away a whole fort- 
night! How we shall miss you!” cried Madame Ro- 
senberg. 

“You are very kind to say so,” replied Hamilton, 
laughing. 

“And I think so too, though you seem to doubt 
me. You know I like you better than any of the 
Englishmen I have had in my house. Captain Black 
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was not to be compared to you, nor Mr. Smith either, 
although he used to tell me so often that he was 
noble even without a von before his name, and that 
he could be made a chamberlain here if he wished it, 
as he was related to the Duke of Buckel,* which al- 
ways appeared to me such an odd name for a duke, 
that I was half inclined to doubt there being any such 
person.” 

“We have a Duke of Buccleugh—” began Ha- 
milton. 

“Very likely he pronounced it that way; I am 
sure I heard it often enough to know, but I never can 
learn an English word until I see it written; and never 
should have learned his names if he had not con- 
stantly left his cards lying about on the tables; I dare 
say I shall find some of them in the card-basket still.” 
She commenced a diligent search while speaking, and 
soon held up a card on which was printed in large 
German letters the name of Mr. Howard Seymour Scott 
Smith. 

“He used sometimes to say that the last word 
ought to be left out, for that his real name was 
Scott.” 

“Perhaps he inherited property with the name of 
Smith?” 

“No; he said something about a marriage certi- 
ficate having been lost,—that before he was born 
there was great irregularity in such things in Eng- 
land.” 

Hamilton laughed. 

“Ts it not true?” asked Madame Rosenberg. 


* Buckel means in German back or more gonerally humpback. It 
seems that Madame Rosenberg took it in the latter sense. 
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“Oh, very possibly.” 

“He told us too, that in Scotland people could be 
married without any certificate of birth, baptism, or 
confirmation, — without even the consent of their 
i friends. Franz says this is a fact, and that the ex- 
_istence of such a law is a great temptation to thought- 


i 


p young people.” 


“I have no doubt it is,” replied Hamilton; “I 
would not answer for myself were I led into tempta- 
tion. A great uncle of mine made a marriage of this 
kind, and it proved a very happy one—his friends 
to provide for him quickly, used all their interest to 
send him out to India, where he made an enormous 
fortune, and as he has no children, has been, eyer 
since his return, a sort of lawgiver in our family. I 
should not have been here now if old Uncle Jack had 
not said that travelling was necessary to make me a 
man of the world, and that in Germany alone I could 
learn to speak German well.” 

“But,” said Madame Rosenberg, “this marriage was 
a fortunate exception, for,” she added, with sundry 
winks and blinks towards Hildegarde; “for marriages 
against the consent of relations, seldom or never turn 
out well. Let me give you some more salad, and 
then, as you are to leave so early to-morrow, I may 
as well pack up your things to-night.” 

“By no means,” cried Hamilton, “I must beg of 
you to send for Hans.” 

“Oh, young Hans is much too awkward, and the 
old man is gone to bed hours ago. I have been 
thinking if you intend to keep Hans, that I will begin 
to teach him to be handy, and instead of Hildegarde’s 
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arranging your linen, he must learn to do it from this 
time forward.” 

“That would be very kind of you,” said Hamilton. 

“For the sewing on of buttons and all that,” 
continued Madame Rosenberg, delighted at the idea of 
giving instruction, “he must of course still apply to 
you, Hildegarde.” 

Hildegarde, who had been leaning back in her 
chair diligently puckering and plaiting her pocket 
handkerchief, looked up for a moment, and replied, 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

“T shall send for Hans and give him his first 
lesson to-night,” said Madame Rosenberg, moving 
towards the door. 

“Wait a moment and I can accompany you,” cried 
Hamilton, quickly, “I shall be ready directly.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself,” said Madame Rosenberg; 
*you will have time enough before Hans comes up; 
and I must first see if Peppy have fallen asleep, and 
if he be properly covered. Don’t hurry yourself." 

Why did Hamilton bend over his plate; and why 
did the colour mount to his temples as the door closed? 
Did he begin to entertain doubts of his indifference, 
or did he dread an explanation with Hildegarde? He 
scarcely knew himself, but he felt uncomfortable, and 
gave himself a quantity of trouble to prevent his com- 
panion from observing it. 

'The distant roll of carriages had already informed 
them that the opera was over; but it was not until the 
sound of voices in the usually quiet street had made 
the immediate return of her father, sister, and Major 
Stultz probable, that Hildegarde summoned courage 
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to say, in a very low voice, and without looking up, 
“What must you think of me—” 

“Do you wish to know what I think of you?” 
asked Hamilton, with affected negligence. 

“Yes:—but do not again judge too harshly.” 

“T think," he said, facing her deliberately, "I 
think you are very beautiful." 

“Pshaw!” cried Hildegarde, pushing back her 
| chair angrily, “I expected a very different answer.” 

“Something different,” said Hamilton, in the same 

tone. “Something about distraction and committing 
crimes perhaps?” 
“What occurred to-day is no subject for a jest,” 
| she said, seriously. 

“So I thought a few hours ago, also," said Hamil- 
ton: “but, now, the whole affair appears to me rather 
amusing than otherwise. Perhaps, however, your 
cousin alone is privileged to speak to you in this 
manner, in which case, you must pardon me for en- 
deavouring to recollect what he said: but it was so 
well received that—” 

“Tt was not well received!” cried Hildegarde, in- 
terrupting him. "You know it was not; and I am 
ready," she added, after a pause, "ready to repeat 
you every word of our conversation." 

“Thank you," said Hamilton, coldly, “but I have 
already heard enough to enable me to imagine the 
remainder." 

“Perhaps,” said Hildegarde, hurriedly, “perhaps 
you heard—and saw—” 

“T heard a declaration of love after the most ap- 
proved form, a proposal to commit any crime or crimes 
likely to render him interesting and acceptable to you, 
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I remembered to have once heard you tell your father 
that you wished to be the object of a love of this 
kind: but I did not wait to hear your answer, it was 
your half-suppressed scream which made me foolishly 
imagine you wished for my presence. When I saw 
you, I perceived at once my mistake, and returned to 
my room.” 

“Then you did not see the—the dagger—” 

“What dagger?” asked Hamilton, his curiosity 
excited in spite of himself. 

“Oscars dagger—he threatened to stab him- 
self!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!"—laughed Hamilton. “I really did 
not think him capable of acting so absurdly. I gave 
him credit for too much knowledge of the world to 
treat you to such an insipid scene.” 

“Then you do not think he was serious?” 

“I am sure he was not. The dagger was pur- 
posely brought for effect. He has proved himself an 
excellent actor to-day— tragic as well as comic it 
seems.” 

“It was cruel of him deliberately, to frighten me,” 
said Hildegarde, thoughtfully. 

“It was unpardonable—inexcusable his doing- so,” 
cried Hamilton, “for he thought you were alone, and 
took advantage of finding you unprotected.” 

“Most men take advantage of finding us unpro- 
tected. After the events of to-day I may say all men 
do so,” replied Hildegarde, with so much reproachful 
meaning in her glance that Hamilton rose from his 
seat and began to perambulate the room, occasionally 
stopping to lean on the stove, until her father’s voice 
and approaching steps made him suddenly move for- 
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wards towards her, as if he expected her to speak 
again. She remained, however, silent and motionless; 
and, at length, overcome by a mixture of anxiety and 
curiosity, and with an ineffectual effort to appear in- 
different, he said, quickly, *I thought you were going 
to tell me what you said that could have given your 
cousin an excuse for producing a dagger?" 

*You did not choose to hear when I was willing 
to tell you; and now—" 

Here Madame Rosenberg entered the room, and 
Hildegarde rose, saying, "that her head ached in- 
tolerably, and she would now go to bed." 

“Good night!” said Hamilton. “I hope your 
headache will be cured by a long sleep, and that you 
will be quite well when we meet again." 

“Thank you; before that time I shall most 
probably have altogether forgotten it," said Hilde- 
garde. 

That means, thought Hamilton, she will not pour 
out my coffee to-morrow at breakfast. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Departure. 


Hinpecarpe did not appear the next morning, and 
Hamilton breakfasted with Madame Rosenberg sitting 
opposite to him in a striped red and white dressing | 
gown: her hair, as usual, twisted up to the very roots 
with hair pins, to prepare curls which, however, sel- 
dom made their appearance at home, excepting on the 
evenings which the Hoffmanns spent with her. She 
sat opposite to him, and watched while he vainly en- 
deavoured to improve his coffee by adding alternately 
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cream and sugar. "One never enjoys a breakfast at 
this early hour," she observed, at length, “the coffee 
is, however, quite as good as usual, I made it my- 
self." 

“T have no doubt of it," said Hamilton, “but the 
fact is, I am so accustomed to your daughter Hilde- 
garde's preparing it for me, that I do not know the 
quantity of cream and sugar necessary—by the bye, 
l hope her headache is better this morning?" 

"She said so," replied Madame Rosenberg, *but I 
found her so feverish, and looking so wretchedly ill, 
that I have forbidden her getting up until Doctor 
Berger sees her." 

“You do not apprehend any serious illness I 
hope?” 

“Oh no— but Crescenz tells me that she slept 
very uneasily—had frightful dreams, and at one 
time during the night fancied some one intended to 
stab her! Such an idea! I suppose,” she added, 
after a pause, “you expect Count Zedwitz to call for 
you?" 

“T believe so,” said Hamilton, absently. 

“I am beginning rather to like him," observed 
Madame Rosenberg. 

Hamilton did not appear to hear her. 

“You are going to a gay house," she added, “at 
least it will be gay on such an occasion." 

“What occasion?" asked Hamilton, looking up. 

“Why, did not you tell me that the only daughter 
was going to be married? And is not a wedding a 
very gay thing?" 

“Not always," said Hamilton, “for brides generally 
shed tears and infect the bride's maids, and the mam- 
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ma half faints, and the papa is agitated, and when 
the bridal party leave, the house is immensely dull, 
until it fill with new people again. Altogether a 
wedding is a very deadly-lively festivity, excepting to 
the two principal actors.” 
. *I will prove the contrary,” said Madame Rosen- 
| berg, “you shall see how gay our wedding will be— 
that is Crescenz’!—Did I tell you that it must be 
deferred until the carnival?" 
“Not a word—I thought it was to take place before 
Christmas.” 
“Marriages are seldom or never celebrated during 
Advent,” said Madame Rosenberg, “but at all events 
Major Stultz’ sister has died suddenly, and he must leave 
for Nuremberg to-morrow.” 
“T am sorry he has lost his sister," said Hamilton, 
compassionately. 

“Why, in fact, the loss is rather a gain,” said 
Madame Rosenberg. “He knew very little about her 
—she was unmarried, rich, and stingy—always on 
the point of making a fool of herself, by marrying 
some young student or officer. Now the Major quietly 

- inherits all her property—a very pretty addition to 
what he already has. I told Crescenz yesterday even- 
ing that she had drawn a greater prize than she ex- 
l pected!” 
“And what did she say?” 
i “Why, not much—but she looked exceedingly 
l pleased—her father has told me since that he thinks 
i she is glad that her marriage is put of, and does 
not care in the least about the money, of which 
l she has not yet learned the value—this may be 
l partly true,—Crescenz may have no objection to a 
| 
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delay, but she is now quite satisfied with the Major, 
and has no wish whatever to break off her engage- 
ment. Count Raimund has been of great use to her!” 

“In what way?” asked Hamilton, surprised. 

“Why, his unpardonable negligence towards Marie 
de Hoffmann, forms a fine contrast to the Major's at- 
tentions and handsome presents. Crescenz is very 
childish, but she has perceived the difference, never- 
theless, and I have not neglected the opportunity to 
tell her that all young men are careless lovers, and 
still more careless husbands, and that I am sure she 
will be much happier when she is married than 
Marie.” 

“The carriage is come! The carriage is come for 
Hamilton!” cried Peppy, rushing into the room; “and 
Count Zedwitz is coming up the stairs! and Crescenz 
is hiding behind the kitchen door! and Walburg is 
gone with Gustle to school! and Dr. Berger is in Hilde- 
garde’s room! and pappa is putting on his coat! and 
he wants you to come to him!” 

“Well, have you any more news to tell me before 
I go?” said his mother, taking up her bunch of keys 
from the breakfast table. “Good morning, Count Zed- 
witz—you must excuse me—Dr. Berger is here, 
and—.” 

“No one ill, I hope?” said Zedwitz. 

*Hildegarde is ill," replied Hamilton, “have you 
any objection to waiting until we hear what the Doc- 
tor says?” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Zedwitz, sitting down, 
evidently alarmed. 

“In the mean time, I can tell Hans to carry down 
my luggage,” said Hamilton. 
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Hans was despatched with the portmanteau, carpet- 
bag, and dressing-case; but Hamilton instead of re- 
turning to his friend, watched until Madame Rosen- 
berg and the Doctor had left Hildegarde’s room, and 
walked up the passage together. A moment after he 
was at her door, and had knocked. 

“Come in,” said Hildegarde, almost gaily, “I am 
not so ill as you suppose!” 

"I am very glad to hear it," said Hamilton, enter- 
ing as he spoke. 

“J—I—expected papa,” said Hildegarde, blushing 
deeply. 

“T more than half suspected the permission to enter 
was not intended for me,” said Hamilton, “but I really” 
cannot leave you without having obtained pardon, for 
having offended you last night. I cannot quit you 
for so long a time, without the certainty of your forgive- 
ness.” 

“Tt is granted—or rather I have nothing to for- 
give,” replied Hildegarde, “for you were quite right 
not to listen to my confession, though I remained up 
on purpose to favour you with it.” She had become 
very pale while speaking, and Hamilton was forcibly 
reminded of all her long and unwearied attentions to 
him during his illness. He wondered how he could 
ever, even for a moment, have forgotten them, and re- 
mained lost in thought, until, slightly pointing towards 
the door, she wished him a pleasant journey and much 
amusement. Instead of obeying the sign, he walked 
directly forward, saying, “You must not expect me to 
believe that I am forgiven until you have told me all 
I refused to hear yesterday evening." 

"How very unconscionable you are," she said, with 
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a faint smile. “When, however, I tell you that I wish 
you to leave my room, that I am too ill to talk, I am 
sure you—” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” said Hamilton, quite 
aware of the reasonableness of her demand. 

“Only one thing you must tell me, and that is, 
what you said to Raimund which could induce him to 
threaten to kill himself.” 

“Do not ask me,” said Hildegarde, uneasily. 

“But that is exactly what I insist upon knowing,” 
persisted Hamilton. 

“You said you came to ask forgiveness, but it 
seems you have fallen into your usual habit of com- 
manding, and—” 

“T do not command,” cried Hamilton, interrupting 
her, “I do not command; but,” he added in a very 
low voice, and approaching still nearer, “I entreat— 
I entreat you to tell me what you said to him.” 

*[ reminded him that he was betrothed. to my 
friend," began Hildegarde, slowly and unwillingly. 

“Well, well; and then—” 

“And then—I said—I could not like him other- 
wise than as a—cousin.” 

"But surely, situated as he is, he must have ex- 
pected just such an answer from you. Were he free 
and independent, you would probably have spoken 
differently. Did you not console him by telling him so?" 

Hildegarde remained silent, her eyes almost closed. 

*And if you told him that," continued Hamilton, 
“there was no possible excuse for the dagger scene; 
he might have been despairing, but not desperate on 
such an occasion. Tell me, Hildegarde, did you say 
that?" f 
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“No,” she replied, almost in a whisper, “no; for 
though I admire Osear, I do not love him at all.” 

“Then you must have said something else?" 

“You are worrying me," she murmured, with an 
expression of pain. 

“I see I am,” cried Hamilton. "Forgive me, but 
I must ask one question more. Did he not ask you 
if you loved another?” 

^ *Yes," said Hildegarde, turning away her face, 
which was once more covered with blushes. 

"And you acknowledged?" 

"I acknowledged. I confessed my folly to put an 
end to the wildest ravings and most impracticable 
schemes imaginable.” 

“And you named the object of your preference?” 

“Oh no, no, no!” 

“ Hildegarde,” cried Hamilton, hurriedly, “tell me 
at once—answer me quickly, have you chosen Zed- 
witz?” 

Hildegarde turned still more away, but did not 
answer. 

"I understand your silence. You have chosen 
well — and," he added after a slight struggle, 
“wisely.” 

Hildegarde made an impatient gesture with her 
hand. 

“Do not mistake me,” he continued, eagerly; “I 
am convinced your choice has not in the least been 
influenced by interested motives. Zedwitz is in every 
respect worthy of your regard.” 

Hildegarde raised herself quickly on her elbow, 
and seemed about to speak, but the words died on her 
lips when she perceived Crescenz, who had, as usual, 
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entered the room noiselessly, standing between them. 
She shrunk back, her colour changed several times 
with frightful rapidity, but her voice, though faint, was 
perfectly calm as she requested her sister to close the 
window-shutters, and every trace of emotion disap- 
peared as her father, entering, seated himself beside 
her bed, and observed that she looked more like a 
marble statue than a living person. 

Hamilton was at the moment unable to articulate; 
he shook Mr. Rosenberg’s hand, and left the room 
precipitately. In the drawing-room he found the doc- 
tor assuring Madame Rosenberg that Mademoiselle 
Hildegarde would be perfectly well in a day or two. 
Hamilton, nevertheless, requested her to write to him, 
and having obtained a promise, he began to hurry 
Zedwitz’s departure. 

“Does your servant not go with us, Hamilton?” 
asked Zedwitz. 

“He is to follow with Madame Rosenberg's letter 
to-morrow. Be sure to bring the letter, Hans!” said 
Hamilton, as he wrapped himself in his cloak, and 
sunk back in the corner of the carriage. 


CHAPTER V. 
The long Day. 


Hamiuron could not help feeling flattered at the 
evident pleasure which his return caused to every 
member of the Rosenberg family. ‘The two little boys 
began immediately to tell him that the Christmas tree 
was expected the next day. Gustle said that he had 
written a list of all the toys he wished for, had placed 
it under his pillow, and that the little child Christ had 
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come for it and carried it off; “So, you see, I must 
have been very good, or he would not have taken 
the list, and I shall get all the things I wrote for.” 

“And,” said Peppy, “mamma met the infant Christ 
in the Ludwig Street, and he asked if I had been a 
good child, and when mamma said yes, he promised 
to fly into the nursery to-morrow evening and light 
the candles, and bring me a gun, and a cart, and bon- 
bons, and gingerbread.” 

“To-morrow is Christmas-eve," said Madame Ro- 
senberg, “a great day with us. Captain Smith told 
me that you do not celebrate it in the same manner as 
we do. As to Gustle," she added in a whisper, “he 
is a cunning little fellow, and only half believes what 
he says, but Peppy has still all the innocent faith of 
childhood. I, for my own part, firmly believed that 
Jesus gave me all my Christmas presents until I was 
nearly ten years old; but children now are not so 
easily made to believe what we say." 

“I don't quite like this idea," said Hamilton. 
“Speaking in this way seems to me to be irreverent, 
and must oblige you to tell the children a number of 
untruths.” 

“Ah, bah!” cried Madame Rosenberg, laughing, 
“you are all too particular in this respect.” 

"I think,” said her husband, "that as long as they 
can believe it, they may, and when they cease to do 
so, they naturally think that it is God who has given 
us the means of gratifying their wishes, and so the 
gifts after all come from him." 

"Oh, how I enjoy the idea of my Christmas tree 
this year," exclaimed Crescenz. 

"Of course you do," said Madame Rosenberg, “as 
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you know that you will get so many presents. The 
Major returns to-morrow in order to give you the gold 
chain and topaz ornaments he promised, and perhaps 
he may bring something of his sister’s for you from 
Nuremberg.” 

“And what do you expect to get?" said Hamilton, 
turning to Hildegarde. " 

“I don’t know,” she replied, looking with a smile 
towards her father, “but I have a sort of idea that I 
shall get my first ball dress and some books. Mamma 
has promised me a tree for myself, so perhaps I shall 
give you some of my bonbons.” 

“How I wish to-morrow were come!” cried Gustle. 

“T wish dinner were on the table,” said Mr. Rosen- 
berg, “although we get nothing now but veal to eat, 
which my wife considers a sort of preservative against 
cholera.” 

“You are just as much afraid of cholera as I am, 
Franz,” she said, and then added in a whisper to Ha- 
milton, “he laughs at me, but he takes drops and pills 
every night. While you were at Edelhof, we had 
some scenes which would, perhaps, have alarmed you. 
First, I thought I had got the cholera, but it was only 
some fat of roast lamb which. had disagreed with me. 
Then the cook made herself ill by eating the apples 
which I had given her that the children might not ask 
for them. Then Peppy—” 

* Dinner is on the table,” cried old Hans, merely 
putting his grey head into the room. 

“That’s right,” cried Mr. Rosenberg, “and now I 
request that the cholera be no more named among us. 
A fine of six kreutzers for every time the word is 
said." 
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“Oh, as to not saying the word cholera,” began 
his wife. 
* A fine, a fine,” cried Mr. Rosenberg; “the money 
| shall be put into a box and given to the poor.” 
“Oh dear,” exclaimed Crescenz, “I must take great 
care, or all my pocket money will be spent on the 
| cho—” 
| Hildegarde's hand was on her mouth before the 
word was pronounced. The little boys clapped their 
I hands, Hamilton laughed, and Mr. Rosenberg said he 
was sure that his wife and Crescenz would prove them- 
selves the most charitable by their contributions. 
'The next morning Hamilton spent in choosing his 
presents; he was for some time exceedingly puzzled, 
and wavered long between books and bronze, glass 
and gold; at length he recollected having heard Hilde- 
4 garde once say, that she wished for nothing in this 
| world so much as a little watch, but that she feared 
she never would be in possession of one. This de- 
cided at once his doubts, and as the others interested 
him less, he had soon completed his purchases with a 
large box of toys for the children. 

On his return, he found Fritz at home for the 
holidays; he was sitting at the drawing-room window 
with his brothers, all three yawning and looking most 
melancholy. “What o'clock is it?" was the exclama- 
tion as he entered. 

“Four o'clock," said Hamilton; “but why do yon 
look so sorrowful?” 

I “Two whole hours to wait," sighed Fritz. 
f “Two long hours,” yawned Gustle. 
“Two hours before the angel comes to light the 
candles and ring the bell,” said Peppy. 
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“Pshaw, mamma might light the candles at five 
o'clock, it will be dark enough, I am sure,” said Fritz 
in a whisper to Hamilton. 

* Where are your sisters?" 

“They are with mamma, hanging the bonbons and 
fastening the wax tapers on the trees, I suppose, but 
when the presents are being brought in they will be 
sent off too, though Crescenz thinks herself old enough 
to light the candles and do everything." 

"In what room are they?" 

"In the school-room, but you need not expect to 
get in, both doors are locked." 

“What do you think the little child Jesus will send 
you?" asked Peppy, approaching Hamilton confiden- 
tially. “Did you, too, put a list under your pillow, 
like Gustle? Next year, if I can write, I shall ask for 
so many things. Trumpets, and drums, and harle- 
quins. What do you think you will get?" 

* Bonbons, probably." 

“And something else, too," said Gustle, nodding 
his head. 

“You promised not to tell,” cried Fritz, threaten- 
ingly approaching his brother. 

“Don’t you think,” cried Gustle boldly, “that be- 
cause you wear a uniform, that I'm afraid of you. I'll 
tell what I like—" 

Fritz caught him by the collar, Gustle threw off 
his arm, and a considerable scuffle ensued. 

“Hildegarde has not finished the travelling bag,” 
shouted Gustle, angrily, “and papa says it is just as 
well, as it was not a civil sort of present.” 

At this moment, Hildegarde and Crescenz entered 
the room. 
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“Turned out! turned out!” cried Fritz and Gustle, 
unanimously joining in the attack on their sisters. 

Hildegarde smiled, Crescenz grew red, and ob- 
served, that every thing was ready; there was nothing 
more to be done. 

“Turned out all the same,” said Fritz, “though 
you are nearly sixteen, and going to be married. Ha! 
hat ia 7 Goer or. 

“You are very ill-natured, Fritz, always talking 
of my going to be married, though you know I dislike 
its being spoken of.” 

“Not you! Didn't I see you playing grand with 
Lina Berger, when I was at home last Sunday? You 
both seemed to consider Hildegarde beneath your 
notice, and she is worth a dozen such as you, and a 
hundred such as Lina Berger." 

“I was learning to make a new kind of purse." 

“As if I did not know that the purses were all 
made! No, you were talking of old Count Zedwitz, 
who was so ill that the Doctor had to visit him at his 
castle. I heard all you said, and understood you, 
too, though you spoke French." 

Crescenz blushed deeply, Hildegarde became very 
pale, turned suddenly to her sister, and said, in a 
scarcely audible voice, “Crescenz, you surely have not 
had the cruelty to explain to Lina Berger, or gratify 
her curiosity ?" 

“Lina suspected almost everything, and asked me 
so many questions that I did not know what to say. 
You forget that the Doctor was sent for, and that the 
old Count was ill from mental agitation: I dare say 
he told him everything." 
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“What he left untold you have supplied. It is the 
last time I shall ever confide in you.” 

“Don’t be angry, Hildegarde,” cried Crescenz, with 
tears in her eyes; “surely it is no disgrace to you that 
such a man as Count Zedwitz wished to—” 

"Silence!" cried Hildegarde, sternly, “and never 
mention his name again." 

“Whew,” whistled Fritz; “Hildegarde is in a pas- 
Sion, look at her eyes! Fight it out, Cressy, and then 
make it up again!" 

But Crescenz seizing her sister's hands, faltered, 
*Oh, Hildegarde, forgive me; I have done wrong, but 
you know that Lina always makes me do as she 
pleases. Forgive me—only say that you forgive me 
this time!" 

“I forgive you,’ 
trust you again.” 

The sound of Madame Rosenberg’s voice speaking 
to Major Stultz in the adjoining room made Crescenz 
turn round and follow the children, who ran to meet 
him. 

Hamilton looked at Hildegarde, but did not utter 
a word. Every feature of her face expressed intense 
annoyance, as she slowly turned to the window, and 
leaned her head against it. The greetings in the next 
room were cordial; the children boisterously reminded 
Major Stultz of the presents which he had promised to 
bring from Nuremberg. 

“They are come or coming," he answered; “I had 
them all packed up; and only think, the infant Christ 
met me on my way here, took them all from me, and 
promised to place them under the Christmas-tree this 
evening himself." 


? 


said Hildegarde, “but I never can 
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“Well,” cried Fritz, “I must say that this 24th of 
December is the very longest day in the whole year.” 

“And yet it is generally supposed to be one of 
the shortest,” said Major Stultz, laughing; he ad- 
vanced towards Hamilton and shook his hand. 

“You are a new arrival as well as myself, I hear. 
All my people in Nuremberg tried to persuade me to 
stay there in order to be out “of the way of the cholera, 
and they would, perhaps, have succeeded, had not my 
impatienee to see Crescenz again been so great; be- 
sides, I hope to hurry matters by my presence, and 
that in about a fortnight at furthest, Madame Rosen- 
berg—" 

“T have no objection, my dear Major, but Franz 
has taken it into his head that Crescenz ought to wait 
until after her birth- -day, and go to one ball with her 
sister before her marriage. We do not yet know when 
the first museum ball will take place." 

“Pooh, nonsense! She can go to the ball after our 
marriage, just as well as before it; eh, Crescenz?" 

Cresceenz smiled unmeaningly, and Hildegarde 
turned the conversation by telling her mother that the 
Hoffmanns had requested permission to come to the 
Christmas-tree in the evening, to see the presents. 

“You have invited them, of course. The Bergers 
are coming too, and old Madame Lustig; I invited 
her because I intend to ask her to take charge of you 
all some day next month, as I have promised to visit 
my father at the Iron-Works; besides she has taken a 
deal of trouble about workwomen for Crescenz, and 
all that sort of thing; I expect her to offer to stay 
here to-night, and take care of the children until we 
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return from the midnight mass. I hope, Major, you 
can remain awake until twelve o’clock.” 

“In Crescenz’s society I can answer for myself, 
otherwise I must say I consider nine o'clock as the 
most rational hour for retiring to rest." z 

“But you will go with us to hear the high mass at 
midnight, won't you?" 

* Oh, of course." 

"Come, girls, assist me to arrange the tea-things; 
we will not, however, employ Mr. Hamilton to make 
tea this time, but he may help to carry the long table 
out of the next room for us." 

Hamilton and Major Stutlz carried in the table, 
and everything was soon arranged for the expected 
guests. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Christmas Tree, and Midnight Mass, 


Tue Hoffmanns arrived, and with them, Count Rai- 
mund. Hamilton watched Hildegarde's reception of 
the latter, and, forgetting the three weeks which he 
had passed at Edelhof, was surprised to find that she 
met her cousin without the slightest embarrassment; 
he perceived, too, that Raimund had contrived to in- 
gratiate himself with Madame Rosenberg, she greeted 
him with a familiar nod as he entered, and the chil- 
dren's manner (no bad test of intimacy) convinced him 
that Raimund's visits must have been numerous during 
his absence. Fritz smiled saucily, and raised his hand 
to his forehead in military salute; Gustle, with his 
usual rudeness, seized his coat, and began to swing 
himself backwards and forwards by it; while Peppy 
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took possession of the unbuckled sword, and rode 
round the room upon it, until his mother, irritated by 
the noise, forcibly took it from him, and shoving him 
with his brother Gustle into the next room, declared 
that if they were so ill-behaved, the infant Christ 
would pass by their house, and they would get neither 
Christmas-boxes nor bonbons. “Do you know,” she 
said, turning to Count Raimund, “that Mr. Hamilton 
is quite shocked at my telling the children such stories; 
he says—” but the entrance of the Bergers and Ma- 
dame Lustig, gave her thoughts another direction. 
The latter was a red-faced, stout, jolly-looking widow 
of at least fifty years of age; her nose was extremely 
thick, and her forehead extremely low, she seemed 
very glad to see every body, and made tremendously 
low curtseys in all directions. Madame Berger imme- 
diately took possession of Hamilton, saying that she 
had a lot of messages to deliver from Theodore Bie- 
dermann. 

“I hope he intends to come here to-morrow; I shall 
be glad to see him, and commence my studies again.” 

“If we may believe him," said Madame Berger, 
laughing, *Hildegarde has made great progress during 
your absence; he says she writes German as well as 
French now, and that is saying a good deal; but he 
complained bitterly of the noise which the children 
made while he was giving his lessons, and regretted 
the tranquility of your room. Of course, I reminded 
him of the day I found you fencing!" 

“Our lesson was over when you arrived; I assure 
you we were always exceedingly attentive and well- 
behaved." 

“And Hildegarde sitting there reading, as if she 
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were quite alone. By the bye, have you begun your 
English studies with her again?" 
*Not yet; but I am quite ready if she feels dis- 


posed." 
“You intend, perhaps, to enter the ranks of her 
P" 
“T only aspire to being among her friends at pre- 
sent." | 


“But I can tell you she will not be satisfied with 
anything less than the most unlimited devotion.” 

“I dare say she will find people enough willing to 
comply with her demands.” 

“Do you think so? If every thing ends like the 
Zedwitz affair, it would be better if she turned her 
mind to something rational. You know,” she added, | 
lowering her voice confidentially, “you know that at 
Seon, and also here, she encouraged Count Max Zed- 
witz in every possible manner; met him in the cloisters, 
and sat beside him at table every day at Seon, and 


here let him know every time she went on a walking 
” 


“T think,” said Hamilton, “you are rather mistaken 
in supposing that she—” 

“Oh, I am not at all mistaken. She made him in 
the most artful, deliberate manner, so in love, that he 
actually took it into his head to marry her. Such an 
idea, you know! and his father a knight of St. George 
and all that!” 

“J was not aware that his father being a knight 
of St. George could make any difference.” 

X £^ “What! When they can prove sixteen noble gener- 
'' “ations on both sides! When Count Max can become 
a knight of St. George whenever he pleases! When 
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marrying a person who was not noble would deprive 
his children and children’s children of the right of 
claiming an Order which can be obtained on no other 
terms!” 

“Ah, I understand.” 

“ Hildegarde,” continued Madame Berger, “was al- 
ways desperately proud, and her greatest ambition is 
to marry some one of rank. A man must be a Count 
or Baron at least, before she thinks him worthy of her 
notice. Now, such a man as Count Zedwitz was just 
what she wished, and she persuaded him to write a 
letter making her a formal offer of his hand; this she 
exhibited in triumph to her father, who, however, had 
received about the same time from the old Count a 
most furious epistle, telling him that his son’s fortune 
and rank entitled him to look for a wife among the 
first families in Germany—that a marriage with Ma- 
demoiselle Rosenberg now, or at any future period, 
was totally out of the question. He supposed that 
Mr. Rosenberg would not desire any other sort of con- 
nexion for his daughter, and therefore had better join 
him in putting an end to any further intimacy. ‘This, 
with a few other impertinencies of the same description, 
made even good quiet Mr. Rosenberg outrageous, and 
he insisted on Hildegarde’s refusing Count Max—if 
that may be called a refusal where marriage was a 
chimera!” 

“Not so much a chimera as you imagine,” said 
Hamilton, “for Zedwitz had procured the necessary 
security—as I happen to know, for he himself told 
me so at Edelhof—and his father cannot disinherit 
him. 
Well, if that be the case, Mr. Rosenberg 
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might as well have pocketed the affront—namely, the 
letter, and let his daughter marry him.  Rerhaps, after 
his anger has cooled, he may wish he had acted dif- 
ferently; or at least wish that he had left an opening 
for a renewal of the affair." 

“Hildegarde has made a great sacrifice to please 
her father," observed Hamilton. 

"Not so great as you suppose; for Crescenz told 
me she was quite as angry as her father about the 
letter." 

“Of that I have no doubt; but, nevertheless, the 
sacrifice was great." 

“You mean on account of his rank, or the fortune 
which his miserly old father is always increasing? 
Hildegarde has such an exalted idea of her beauty 
that she imagines she can find a Count Zedwitz when- 
ever she pleases. Crescenz says she took the whole 
business very coolly, after the first burst of anger was 
over. When Count Zedwitz had left, her father as 
usual praised her conduct extravagantly, and, with 
tears in his eyes, thanked her for her compliance with 
his wishes.— What do you think she did? Told him 
in her customary ungracious manner that she did not 
deserve either his praises or thanks, for that it had 
caused her no great effort to dismiss Count Zedwitz!” 

“Extraordinary—inexplicable girl!” murmured Ha- 
milton. 

“Not at all,” cried Madame Berger, colouring. 
“Not at all; for, added to her pride, she is naturally 
violent and has strong passions. I am convinced she 
will never marry any one who is not of rank, but it is 
both possible and probable that she may take it into 
her head to fall desperately in love with some one who 
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she considers beneath her. I have strong suspicion 
that she has done so, and that Theodore Biedermann 
is the favoured individual.” 

“Biedermann!” repeated Hamilton, amazed. 

“Yes, Theodore Biedermann; but with him she will 
find all her arts and vehemence useless. He scarcely 
even allows her to be good-looking!” 

“T think you are altogether mistaken about her,” 
began Hamilton. “I never perceived the slightest—" 

“You have been absent more than three weeks,” 
said Madame Berger, interrupting him. “If I have 
made & right guess, Hildegarde will receive a severe 
lesson, which I hope may be of use to her!" 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean that Theodore will treat her love with the 
scorn which it deserves.” 

Hamilton shook his head, and laughed—rather 
ironically. 

“How long are we to continue in the dark?” asked 
Mr. Rosenberg from the other end of the room. “Pray 
Babette, let us have at least a pair of candles, that 
we may not be blinded when your tree dazzles our 
astonished eyes!” 

The candles were unwillingly granted, and Madame 
Rosenberg left the room mysteriously with Madame 
Lustig. 

“Come here, boys,” cried Mr. Rosenberg. “Let us 
take our station near the door that we may enter the 
first.” 

Doctor Berger came towards Hamilton, and began 
a conversation about the different ways of celebrating 
Christmas in different countries and the habit of giving 
presents at that time or on New Years Day, while 
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Hamilton’s eyes involuntarily sirayed towards Hilde- 
garde, who, sitting at the other end of the room with 
Count Raimund and Mademoiselle de Hoffmann, was 
speaking eagerly with the latter, all unconscious that 
her cousin was gazing at her with an emotion which 
his sanguine temperament betrayed in rapid changes 
of colour, although he did not seem to take any part 
in the conversation. 

At length a bell was rung, and the door thrown 
open which led to the school-room. The children rushed 
forward with shouts of joy, followed, somewhat tumul- 
tuously, by their father and his guests. Hamilton was 
the last and had more time to prepare his eyes for the 
blaze of light which they had to encounter. In the 
middle of the room was a large round table, on which 
was placed a tall fir tree, hung with a profusion of bon- 
bons, of the most varied colours, and sparkling like 
gems as they reflected the light of the hundreds of wax 
tapers which were fastened on the dark-green branches 
in their vicinity. On the top of the tree was a di- 
minutive angel dressed in gold and silver, in the moss 
which covered the root was a wax infant, surrounded 
by lambs. The table itself was heaped with toys of 
every description, from drawing books and boxes for 
Fritz, to drums and trumpets for Peppy. There were 
two other tables with smaller trees, to which Madame 
Rosenberg conducted Hildegarde and Crescenz. The 
noise was excessive, every one spoke and nobody 
listened, old Hans and the cook were not forgotten, 
they stood with their Christmas boxes, and packets of 
gingerbread, laughing spectators near the door. 

Hamilton received a cigar case from Madame Rosen- 
berg, which she had re most elaborately for him 
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during his absence, and from Crescenz, a scarlet. 
pres glittering with steel beads; this he particularly 

mired, while Major Stultz told him he was half 
inclined to be jealous, it was so much prettier than 
the one which she had made for him. The presents 
which Hamilton offered in return were accepted with 
the best grace imaginable, and he now amused himself 
watching Crescenz's face, as she opened the various 
parcels and inspected the contents of the numerous 
boxes and caskets on her table. Some natural dis- 
appointment was at times legible, when instead of the 
expected jewels, respectable rows of forks and spoons, 
met her eager eyes; but at length a case of red 
morocco disclosed such treasures, that Hamilton after 
having listened to her expressions of rapture for a few 
minutes, moved towards Hildegarde, who stood before 
her table turning over the leaves of some books, which 
had been placed beside the expected ball-dress and 
wreath of roses. 

“I have nothing to offer you,” she said, as he ap- 
proached, “nothing but some bonbons,” and she began 
to untie some from her tree as she spoke. 

Hamilton took them, and with unusual diffidence, 
presented the case containing the watch. She had no 
sooner opened it than she blushed excessively, and 
endeavoured to replace it in his hands—failing in her 
endeavour, she put it on the table saying, “Mr. Ha- 
milton, I cannot possibly accept of anything of such 
value.” 

“Your mother and sister have not pained me by 
making any difficulties,” he said, rep 

“Then you must have given them something ve 
different.” 

The Initials. 11. 5 
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This was undeniable, and Hamilton was silent. 
Mr. Rosenberg came to his daughter's assistance, to 
Hamilton’s annoyance agreed with her, and “hoped 
the watch was not definitively purchased.” 

“Of course it is,” said Hamilton, “I never dreamed 
of such a trifling thing being refused.” 

“Tt is only trifling in size,” said Mr. Rosenberg, 
holding it towards his wife who had joined them. 
“Fortunately, however, a watch will be quite as 
useful to you as to Hildegarde, and you can use it 
yourself.” 

“But unfortunately, I have already two, one which 
I received from my uncle, and one from my mother,” 
said Hamilton, in a tone of great vexation. 

“Tf that be the case,” said Madame Rosenberg, in 
a low voice to her husband, *perhaps—" 

“Babette!” he exclaimed, “you don’t know the 
value of such a watch as this!” 

“Englishmen do not consider value as we do— 
I only thought if Mr. Hamilton has really bought it 
for Hildegarde, and cannot use it himself, it will be 
ungracious if she refuse it!” 

“Very ungracious indeed!” cried Hamilton, eagerly. 

Madame Rosenberg drew her husband aside, and 
began a whispered discussion.  Hildegarde leaned 
against her table in painful embarrassment, while 
Hamilton quietly drew from his pocket a long gold 
chain which he had not before ventured to produce, 
and attached it to the watch. 

“I shall not be allowed to accept it,” said Hilde- 
garde, shaking her head. 

“You will,” said Hamilton. 
He wat right; her father in a reluctant, half- 
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annoyed manner gave his consent. “Thank you! Oh, 
thank you!" cried Hamilton, with such warmth that 
Madame Berger came skipping from the other side of 
the room, exclaiming, “I positively must know what 
Hildegarde has given you; you seem so uncommonly 
pleased 

“That is a secret," said Hamilton, laughingly turn- 
ing away, while she pursued him with guesses. 

“Tt is not the half finished travelling bag at all 
events, for you could not put that into your pocket. 
Nor is it a purse, or a cigar-case. Oh, I know—a 
pair of slippers, or a portfolio worked on silk canvas? 
You may as well tell me, for I shall hear at all 
events from Crescenz! Have you seen what splendid 
ornaments the Major has given her? And the three 
bracelets? And then such loves of coffee spoons 


| as her godmother has sent her from Augsburg—and 
Cressy is so childish that she does not care in the least 
for spoons!” 


Madame Rosenberg went round the room distribut- 
ing bonbons and trifling presents, which sometimes 
caused great amusement when they contained an allusion 
to well known foibles or peculiarities. The tapers on 
the tree were nearly burnt out. Mr. Rosenberg desired 

| old Hans to extinguish thém, and, having placed candles 
on the table, the children were left to play with their 
newly acquired treasures, and the rest of the party re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

Every one seemed happy excepting Raimund, who, 

> with a flushed face and contracted brow, took the place 
assigned him beside his betrothed, and poured into her 
ear at intervals his discontented observations, her good- 
humoured laughing answers appearing to aet like fuel 
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on the malevolent fire burning within him. At length 
he suddenly started from his chair, and pleading busi- 
ness of importance at the barracks, he left the room 
with little ceremony, and negligently trailed his sword 
after him along the corridor. 

“Well,” said Madame Rosenberg, as she carved a 
prettily decorated cake into neat slices; “well, we can 
do without him now that the Major is here to take his 
place at whist or taroc, but I cannot conceive what has 
put him out of temper!” 

“Who is out of temper?” asked Madame de Hoff- 
mann, who as usual had only heard the last words. 

“Nobody, Mamma,” answered her daughter, quickly. 
“Poor Oscar,” she added, turning to Hildegarde; “I 
believe he is annoyed at not being able to give me 
such presents as your sister has received from Major 
Stultz. It would have been better had we not come 
to your Christmas féte, I had no idea it would be so 
splendid.” . 

“That is a fancy which papa and mamma have in 
common," answered Hildegarde, “but Crescenz being a 
bride has made our Christmas unusually brilliant I 
suppose. I dare say, however, your tree was very 
handsome. Why did you not invite us to see it?" 

“Oscar did not wish it—and he forbid my saying 
that this bracelet was from him, when Crescenz showed 
me hers. I hope he does not think I ‘expected or 
wished for such presents as she has received! By 
the bye, dear, do tell your mother not to make any 
remarks when he is a little odd at times, for mamma, 
who, you know at first so wished and promoted our 
marriage, has lately been endeavouring, under all 
sorts of pretences, to break it off. If it were not for 
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Oscar’s father's extraordinary patience with her, I do 
believe our engagement would be at an end at once. 
I dare not tell her how sombre and dissatisfied he has 
become of late; she would attribute it to the supposed 
preference for you, which I cannot persuade her is an 
absurdity, & ough she begins to see that it is not re- 
turned on your part. Madame Berger has been endea- 
vouring to enlighten her—” 

“By telling her something very illnatured of me 
most probably,” said Hildegarde. 

“She told us a long story about that good-natured 
Count Zedwitz this morning, of which I do not believe 
anything, excepting that he wished to marry you, and 
that his family perhaps were opposed to the match; 
and she ended by saying that you had taken a fancy 
to that young student, Biedermann, who is giving you 
lessons in German.” 

“Just like her!" exclaimed Hildegarde, indig- 
nantly. 

“Oscar, who was present, laughed excessively, in- 
deed he was so amused at her chattering, that he be- 
came quite gay, and was more amiable than I have 
known him for a long time, until he came here and 
saw Crescenz’ bracelets and that watch which Mr. Ha- 
milton gave you.” 

Hildegarde bent down her head to hide a blush of 
which she was but too conscious. “I have no intention 
of keeping the watch longer than this evening," she 
said, after a thoughtful pause; “it is a much too valu- 
able present to accept from a—a stranger,—but that 
is of no consequence to Oscar, who might easily have 
found some better employment than laughing at me 
with Lina Berger!" 
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“My dear creature, he was laaghing at her! 
He says she was jealous about that little Bieder- 
mann!” 

“Pshaw!” cried Hildegarde, impatiently. 

“Will you not at least tell me the true state of the 
ease about Count Zedwitz?" 

“Not now—not now, Marie—in fact I never 
wish to mention the subject again," said Hildegarde, 
rising abruptly and going towards the door, which, 
however, she had no sooner reached, than she was re- 
called by her mother, and desired to carry round the 
cake to the expectant eompany who had been already 
supplied with weak tea strongly perfumed with va- 
nilla. 

Hamilton was so occupied by Madame Berger, that 
he did not observe Hildegarde as she passed him, his 
companion's eyes followed her for some time furtively, 
and then turning to him she observed with a laugh, 
“Did you not see how Hildegarde's hand trembled as 
she offered us the cake? I am sure she has been in 
a passion, though I cannot imagine about what, as 
she has only been speaking with her friend Mademoi- 
selle de Hoffmann! Berger has become physician to 
the Hoffmanns ever since your illness; they took such 
a fancy to him, and are so civil to me, that I often 
visit them now. By the bye, that Count Raimund is 
charming, but he does not seem to care in the least 
for his betrothed, who certainly is not at all pretty. 
She did not look half pleased at his talking so much 
to me this morning! A little pug-faced person such as 
she is, has no sort of right to be jealous you know, 
and the sooner she learns to bear his paying attentions 
to other women the better!" 
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“How kind of you to give her such a lesson!" 

“I see, by your manner, that you think me ill- 
natured," said Madame Berger. 

* Or malicious!" said Hamilton. 

"Perhaps I was a little," said Madame Berger, 
with an affectation of repentive pensiveness. “After 
all, Mademoiselle de Hoffmann is a good-natured, a 
most inoffensive person!" 

“She is sensible and well informed too," said Ha- 
milton, warmly. 

“You take your opinion from Hildegarde, who you 
know has no medium. Pray don't ask her what she 
thinks of me, that's all. See, she will not offer us any 
cake this time, because we took no notice of her when 
she passed before." 

"I did not see her," said Hamilton, “I believe I 
was admiring the ring which you told me had been 
given you by one of the Doctor's patients." 

"But the ring was still on my finger, and, perhaps 
she thought—.” 

“What?” asked Hamilton, laughing, as he followed 
Hildegarde, and obtained the piece of cake which he 
requested. Madame Lustig, who did not perceive 
his vicinity, observed to Doctor Berger, “your wife is 
getting on at a great rate with that young Englishman 
to-night!” 

“Tt’s a way she has,” he replied, shrugging his 
shoulders, “opposition only makes her worse, so I gen- 
erally pretend not to see her. At all events, I have 
discovered long ago, that the Englishman’s heart at à 
thoughts are elsewhere, even when he is apparently 
cR engróssed by my Lina." 

Hamilton looked at Hildegarde, and thought he 
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perceived something like a smile playing round the 
corners of her mouth, as she turned away—he walked 
slowly to his seat, and began to eat his cake with an 
earnestness which soon became offensive to his lively 
neighbour. 

“I suppose she forbid your talking any more to 
me?" she observed, after some time. 

“Do you mean Madame Lustig?" 

"Madame Fiddlestick!—you know I mean Hilde- 
garde." 

“She did not speak to me." 

"Perhaps a look was sufficient?" 

"She did not look at me." 

*But you looked at her?" 

“Undoubtedly—I like looking at her— and at you 
too, if you have no objection." 

“I see I shall be obliged to complain of you to the 
Doetor—and I ean tell you, he is horribly jealous at 
times!” 

“How very considerate of him, to stand with his 
back to us all this time,” said Hamilton, laughing, 
“one would almost think he did it on purpose! But 
see, the children are coming to say good night, and 
the Hoffmanns seem to be going—" 

“I suppose the Doctor will insist on my going 
too!” said Madame Berger, “he has no sort of con- 
sideration for me, and the idea will never enter his old 
head, that I should like to go to the midnight mass 
with you—all.” 

The Doctor did insist, and the company departed 
together. Mr. Rosenberg at once declared his inten- 
tion to go to bed; his wife said she would doze on 
the sofa until it was time to go to church; Major 
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Stultz placed himself, as usual, beside Crescenz and 
her work basket, and began a whispered conversa- 
tion, which, however, in time perceptibly flagged, for 
Crescenz’ fingers moved more quickly than her tongue 
—the monotony of his own voice on the otherwise 
unbroken stillness in the room, naturally produced 
drowsiness, with which the Major long and valiantly 
combated—but it was in vain he endeavoured to sit 
bolt upright in his chair, occasionally staring wildly 
round him. After having made a succession of sleepy 
obeisances, of such profundity, that Crescenz’ demure 
smile almost verged into laughter, his arms sunk at 
length heavily on his outspread legs, his head sought 
support on the uncomfortably low back of his chair, 
his jaw fell, and the long drawn breathing degenerated 
into snores both loud and long. 


Such influence had Hildegarde acquired over Ha- 
milton, that the fear of incurring her displeasure pre- 
vented him from laughing aloud, or at first even look- 
ing up; after some time, however, pressing his lips 
firmly against his book, his eyes glanced over it with 
a mixed expression of mirth and curiosity, from one 
sister to the other. Crescenz seemed embarrassed, 
but there was not a particle of either dislike or im- 
patience in the look which she bestowed on the sleeper. 
She bent towards her sister, and said in a whisper, 
“if T could manage to put a sofa cushion on the back 
of the chair?" 

“An excellent idea," said Hildegarde, taking up 
one, and preparing to assist her. 

“Give me the cushion, and do you move his head,” 
said Crescenz, timidly. 
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“No dear, that is your office," replied her sister, 
half laughing. 

“But if he should wake?" cried Crescenz, drawing 
back. 

*He will scarcely be angry," said Hildegarde, ap- 
proaching with the cushion. 

Crescenz took it from her, and began to insinuate 
it between his head and the chair—her movements 
were so gentle, that she succeeded without awakening 
him—his mouth closed with a slight jerk, while utter- 
ing a grunt of sleepy satisfaction, as his chin dropped 
on his breast. 

Nothing could be less attractive than Major Stultz’ 
face at this moment, with his puffed out crimson cheeks, 
and wrinkled double chin—but Crescenz saw him not, 
with a good humoured smile she tried to arrange still 
better the supporting cushion, and then stood behind 
him with all the immoveable serenity of a Caryatide. 
Hildegarde walked to the window, and holding her 
hands at each side of her temples, endeavoured to look 
out into the darkness. “We shall have rain, I fear,” 
she observed to Hamilton, who had followed her. 

He opened the window—it was a cold, cheerless 
night; the flickering lamps throwing unsteady gleams 
of light across the street. 

“The weather is not very inviting,” said Hilde- 
garde, drawing back into the warm room, with a slight 
shudder. 

Hamilton leaned out for some time in silence, and 
then whispered, “who is that?" He pointed to the 
opposite side of the street, where a figure, muffled in 
a cloak, had been standing opposite the house, and 
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now began to walk quickly away. “Do you know 
who that was?” 

“T think it was Count Zedwitz,” answered Hilde- 
garde. ooo yee 

“You knew he was there? You came to the win- 
dow to see him?” 

“No,” said Hildegarde, quietly. 

“Then how could you know him so directly?” 

“I recognised the cloak he used to wear at Seon.” 

“Ah—yes—true—poor fellow!” said Hamilton. 

“How inclined you are to suspect me!” said Hilde- 
garde, reproachfully. 

“One might suspect, without blaming you, for 
giving Zedwitz a gleam of hope to lighten his despair!” 

*[ should blame myself—for it would be unpar- 
donable coguetry; ' 

* Coquetry! when you really love him!" 

“Love him!" repeated Hildegarde, hastily—'' No 
—yes—that is, I like him—I like him very much.” 

At this moment, all the church bells in Munich be- 
gan simultaneously to send forth loud peals. Madame 
Rosenberg raised herself on her elbow, and exclaimed 
“What are your about, Hildegarde! Shut the window, 
and don’t let the cold night air into the room.” 

Hamilton closed the window. When he looked 
round, he perceived Major Stultz with the sofa cushion, 
on his knees, offering a profusion of thanks to Cres- 
cenz, who stood smiling beside him. 

In a few minutes they were on their way to the 
Frauen Church. It was crowded to excess, and bril- 
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liantly lighted, chiefly by the number of wax tapers 
which had been brought with the prayer books, and 
now burned brightly before each kneeling or sitting 
figure. 

The music was excellent: and as Hamilton soon 
observed that extraordinary devotion was chiefly prac- 
tised by the female part of the congregation who oc- 
cupied the pews, and that those in his vicinity who 
stood in the aisle amused themselves by looking around 
them in all directions; he by degrees followed their 
example, and his tall figure enabling him to overlook 
the sea of heads about him, he gratified his curiosity 
to the fullest extent. He observed that Crescenz’s 
eyes stole not unfrequently over her prayer book to 
bestow a furtive glance on him or on Major Stultz 
who stood near her, but Hildegarde was immovable— 
her profound devotion surprised him. She spoke so 
much less of religion than her sister, that he had come 
to the erroneous conclusion that she was less religious, 
The burning taper threw a strong light on her bent 
head and clasped hands; and as he suddenly recol- 
lected some remark of Zedwitz’s about the Madonna- 
like expression of her regular features, he uncon- 
sciously turned to seek his friend, to ask him when 
and where he had so spoken. His astonishment was 
lost in emotion on perceiving that Zedwitz was actually 
not far distant from him, his whole appearance wild 
and disordered, his haggard eyes fixed on Hildegarde’s 
motionless figure. The service ended, she closed her 
book, and rose calmly, while Madame Rosenberg ex- 
tinguished their three tapers and deposited them in her 
reticule. As the lights one after another disappeared 
there was a universal move towards the nearest doors. 
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Hamilton was about to follow the Rosenbergs, when 
he felt himself drawn in a contrary direction by a 
powerful arm, and Zedwitz whispered, “One word be- 
fore you go home;” and they were soon brought out- 
side the church with the crowd—it was raining tor- 
rents; and several persons attempted to return again 
into the aisle while they despatched messengers or 
servants for umbrellas. ‘The carriages rolled rapidly 
away in all directions, and Hamilton, in a few minutes, 
was walking with his friend under the leafless trees in 
the promenade platz. 

“I am ill,” said Zedwitz, “really ill—this sort 
of life is not to be endured—I shall get a fever, or go 
mad, if I remain here.” 

“You do look ill," said Hamilton, “and change of 
air and scene might be of use to you—but is it ad- 
visable to remain out in this rain, if you are feverish?” 

“Certainly not advisable—but I cannot set out on 
my travels without taking leave of you.” 

“Travels! where do you mean to go?” 

“To Paris—or—Rome—or Athens— or Jeru- 
salem." 

“Will your father consent?" 

“T think so. To-morrow I intend you to go to my 
sister and commence negociations—I have deter- 
mined on quitting the army, at all events; for I have 
no fancy for country quarters, and as to remaining in 
Munich, the thing is impossible. "What are all my re- 
solutions when I see her? and see her I do—con- 
tinually—although unseen by her, or any of her 
family." 

“You were in the street this evening, I know. She 
recognised your cloak immediately." 
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“My cloak, ah! very true—I must have another 
— Adieu Hamilton, I will not detain you longer in 
the rain—we shall scarcely meet again before J 
leave—" 

“Write to me then," said Hamilton. “I should 
like to know where you are to be found. Perhaps I 
may join you in spring." 

“You shall hear from me,” cried Zedwitz, seizing 
his hand, and m it bly by Hil “One word more— 


sister has left the house.” 

*] have never thought of acting otherwise,” replied 
Hamilton, calmly. 

“I suppose I must be satisfied with this answer,” 
said Zedwitz, wringing his friend’s and as he hurried 
away. 

It was too late to overtake the Rosenbergs, never- 
theless, Hamilton walked quickly home. He was sur- 
prised to find the house-door open, the staircase per- 
fectly dark, and several persons speaking at different 
distances upon it. On the third story, Walburg, who 
was endeavouring to open the door of the Rosenbergs’ 
apartment, was loudly assuring her mistress that when 
she left the house with the umbrellas, the lamp had 
been burning—she had trimmed it on her way down 
stairs. Major Stultz and Crescenz were not far distant, 
for they occasionally laughed, and joined in the con- 
versation. Hamilton began to grope his way along 
the passage; as he gained the foot of the stairs, Hilde- 
garde, who had probably only reached the first land- 
ing-place, exclaimed—"'Is that you, Mr. Hamilton? 
You had better wait until we have a light." 
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Before he had time to speak, a voice quite close 
to her answered for him. 
“You have startled me,” cried Hildegarde, “I thought 
you were at the foot of the stairs.” | 
Not a little surprised to find himself in the pre- 
sence of a second self, he stood still to hear what 
would follow. ! 
“How did you happen to be separated from us?” 
asked Hildegarde. | 
" Met some friends at the church door, and stopped | 
to speak to them," replied the voice in French. | 
“You must be completely wet? —— | 
“Not at all.” 
Hildegarde laughed. 
“You do not believe me! Feel my arm—not even 
damp!” 
A pause ensued—perhaps the arm was felt— 
the midnight representative lowered his voice and 
spoke eagerly. Hamilton advanced a few steps and 
| heard the concluding words—“Surely, surely, if 
| you consider me a friend, you will let me know 
the true state of the case. Is it friendship for 
Mademoiselle de Hoffmann that makes you of late 
avoid your cousin with, I may say, such exaggerated 
care?" 
“Exaggerated care!” repeated Hildegarde, with 
evident surprise. 
| “Well, well—never mind that—we have no time 
j to weigh words just now; but, tell me quickly, was it 
l to please your father—or in anger—or indifference— 
that you refused Zedwitz?” 
“Have you any right to question me in this imperious 
manner?” cried Hildegarde, moving quickly on. 
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*No," replied the stranger, striding after her. 
“No; and it is a great relief to my mind to find that 
I have not. I was beginning to fear you had a— 
misunderstood me— would think perhaps I had trifled 
with your feelings: in short, I thought you were un- 
kind to your cousin and had refused Zedwitz from 
having formed expectations which can never be realized. 
Painful as it is to me to say so, I must nevertheless 
tell you that nothing was further from my thoughts 
than—” 

“Villain,” cried Hamilton, springing forward. “How 
dare you take advantage of the darkness to traduce me 
in this manner! Who are you?” 

A violent and silent struggle ensued, but the 
darkness was so complete, that the stranger contrived 
to free himself from Hamilton’s grasp, bounded down 
the stairs, and closed the hall door with such violence 
that the whole house shook. Hamilton would have fol- 
lowed, but Hildegarde's hand had grasped his arm, 
and she entreated him, almost breathlessly, to remain 
quiet. “Do not go after him, it will serve no purpose 
whatever. I ought to have known,” she added, walk- 
ing up the now lighted staircase, “I ought to have. felt 
at once that it was not you!” | 
^ “It would have shown extraordinary discernment | 
on your part,” said Hamilton, “for not only did he 

| whisper, and choose a foreign language which he pro- | 

i bably knows we often use, and in which you could not | 
easily detect the difference of expression—but he also 
asked the very questions which I should have asked 
long ago, had I dared!” 

Hildegarde hurried forward, while Madame Ro- 
senberg called from the top of the stairs, “You were 
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determined to let us know that you had shut the house 
door after you, Mr. Hamilton, but I was glad to hear 
that you were at home, for it is raining torrents; and, 
as you have neither cloak or umbrella, you must be 
wet to the skin.” 
“T believe I am rather wet,” said Hamilton, com- 
posedly allowing himself to be felt by his attentive 
hostess. 
“Take off these clothes directly, or you will get 
one of your English colds.” 
“A cold never lasts more than a day or two here; 
i I am no longer afraid," said Hamilton, following her 
into the drawing-room in the hope of speaking a few 
words more with Hildegarde, but Madame Rosenberg | 
l insisted on his going to bed, and, as a bribe, prom- | 
| ised herself to bring him a piece of cake and a glass | 
of wine. 
The whole family were in the deepest sleep, and | 
not à sound was heard in the house, when suddenly, i 
| about three o'clock in the morning, the Rosenberg beil l 
was rung long and violently. A great commotion | 
ensued; and the cook having been sent down stairs to "JH 
| open the house door, returned in a minute or two, | 
preceded by Count Zedwitz’s servant, who, running 2 
towards Hamilton's room, seemed only able to pro- 
| nounce the word cholera. : | 
l “Who is that?” cried Madame Rosenberg, draw- | 
ing a little black shawl tightly over her shoulders and | 
following him with hasty steps. “What does the man 
mean?" 
She found him standing in Hamilton's room ex- 
plaining that his master had returned home ill about 
one o'clock; that he had gradually become worse, 
The Initials. II, 6 
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and had now the cholera; he had refused to send 
for Mr. Hamilton, but the Doctor had said some one 
ought to be with him, who could write to Edelhof 
directly. 

“T must say I think it very unnecessary that Mr. 
Hamilton should be exposed to any danger of the 
kind,” interposed Madame Rosenberg. “1 dare say 
Count Zedwitz has other friends or relatives to whom 
he can apply." 

The man said he had not been long with Count 
Zedwitz—he had seen him more with Mr. Hamil- 
ton than any one else—and then he looked in- 

quiringly towards Hamilton, who, having sprung 
out of bed the moment the bell rang, had finished 
his hasty toilet undisturbed by the presence of Ma- 
dame Rosenberg,—his answer was throwing his 
cloak over his shoulders, and advancing towards the 
door. 

“Surely you will not run the danger of getting 
the cholera, for a mere acquaintance of yesterday,” she 
cried, anxiously placing herself before him. 

“The danger is by no means so great as you sup- 
pose,” said Hamilton. “I doubt the cholera being 
contagious.” 

“But I don’t in the least doubt it,” cried Madame 
Rosenberg, “and I feel quite sure you will bring it 
into our house. Have some consideration for us, if you 
have none for yourself!” 

“The best plan will be not to return for a week 
or so,” said Hamilton. “In fact, not until you let 
me know that you no longer fear infection. Hans 
must bring me whatever I require, as soon as it is 
daylight." 
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“But he must not go backwards and forwards,” 
began Madame Rosenberg. 

"Oh, Mamma!” exclaimed Hildegarde, who was 
standing in the passage; “will you not speak to papa 
about it? I am sure—” 

“Go to your bed,” cried her mother, interrupting 
her testily, “and don’t stand shivering there until you 
get the cholera, too: go to your bed. I assure you,” 
she said, turning apologetically to Hamilton, “I assure 
you I don’t mean to be unkind, but I have a family, 
and it would be awful were the cholera to come 
amongst us. Suppose I were to lose Franz, or one of 
my boys, or even Hildegarde—” 

“Do not speak of anything so dreadful,” cried 
Hamilton, instantly seizing the last idea. "Nothing 
will induce me to return until even the shadow of 
danger be past.” 

“And you do not think me illnatured?” 

“Not in the least!” 

Hildegarde was at the door of her room as he was 
about to pass—he stopped to take leave. 

“Use whatever precautions you can against in- 
fection,” she said, warmly returning the pressure of 
his hand, “and,” she added, hurriedly, “and don’t 
be angry when I send you the watch you gave me 
last night. Papa agrees with me in thinking such 
a present too valuable to be accepted from a— 
an acquaintance. Don’t forget to let me know as 
often as you ean by Old Hans, how Count Zed- 
witz is!” 

Hamilton dropped her hand with an impatient jerk, 
and hurried from the house, without speaking another 
word. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Garret. 


“Stop Sir, stop if you please,” cried Zedwitz’ 
servant to Hamilton, who was beginning to run down 
the street, “Count Max is not in his own house—he is 
here, just opposite—at the Brazier’s. 

“At the Brazier's!" exclaimed Hamilton, “what in- 
duced him to go there?” 

“Don’t know, Sir,” replied the man, “he has been 
lodging there the last week or two.” 

“Lodging there!" repeated Hamilton, as he crossed 
the street, “that is an odd idea.” 

The man opened the house-door with a latch key, 
took up a candle which was burning on the staircase, 
and walked up to the very top of the house. They 
passed through two or three empty garrets before they 
reached the one which Zedwitz had chosen for his 
sleeping apartment. The furniture contrasted strangely 
with the whitewashed walls, sloping ceilings, and win- 
dows protruding from the roof. A handsome bedstead, 
wardrobe, sofa—several large arm chairs—and tables 
covered with writing and drawing materials, found, 
with difficulty, place in the illshaped room. A 
stranger was sitting by the bed,—he rose as Hamilton 
approached. 

“So they have brought you here after all” said 
Zedwitz, “I hope at least that you have been told the 
true state of the case—that you know that I have the 
worst description of cholera?” 

“You know, I do not consider it infections,” re- 
plied Hamilton, “and, if I can be of any use, I am 
prepared to remain with you.” 
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Zedwitz pressed his friend’s hand. 

“Tf I am not better in a few hours,” he said, 
slowly, “that is, when there is no hope of my re- 
covery; you may write to Edelhof—I do not wish to 
see any of my family—not even Agnes— coming 
from the country they would be too liable to infec- 
tion.” 

“But,” said Hamilton, “I do not see Doctor Berger 
—why have you not sent for him?” 

“Because I am here, and not in my own house, 
and he tells every thing to his chattering wife, who 
relates with interest all she hears to whoever will listen 
‘to her.” 

“But why are you here?” asked Hamilton. 


A violent spasm put an end to the conversation, 
nor was it possible to renew it. Zedwitz hourly be- 
came worse, Hamilton proportionably anxious. At 
length he sent not only for Doctor Berger but also for 
his friend Biedermann, and when they had declared 
Zedwitz case almost hopeless, he wrote as he had 
been desired to Edelhof, and employed his servant 
Hans as courier. 

Late in the evening, Zedwitz lay motionless from 
exhaustion. Biedermann had more than once held a 
feather under his nostrils to ascertain if he still breathed. 
Hamilton rose slowly from his station by the bed, and 
walked cautiously to one of the small windows. On 
reaching it, he stumbled over a large telescope which 
was pointed against a round hole, evidently cut in the 
window curtain—-he was about to remove the tele- 
scope to avoid a recurrence of the noise which he had 
just made, but on second thoughts, he seated himself 
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on a chair conveniently placed beside it, and applied 
his eye to the glass. 

In a moment, he was in Madame Rosenberg’s draw- 
ing-room; the muslin curtains were not closed, and he 
saw the preparations for the rubber of whist — 
the candles and counters arranged, the entrance of 
the Hoffinanns, accompanied as usual by Raimund. 
The latter soon seated himself at the pianoforte, 
and from the different movements of his person 
and hands, Hamilton tried to imagine the music to 
which the others, (not the card players) listened ap- 
parently with the most profound attention. He had 
heard so much from Hildegarde of her cousin’s extra- 
ordinary talent for music, that he expected to see her 
immediately move towards him. Great was therefore 
his surprise, when she walked to the window most 
distant from him, and drawing still further aside the 
small transparent curtains, turned her face upwards, 
exactly in the direction of the window from which he 
was looking out. He could not any longer see her 
features, but he imagined her looking at him, and he 
involuntarily pushed back his chair. Did she know 
where he was? Or had she already known that Zed- 
witz was in her neighbourhood? He tried to remember 
if she had been in the habit of guing to the window 
—he believed not—but he recollected her immediate 
recognition of Zedwitz in the street the evening be- 
fore. The scene on the stairs recurred to his memory 
with extraordinary exactness, and a sudden suspicion, 
like a flash of lightning, made him see Zedwitz as his 
midnight traducer. He strode towards him, but the 
angry question died on his lips, when he beheld the 
livid features convulsed with pain. Zedwitz was not 
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only perfectly conscious of his dangerous state, but of 
every thing passing around him; he glanced towards 
the window, and asked in a low, hoarse voice, Have 
you seen her?” 

“Yes, she is looking at the windows of this room.” 

A long silence ensued, and then Hamilton was called 
out of the room to speak to old Hans, who had been 
sent by Hildegarde to make enquiries about Zedwitz. 

“How does Mademoiselle Hildegarde know that we 
are here?” asked Hamilton. 

“She enquired of my son this morning when he 
was packing your clothes. She hopes that you will 
take care of yourself, and says you must be sure to 
smell this little silk thing, as it will save you from in- 
fection.” 

“Hamilton smiled as he received from the old man 
a sachet containing camphor. 

“Perhaps you will give me a line for Mademoiselle; 
she is very uneasy.” 

Hamilton wrote a few lines with his pencil. 

“She said,” remarked old Hans, “you must hang 
it on your neck, and that she would pray for the 
wearer every morning in the Frauen church.” es 

“Did she say that?” cried Hamilton, hastily. “At 
what hour will she be there?” 

“Between six and seven o'clock, I should think,” 
answered the man, with a look of intelligence by no 
means agreeable to Hamilton. 

“You need not say that I asked you this question, 
Hans; it might prevent her from going to church, you 
know." 
“Tf you please I can say you don't think of going 
to the Frauen church to-morrow morning." 
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“Say nothing at all, excepting that I am obliged 
to her, and shall wear the amulet,” replied Hamilton, 
abruptly turning away.. 

The Countess Zedwitz, her daughter and son-in- 
law arrived before daybreak the next morning. They 
were at first so agitated that they could not speak a 
word; Zedwitz, on the contrary, was perfectly calm. 
“I expected you, mother,” he said, kissing her hand; 
*I knew you would come to me, but I wish that dear 
Agnes and Lengheim had remained at home. You 
must send them back in the course of the day." 

The Countess spoke long and earnestly with Doctor 
Berger, and then returned to her son’s bedside. She 
told him that his father continued ill and confined to 
his room; that he wished to see him again; was ready 
to forget all cause of difference between them, and she 
hoped, as soon as he could be removed, he would re- 
turn with her to Edelhof. 

Zedwitz was too weak to discuss his plans for the 
future, although immediately after the arrival of his 
relations, he had a change for the better. At five 
o'elock Doctor Berger gave hopes of his recovery, and 
an hour afterwards, Hamilton was on his way to the 
Frauen church. 

The rain had turned to sleet, and the sleet to 
snow since he had last been out. Large flakes now 
fell noiselessly around him; he saw them not—Hilde- 
garde alone, and alternate fears that he should not, 
and hopes that he should, see her, occupied his 
thoughts. 

There were not many people assembled, but the 
church is large, the altars numerous, and it was some 
time before he discovered the kneeling figure of her 
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he sought. Walburg, with her shining braided hair, 
silver head-dress, and large market basket on her 
arm, was standing in the aisle; Aer prayers seemed 
ended, for she gazed cheerfully around her, and even 
nodded occasionally to her basketted acquaintance as 
they passed. She immediately recognized Hamilton, 
and stooped down to whisper to Hildegarde, who in- 
stantly rose, and Hamilton saw her face suffused with 
blushes as she walked towards him. ‘They left the 
church together, and Hildegarde’s first words were, 
“How pale and tired you look; I hope you are 
not ill.” 
“Not in the least,” said Hamilton; and it did 

not escape his observation that her principal anxiety 

FA seemed about himself. “You will be glad to hear 
that Zedwitz is better at last; we had no hope of his 
recovery until about an hour ago.” 

| "So I have already heard from Mr. Biedermann, 

| who was so kind as to call just before I left home.” 

| “Ah! you have seen Biedermann?” 

| “Yes,” and then she added after a pause, “now 

| that Count Zedwitz’s family have arrived, you ought 

| to think of yourself, for even if you do not fear in- 

| fection, you must remember that unusual fatigue is 
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dangerous at present. You have been two nights 
without rest—you who require so much more sleep 
than any one else, as I heard you tell mamma more 
than once." 

| “That was only an excuse for my unpardonable 

laziness,” replied Hamilton, smiling, “I intend to go 
to Havard’s to dress and breakfast before I return to 
Zedwitz. Have you any message for him? I shall 
deliver it faithfully." 
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“None, excepting my good wishes,” said Hilde- 
garde, turning away, “Walburg, you may now go to 
the grocer’s—I can walk home alone. Good morning 
Mr. Hamilton.” 

Hamilton bowed gravely, waited with due pro- 
priety until Walburg was quite out of sight, and then 
ran after Hildegarde, and endeavoured, while still 
panting for breath, to thank her for the amulet, and 
her kind anxiety on his account.” 

“My father more than shares my anxiety about 
you,” she said, calmly; “he was greatly distressed at 
hearing that mamma had in a manner banished you 
from our house. Should you get the cholera now, 
and not be properly taken care of, how could we write 
to your family? What could we say to them?” 

“You mean in case of my death? By the bye, I 
never thought of that. Do not walk so fast—I want 
to speak to you, and I know you must dismiss me at 
the next turn. Should I die of cholera—” 

“Tt is time enough to talk of death when you are 
ill,” said Hildegarde, hastily. 

“No, it will be too late then. Twenty-four hours 
are more than enough to finish a man’s life now. Will 
‘you undertake to write to my sister, and arrange my 
effects?” 

“Are you joking?” 

“Not in the least. You will find in a rosewood 
case a number of papers—a journal in fact. These 
papers must be carefully sealed, and addressed to my 
sister. There is also a miniature— 

“T know,” said Hildegarde— 
“How do you know,” cried Hamilton, stooping 
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forwards to catch a glimpse of her features, “how do 
you know anything about that?” 

“Lina Berger examined your dressing case one 
M evening when she was in your room.  Crescenz was 

present, and naturally told me of the miniature—I 

often reminded her of it." 

“Indeed! And for what purpose?” 

“To prevent her forgetting that you had not even 
[ a heart to bestow on her." 
| “You are right. But to return to the miniature; 
the original possesses, indeed, a large portion of my s 
affection—"” Hamilton stopped; he had flattered him- 
self that his companion would, in some way, betray 
feelings either of jealousy or curiosity, but she walked 
on steadily without looking at him; and when he 
paused, she observed, “You must make haste; we are 
just at the corner; you need not tell me about the 
original, but say what you wish me to do with the 
picture.” 

“Should we never meet again, unfeeling girl,” 
said Hamilton, half laughing, “you must send the 
picture to my father, for it is my sister Helen’s por- 
trai ” - 

As he spoke, they had reached the place where 
he knew he must leave her; she stopped, and said 
quickly, “Mr. Hamilton, I have in this instance done 
you great injustice; I thought your heart was bestowed 
on the original of the miniature. Without this ex- 

lanation, I should certainly have regarded your con- 
duet towards us as unpardonably heart—less!” 
? “Not quite,” said Hamilton, lightly; “I really had 
| a heart at my disposal some time ago; younger sons 
are allowed to have hearts in England, and to give 
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them away as they please; few people there think it 
worth while to accept so worthless a thing as a heart 
alone. In Germany, the same rational idea seems to 
prevail—” 

“Not so,” cried Hildegarde, warmly; “a heart is 
always of value—must be of value to every one, 
especially to every woman.” 

“You are making a collection of such valuables, 
I think," said Hamilton. "Your cousin’s has been 
forced upon you; Zedwitz’, to say the least, you tacitly 
aecepted; what you intend to do with mine—" 

“I must go home now,” said Hildegarde, glancing 
uneasily down the street; "it may be remarked if I 
stand here so long with you—" 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Hamilton, smiling, “I 
have no intention of ever again favouring you with 
avowals of affection as absurd as useless. You were 
quite right not to listen to me, but you must have 
the kindness not to listen to my midnight representa- 
tives either. Such men must not speak for me." 

*Do not think about that any more," said Hilde- 
garde. “I dislike the recollection of my stupidity.” 

*If I only knew who it was," said Hamilton, con- 
tracting his brows. 

“You possibly suspect Oscar, but when I referred 
to the subject yesterday evening, he did not in the 
least understand what I meant, and afterwards denied 
having seen me from the time I had received my 
Christmas presents." x 

"So, then, it was Zedwitz," said Hamilton, mus- 
ingly. “I am sorry for it; our friendship is at an 
end." 

“Oh, no," cried Hildegarde; “perhaps it was not 
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Count Zedwitz; it is not like him to act so; besides he 
never speaks French with me, and—and his manners 
are always so respectful Oh, no, I do not think— 
I am quite sure it could not have been Count Zed- 
witz." 

"How ean you, who are always so rational and 
candid, talk so? You know it must have been one or 
the other, no one else could have any motive for ask- 
ing those questions; I only wish—" 

"And I wish," said Hildegarde, interrupting him, 
“I wish you would not either think, or speak again 
about this disagreeable affair. Oscar has denied know- 
ing anything about it; therefore you have no pretence 
to seek a quarrel with him. You have scarcely a right 
on suspicion to withdraw your friendship from Count 
Zedwitz." 

"On suspicion! No: but I shall certainly ask him 
if he were on the stairs of your house on Christmas 
Eve." 

*He will say that he was not." 

“Tf he do, I shall believe him." 

“And I also," said Hildegarde, moving onwards. 

“You think highly of Zedwitz?” 

“Most highly. I have already told you so.” 

“And of your cousin?” 

Hildegarde was silent. 

“And yet you continue intimate with him, and 
tolerate his rhapsodies!” 

“He is my cousin—he loves me—and—if you must 
know all, I—I fear him now!” 

“You! you fear him?” 

“Yes; I fear his love and his jealousy—his fright- 
ful bursts of passion—his horrible threats.— But, 
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look, there is Walburg just now coming home, I must 
enter the house before her. Adieu.” 

The Zedwitz’ were profuse in their thanks to Ha- 
milton, and used all their eloquence to induce him to 
return with them to Edelhof, no argument, however, 
could prevail on him to quit Munich. Before Zedwitz 
left, he gave Hamilton the assurance that he had not 
been in the Rosenbergs’ house on Christmas eve. “If 
you require proof," he added, “I can give it. You 
may remember I told you that I felt very ill. Could 
a man in the state I was then, think of such mumme- 
ries? besides, when we parted, I went home, that is, 
to our house in—Street, changed my clothes, which 
were wet, and drank some wine. You can inquire of 
our old housekeeper." 

“Tt is quite unnecessary," said Hamilton. “I should 
rather apologize for having thought you capable of 
such conduct, even in joke. Hildegarde did not for a 
moment suspect you, although she had heard her cou- 
sin's denial." 

“Excellent girll—she did me but justice. Much 
as I should like to know her feelings towards me, I 
never, even if I had an opportunity, would resort to 
such means of obtaining information." 

The carriage rolled to the door. Hamilton assisted 
his friend down the narrow stair-case. “What do you 
mean to do with yourself until you are allowed to re- 
turn to the Rosenbergs?" asked the latter, as he pressed 
heavily on his arm. 

“I shall buy another horse, and a sledge. If the 
snow last, I rather expect some amusement." 

Arrived in the street, Zedwitz was obliged to lean 
exhausted against the house. He was with great diffi- 
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eulty lifted into the carriage, and, as he sunk back in 
the corner, his languid eyes turned slowly to the win- 
dows of the opposite house. Crescenz and her brothers 
were looking out, Hildegarde was not visible, he 
slightly touched his cap, and turned away. His 
mother and sister were making a final effort to induce 
Hamilton to remove to Edelhof or Lengheim. Zedwitz 
saw the uselessness of their endeavours, and calling 
Hamilton to his side, whispered, “If you should be ill, 
remember your promise to send for me directly.” He 
then placed his hands on his shoulders, and kissed him 
on both sides of his face. Completely abushed by 
this proceeding, Hamilton blushed excessively, and 
stammered a few incoherent words as the varriage 
drove off. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Discussion. 


“On, Hildegarde!” cried Crescenz, pushing back 
her work-table in order to be able to see better from 
the window. “Oh, Hildegarde—look, look! ‘There 
is Mr. Hamilton driving such a beautiful sledge up 
our street; and the horses are prancing and dancing, 
and shaking their red tassels and silver bells! Oh, 
how pretty! How I wish he would take me out with 
him!" 

“Babette!” cried Mr. Rosenberg from the next 
room. “Mr. Hamilton is just passing our house, and 
seems in perfect health. How long do you mean his 
quarantine to last?" 

"I have no objection to his returning to-morrow,” 
answered Madame Rosenberg, who was arranging one 
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of the chests of drawers in the drawing-room. “You 
may tell him so, if you like, this afternoon.” 

“Not I!” said her husband. “You banished him, 
and you may recall him too; if, however, you really 
wish him to return, you had better make haste, for he 
seems to be amusing himself very well at Havards, 
and is always surrounded by a number of acquaint- 
ance. I must confess I miss him more than I ex- 
pected.” 

“T wish him to return, of course,” said Madame 
Rosenberg pushing in the drawers with some violence; 
“but, for another week or so, I must say I have no 
objection to his remaining where he is. I can hardly 
believe that he will escape the cholera—he is so care- 
less! Always going out without a cloak, and being 
wet through!—wearing thin boots and no flannel 
waistcoat! Heating his stove and opening his windows. 
Running out in the middle of the night every time 
that there is an alarm about a house on fire. What 
can one expect from such doings!” 

“As you please, my dear,” said Mr. Rosenberg, 
contentedly. “You know I never had any fancy for 
lodgers in our house: he is the first I have been able 
to tolerate. I think, however, you should not allow 
him to pay for his apartments here and at Havard’s 
too!” 

“Oh, of course not,” said his wife; “though I am 
sure that is the very last thing he would think about 
—he is excessively careless about money.” 

“So it seems—and I suspect he is spending more 
than is necessary at present. He gives suppers every 
nigh n 
“I don’t believe that!” 
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“You may believe it—or rather believe me, for I 
| supped with him after the theatre yesterday.” 

“ You!” 

è “Yes. There were also three young Englishmen, 
and that little Lieutenant Maier who goes every where, 
playing cards and making himself agreeable.” 

“Lieutenant Maier! How did Mr. Hamilton become 
acquainted with him?” 

“Oddly enough; he met him in the English gar- 
dens one evening before he went to Seon, and either 
knocked him down or was knocked down by him—I 
really forget which; but a fact it is that Hamilton in- 
vited him to supper without remembering his name, 
and they insisted on my introducing them formally to 
each other.” 

“Well, to be sure!” exclaimed Madame Rosenberg. 
“Tf ever I heard of such a thing!” 

“He wishes exceedingly to return to us,” continued 

her husband; “he said so when I was leaving—in- 
deed, he gave me to understand that his guests were 
merely invited to prevent him from thinking too much 
| of our quiet household!” 
“Oh, if that be the case, I consider it a sort of 
duty to bring him back here, and out of the way of 
temptation,” said Madame Rosenberg, joining her hus- 
band, and leaving Hildegarde and Crescenz alone. 

They had been interested auditors of this conver- 
sation as they sat together working. “How I like 
him for inviting that Lieutenant Maier to supper with- 
out knowing his name! Don’t you? It.is so English! 
I am very glad he is coming back to us!” 

“His return ought to be a matter of indifference to 
you,” said Hildegarde, without looking "P 
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“But I cannot be so indifferent as you are!” cried 
Crescenz, petulantly. “And, though I am going to 
be married to Major Stultz, Lina Berger says that Mr. 
Hamilton may still be ‘mein Schats’ just the same, and 
no harm!” 

“Lina Berger talks great nonsense,” said Hilde- 
garde, with heightened colour. “This is, however, 
worse than nonsense!” 

“And yet she could give you some good advice, if 
you chose to listen to her,” observed Crescenz, nodding 
her head sagaciously. 

"I do not require any advice from a person I so 
thoroughly dislike and despise.” 

“Oh, that’s just the same with her; she says she 
always disliked you, but that she despises you now 
that you have fallen in love with Theodore Bieder- 
mann!” 

"What an absurd idea!" said Hildegarde, con- 
temptuously. “Marie de Hoffmann has already told 
me something of that kind." 

“Lina told me long ago that Mr. Biedermann did 
no think you at all handsome!" 

“That I think very probable," said Hildegarde. 

“And she says now, he is just the person to teach 
you not to fall in love without provocation!" 

“I think he is more likely to teach me to write 
German grammatically!” answered Hildegarde, with a 
careless laugh. 

"And do you really not care for any body, and 
you a whole year older than I am!" exclaimed Cres- 


cenz, with unfeigned astonishment, “Lina first thought ' 


you liked Mr. Hamilton, until I assured her you hated 
him. Then she said you had taken a wild kind of 
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fancy to our cousin Oscar. Then she thought you 
were pretending to like Count Zedwitz on account of 
b his rank and—” 

“I am sure I ought to be obliged to you, Crescenz, 
for discussing my affairs in this manner with my 
greatest enemy,” said Hildegarde, indignantly. 

“Oh, don’t be angry. I assure you she talked all 
herself. I did not say a single word—” 

“You forget having confessed that you told her all 
} I had confided to you about Count Zedwitz.” 
| “But you never confided in me at all, Hildegarde! 
All I know was what I overheard when you were so 
angry about the letter, you know!" 
| “T remember speaking to you about that letter, 
| and telling you to rejoice that you had never had any 
| annoyance of the kind.” 

F “But I assure you Lina had heard everything from 
l the Doctor—” 
! “Pshaw!” cried Hildegarde, pushing back her 
| chair, “There is no use talking to you!" 
“T am quite prepared for remarks of this kind,” 
said Crescenz, with a ludicrous imitation of Hilde- 
| garde's natural dignity of manner, "Lina says there is 
1 no bearing you since I have been engaged to be married!” 
| “So,” said Hildegarde, throwing down her work— 
| *but I do not quite understand the—" 
“Oh, it is easily understood—you are older, and 
think you ought to have been the first." 
| “This is really too absurd,” cried Hildegarde, 
» laughing good humouredly. 
| “Oh, laugh as much as you please—but since 
we have returned from Seon—you have become quite 
a different person!” 
7% 
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“Did Lina put that into your head also?” asked 
Hildegarde, quickly. 

“Oh, no,” cried Crescenz, while her eyes filled 
with tears, “I did not require Lina to point that out 
to me. Silly as you think me—I can feel—you 
are quite changed." 

^ *Hildegarde bit her lip—walked to the window— 

came hastily back again, and throwing her arms round 
her sister, kissed her cheek, while she whispered, 
“Dear girl, I am not in the least changed in my af- 
fection for you; but you know yourself that every 
word I speak to you is repeated to Lina Berger; and f 
how can you expect me to trust you?” 

“But,” said Crescenz, looking up, “but you know 
I often repeated what you said when we were at 
school, and you only scolded a little sometimes. Now, 
you scarcely ever get into a passion, and are so cold, r 
and so careful what you say—just like Mademoiselle | 
Hortense!” 

“Like Mademoiselle Hortense?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that you have her thick nose, 
and high shoulders,” said Crescenz, smiling through 
her tears, “but you scarcely take any notice of me, | 
and are always talking of books with Mr. Hamilton!" | 

Hildegarde was silent. 

*And then you speak English now more than 
French, and Lina says,—" 

“Don’t tell me what she says, don't name her to 
me again," cried Hildegarde, impatiently. 

“No—no, I won't," said Crescenz, alarmed. 

*Odious person," continued Hildegarde, turning 
away, “I can never forgive her for having embittered 
the last weeks we shall probably ever spend together." 
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“Well,” said Crescenz, drying her eyes, “at all 
events we shall get on better after my marriage. You 
b know you must have a sort of respect for me then." 

Hildegarde turned round to see if her sister were 
joking; but Crescenz looked perfectly serious. 

* Respect is due to married persons," she continued, 
neatly folding up the work which her sister had 
thrown on the chair “Mamma says so—and then 
you know I shall be quite another sort of person 
when I am the mother of a family—" 

| Hildegarde laughed unrestrainedly. 
l “Madame Lustig says I may have a dozen chil- 
| 


dren!— They shall all have pretty names—not one of 
them shall be called Blazius, that I am determined— 
they shall be Albert, Maximilian, Ferdinand, Adolph, 
Philibert.” 
F “Philibert is not a pretty name,” said Hildegarde, 
interrupting her merrily. 

“Don’t you think so? Well, we can choose another, 
| Conrad. for instance?” 
| “Or Oscar?" 

“Oh no, because I should imagine a sort of resem- 
blance to cousin Oscar, and I don’t—quite—like him 
—that is, not very much, though he is my cousin. 
He is very cross sometimes, indeed almost always to 
your friend Marie—but oh!  Hildegarde, one very 
pretty name we have forgotten, and of a very hand- 
some person too—Alfred! Mr. Hamilton, you know— 
is not Alfred a pretty name?" 

" “Vos.” 
“And he is certainly handsome? Even you must 
allow that?” 
Hildegarde was spared the answer, for Madame 
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Rosenberg entered the room, and having discovered 
that the tip of Crescenz’ little nose was red, immediately 
declared it was from want of exercise, and sent both 
sisters to play at battledore and shuttlecock in the 
nursery with their brothers. 

She then despatched a message to Hamilton, which 
eaused his immediate return to her house. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Sledge. 


Haxinrow's sledge was the subject of discussion 
the very first evening of his return—he, of course, 
proposed their making use of it, and assured Madame 
Rosenberg she might trust herself and her daughters 
to his care without fear. 

“Oh dear—I'm sure I should not be in the least 
afraid,” cried Crescenz. 

“And yet you are the greatest coward in the house,” 
said her mother. “I am sure you will scream so often 
that Mr. Hamilton will refuse to take you a second 
time." 

*Allow me to observe," said Major Stultz, his face 
increasing in redness as he spoke—“and I conceive 
I have some right to give an opinion on the subject— 
that I totally disapprove of Crescenz's going out in 
Mr. Hamilton's sledge." 

“Are you afraid to trust her to my care?" asked 
Hamilton, laughing. 

Major Stultz rapped on the table with his fingers, 
and looked significantly towards Madame Rosenberg. 

*You surely do not think I shall be so awkward as 
to upset the sledge?” continued Hamilton. 
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“T have the highest opinion of you, Mr. Hamilton, 
the highest opinion—where horses are concerned,” 
began Major Stultz, with some embarrassment, while 
Hamilton rubbed his upper lip to hide a smile. “Had 
you a carriage instead of a sledge, the case would be 
different, and I—but I see you understand me.” 

“Not in the least,” said Hamilton, looking up in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“Crescenz does, however,” said Major Stultz, turn- 
ing to his betrothed, whose face was suffused with 
blushes. 

Madame Rosenberg had been occupied with little 
Peppy—she was arranging the broken harness of a 
wooden cart-horse, which had been dragged somewhat 
roughly round the room. She now looked up, and 
observed in a low volce, and with a sort of expressive 
wink at Major Stultz, *Mr. Hamilton being an English- 
man, knows nothing about sledging rights. Keep 
your own council, and he will never think of claim- 
ing it." 

“He may claim it from whoever he pleases,” cried 
Major Stultz, bluntly; “but not from my Crescenz, 
that’s all!” 

“What is it—what is my right? What may I 
claim?” asked Hamilton, quickly. 

No one seemed disposed to explain, until at length 
Madame Rosenberg replied, laughing, “Neither more 
or less than a kiss, which is a sort of old privilege 
allowed a gentleman if he drive a lady in a sledge! 
Now, I know that from me you will not claim it, be- 
cause I am neither young nor pretty—nor from 
Hildegarde, because you don’t like her well enough— 
nor from Crescenz, because she is betrothed. So really, 
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Major, I see no reason for making such a serious 
face.” 

“T intend to drive Crescenz myself in a sledge, 
said Major Stultz; “I take it for granted she will enjoy 
it quite as much with me as with Mr. Hamilton.” 

Crescenz bent her head over her work, and said 
not a word. 

A heavy fall of snow during the night, and a clear 
blue sky the next day, proved most propitious: and 
after dinner, the sledge was brought to the door. Ma- 
dame Rosenberg and her son Gustle were carefully 
assisted by Hamilton into the light, fantastic vehicle, 
while Hans, not unnecessarily, held the horses’ heads. 
No sooner were the spirited animals released, than 
they bounded forward with a vehemence which caused 
Madame Rosenberg to utter an only half-suppressed 
scream, while the child, participating in his mother's 
alarm, seized Hamilton's arm, and clung to it with all 
his strength. One of the horses reared dangerously. 
“Gustle, you must not touch my arm, or the reins!” 
cried Hamilton, shaking him off. “They will be quiet 
in a moment," he added to Madame Rosenberg, who 
had closed her eyes and compressed her lips as if pre- 
pared for the worst; but notwithstanding all his en- 
deavours, the horses pranced and danced and bounded, 
to the great admiration of the passers-by, while poor 
Madame Rosenberg sat in a sort of agony. She did 
not speak a word until they had reached the Nymphen- 
burg road, but there every sledge they met increased 
her terrors, and at length she spoke—“Oh, dear, 
good, excellent Mr. Hamilton—turn back and take 
me home again—I know you are too good-natured to 
enjoy my anxiety—if it were only for Gustle's sake, 
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see—Oh!—Ah! The child is frightened to death 
almost, and no wonder! I declare if I had not come 
out in my slippers, I would walk home—Oh, pray 
stop—turn—before we meet that sledge coming to- 
wards us. When your horses hear the bells of the 
other sledges, they get quite wild! Dear, kind Mr. Ha- 
milton, I shall love you all my life if you will only 
take us home again.” 

Gustle, shocked by his mother’s unwounted humility 
of manner, and imagining himself in the most immi- 
nent danger, commenced roaring with all his might, 
and Hamilton turned his horses, while assuring Madame 
Rosenberg they were the gentlest animals in the world, 
and it was only the fine weather that had put them in 
spirits. 

On their return they found a respectable-looking 
hackney coach placed on a sledge waiting at the door. 
Crescenz, her little brother Peppy, and Major Stultz, 
were preparing to enter it. 

“T will go with you,” cried Madame Rosenberg, 
joining them. “Gustle must not lose his drive—Mr. 
Hamilton’s horses are much too wild for me!” 

“T thought as much,” said Major Stultz, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

“Am I permitted to ask Mademoiselle Hildegarde 
to go with me?” asked Hamilton. 

“Yes, but you must tell her how your horses have 
frightened me, and you must promise to drive on the 
Nymphenburg-road where we can see you, and you 
must not go further than the palace, and back again.” 

“Agreed,” said Hamilton. 

“And you must on no account quit the sledge, or 
enter the inn.” 
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“Of course not.” 

Hildegarde was surprised to see him so soon again. 
He explained, and asked her if she were afraid to trust 
herself to his care. 

“No, I believe you drive well.” 

“Rather—but I have never had a sledge until now 
---and they seem slippery concerns.” 

“T have heard that being thrown out of one is 
more uncomfortable than dangerous,” said Hildegarde, 
laughing, as she entered her room to dress herself. 

The horses pawed the half frozen snow, and were 
even more impatient than before—but this time no 
hand was laid on his arm, no stifled scream vexed his 
ear. Hildegarde admired the silver serpents which 
ornamented the front of the sledge—the silver bells 
which glittered on the harness, and the gay scarlet 
tassels which the horses flung in the air with every 
movement—the blue sky—the dazzling snow; and 
Hamilton, perfectly reassured, was soon able to prove 
to his horses that he no longer feared to correct them. 

In a few minutes, they had overtaken and passed 
the hackney sledge, containing the rest of the party, 
nor was it long before they reached Nymphenburg. 

“What shall we do now?” said Hamilton, “I pro- 
mised your mother not to go further than the palace, 
I am sure the others are not yet half way here, must 
we go home so soon?” 

“Drive round and round this enclosure until they 
come, it will amuse us, and exercise the horses,” re- 
plied Hildegarde. 

They drove round several times, each time quicker 
than the preceding, while Hans, with extraordinary 
energy, cracked the pliant leather whip peculiar to 
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sledges. Several people collected to look on, among 
others a carter, with an empty waggon. One of his 
horses was young and unbroken; as the sledge passed, 
it plunged, and rattled its heavy harness; Hamilton’s 
horses shied, dashed into the deep snow heaped up 
beside the road, upset the sledge, and then struggled 
violently to make themselves free. Hamilton still con- 
trived to hold the reins until his servant came to his 
assistance, and then rushed to Hildegarde, who had 
been thrown to some distance. A crowd had gathered 
round her. 

“Hildegarde, dearest, are you hurt?” he asked, 
anxiously, 

“Not in the least,” she answered, laughing, while 
she shook the snow from her cloak, “not in the least, 
I was thrown at the first jerk into the fresh snow, and 
every time I attempted to get up, I fell back again, until 
I received assistance, for which I thank you,” she said, 
turning to some strangers, and then she added hurriedly 
to Hamilton, “Let us go home.” 

The sledge had been easily set to rights, and they 
once more drove off at a furious pace. 

“As wild a young pair as ever I saw,” observed 
an officer to his wife, as they turned towards the inn 
to rest, and refresh themselves with a cup of coffee. 

"We have disobeyed your mother," began Hamil- 
ton, “unintentionally indeed, but—” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, she forbade our leaving the sledge on any 
account whatever,” said Hamilton, laughing, “now, I 
don’t in the least mind being lectured by her, but I 
confess I do not enjoy the idea of Major Stultz’ triumph. 
How unmercifully I shall be laughed at!” 
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“I don’t see any necessity for saying anything 
about the matter," said Hildegarde, “if you choose to 
be silent, I shall never refer to the subject, in fact, I 
was altogether to blame, it was my proposition driving 
round that inclosure, and it was I who encouraged you 
to worry the horses, in order to show you that I was 
not afraid of them." 

“The earter, and his young horse were to blame,” 
said Hamilton, *he ought not to have come so close 
to us, but I should be very glad to escape Major 
Stultz’ heavy raillery. Do you hear, Hans—you fell 
out of the sledge in your sleep, not even to your father 
must you say otherwise than that my horses are as 
steady as oxen. Do you understand?” 

‘es, Sir." 

Perhaps the fear of being questioned, induced Ha- 
milton, when returning, to pass the others so quickly 
that he did not hear their cries to him to stop, and 
return to Nymphenburg. Perhaps the wish to be once 
more alone with his companion for half an hour, made 
him urge his horses to their hardest trot; if the latter 
had been his object, his annoyance may be conceived, 
when on reaching home, just as they had begun to 
ascend the stairs together, gaily laughing, he perceived 
Count Raimund standing above them. He had seen 
their arrival from the Hoffmanns’ window, and rushed 
out under pretence of a joke, but in reality to waylay 
them. Hamilton could not conceal his vexation, he 
frowned, and muttered the words, “everlasting bore!" 
which made Hildegarde’s countenance change in a 
manner that irritated her cousin. “Hildegarde, I must 
speak to you,” he began, abruptly. 

“Speak on,” she said, continuing to ascend the stairs. 
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“T must ask you a question—and—we must be 
alone.” 

“You are peremptory—ask differently, and per— 
haps I may comply with your request.” 

Count Raimund grasped—not gently—his cousin’s 
arm—she turned round—became very pale—and re- 
quested Hamilton in a low voice to go up stairs—she 
would follow him directly. 

“Do you really wish me to go?” he asked hesitat- 
ingly. “Do you remain willingly with your cousin? 
1 Remember," he added indignantly, “the nearest rela- 
tionship cannot authorize such—” 

Count Raimund made a violent gesture—Hilde- 
garde placed herself between them and said hurriedly, 
“I—I do wish to speak to Oscar," and Hamilton in- 
stantly left them. 

Directly he has gone, her manner totally changed, 
“Your question, Oscar, and quickly?” she said, haughtily, 
“I have no intention of remaining on the cold stair- 
case more than a few minutes." 

“Gently, gently, Hildegarde—you think the danger 
is over now your treasure is out of sight—but you see 
how ready he is to quarrel, with all his coolness—be 
careful, or—” 

“Your question,” said Hildegarde, leaning against 
the wall with a sigh of resignation. 

“Did this a—this Englishman condescend to claim 
his sledging right from you?” 

« No." 

*Did not think it worth while!" said Raimund, 
? sneeringly. 

JS probably. Have you any thing else to ob- 
serv 
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“Yes, false girl!” cried Raimund, vehemently, 
“you know this is not the case—you know he loves 
you—his every look betrays him—but by Heaven, 
if you grant him what I, your nearest relative have 
so long implored in vain—his life shall be the for- 
feit —" 

“Always threatening!" exclaimed Hildegarde, in- 
dignantly. 

“Tt is my only means to obtain a moment's atten- 
tion from you. He little knows, that to his influence 
alone, I am indebted for every favour,—for every 
common civility, I receive from you!" 

*He little knows that, indeed!" said Hildegarde, 
bitterly, “were he aware of it, he would soon release 
me from my thraldom." 

“Tell him—tell him. I desire nothing more than 
that matters should come to extremities! You look in- 
credulous, Hildegarde. Hear me and judge for your- 
self. Pecuniary difficulties have often made men put 
an end to their existence—and you know what mine 
are! add to this, a violent and hopeless love, and 
the certainty of being obliged in a week or ten days, 
to marry a person for whom I never can feel a particle 
of either affection or admiration!" 

“But who is worthy of both!” cried Hildegarde. 

“Perhaps so—I wish Marie every happiness with 
another—For myself," he added, folding his arms 
and looking musingly down the stairs, “I wish to die, 
to die soon—and quickly— but not by my own 
hand. They say it is a fearful crime to commit sui- 
cide! Were I certain of being shot by Hamilton, I 
should not hesitate—he must then leave Bavaria 
and you for ever—but the chances are, I should 
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shoot him—I hate him so intensely, that the temptation 
would be more than I could resist—” 

*Horrible!" cried Hildegarde, covering her face 
with her hands, *How can you deliberately think of 
committing murder?" 

“That’s it—that's what I mean, you see, Hilde- 
garde, death is my only resource, but I shudder at the 
thought of staining my hands with other blood than 
my own. The double crime is more than I can resolve 
upon." 

: “Ah, I see now,” she said, forcing a smile; “you 
are only trying to frighten me, as you have often done 
before." 

He shook his head, and continued. “As long as 
I had the faintest hope of obtaining your affection, I 
was a different being; you might have made of me 
what you pleased—and I should have gained your love 
but for this supercilious Englishman, for you were dis- 
posed to like me at first." 

“As a relation—yes— " 

* More than that—much more, Hildegarde," cried 
Raimund, vehemently. 

"And had I loved you more than as a cousin, what 
purpose would it have served? Our relationship is too 
near to permit of a marriage." 

“Nothing easier than obtaining a dispensation,” 
cried Raimund, eagerly, and in a moment losing all 
violence of manner and voice. 

“But we are both without fortune," said Hilde- 
garde. 

“T could quit the army. There are many situa- 
tions whieh I could obtain. We should be poor, in- 
deed, very poor; but what is poverty when—-Oh! 
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Hildegarde, has this consideration caused your cold- 
ness or are you—What a fool I am?” he exclaimed, 
passionately. "She treats me like a madman from 
whom she would escape without witnessing a paroxysm! 
Go, you have tortured me—deliberately—most horribly. 
Go, I would hate you if I could!” 

Hildegarde began slowly to ascend the stairs; as 
she turned to the next flight an unusual sound made 
her look downwards, and she perceived her cousin 
vainly endeavouring to suppress the fearful emotion 
which agitated his whole frame. A man’s tears are a 
phenomenon too rare to be seen unmoved. Hilde- 
garde stopped, and held out her hand. “Oscar, dear 
Oscar, what I said was not in heartlessness, but in 
the hope of convincing you of the utter impossibility 
of our ever being more to each other than cousins 
Think of your solemn engagement to Marie—of your 
promises to your father. Remember that no situation 
you could ever obtain would enable you to pay your 
debts!" 

“True—most true. I was dreaming just now,” 
said Raimund, with forced composure. ''I am sorry 
to have kept you so long here—in the cold. Go, Mr. 
Hamilton is waiting for you!" 

“He is not. I shall most probably not see him 
until evening." 

Raimund looked up, smiled mournfully, and then 
rushed down the stairs. 

A minute later Hildegarde was in her room; her 
cloak and boa almost suffocated her, and she shook 
them off impatiently, sunk on a chair, and murmured, 
“What shall I do? What ought I to do? Oscar will 
quarrel with him—kill him, and I shall be the 
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cause. He must leave Munich—leave us and return 
to England." Here she sprang from her chair, and 
walked up and down the room for a few minutes. “Is 
there, then, no other way of keeping him out of 
danger? Suppose he could be induced to go to the 
Zs? He said he intended to visit them. If he could 
only go until after Oscar's marriage? A fortnight— 
only two weeks, and all danger would be over! I 
must speak to him, even if he insist on know- 
ing everything. I wonder is he in the drawing- 
room?” 

He was not, nor in the school-room, and she had 
not courage to seek him in his apartment. She hoped 
to find an opportunity in the course of the next day, 
although with female quickness she had already ob- 
served that he no longer sought to be alone with her, 
or in any way to occupy her attention. “Hamilton's 
motives were honourable, but he could scarcely have 
chosen a more judicious mode of conduct in order to 
facilitate their intercourse; it had already convinced 

` Mr. Rosenberg of his indifference to his daughter, just 

. when he had begun to entertain suspicions to the con- 

.trary, and confirmed Madame Rosenberg in the idea 

_ that Hamilton actually disliked her. 

y After wandering about the house for some time, 
Hildegarde returned to her room, and endeavoured to 
arrange her thoughts, and her balls of coloured 
worsted and silks until the return of her family. They 
came late, and talked loudly and gaily on their ar- 
rival. When Crescenz entered the room she immediately 
exclaimed, “Oh Hildegarde, we have had such a 
pleasant party—such a number of people, and such 
good coffee! and the Bergers—Oh dear, I was so 
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sorry that you and—but I had almost forgotten, 
mamma says you must make tea directly for Mr. Ha- 
milton, he is going to the Theatre, there is an Opera, 
and he wishes to hear the overture.” 

Hildegarde pushed back her work-frame, and left 
the room to seek the breakfast service of highly gilt 
china, which Madame Rosenberg had received as a 
wedding present, and which, though certainly intended 
by the donor to have been “kept for show,” she had 
latterly appropriated to Hamilton’s use, whenever he 
drank tea alone, and this was generally the case the 
evenings he went to the Theatre. When she carried 
it to the drawing-room, she found her father, mother, 
and Major Stultz with him, and as she poured out the 
weak beverage, and arranged the plate of bread and 
butter, her mother continued speaking “we thought 
you did not choose to hear us—but then what motive 
could you have!" 

“What indeed?" said Hamilton. i 

“The Major shouted the words Nymphenburg and 
coffee as loud as he could, he thought they might give 
you an idea what we meant." 

“We heard nothing. The confounded bells made 
such a noise." 

“The bells are very useful when it grows foggy, 
or dark, as we found this evening," observed Major 
Stultz. 

“Hildegarde, you may light the candles,—Mr. Ha- 
milton cannot find the way to his mouth.” 

Hildegarde brought them, while Crescenz, who had 
joined the others, continued repeating, “So pleasant, 
so gay! So many people! And then about the upset— 
did you relate about that?” 
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“No,” cried Hamilton, looking up; “pray tell me 
about it. You don’t mean to say you were upset?” 

“Oh, no! But a young Englishman and his wife 
were thrown out of their sledge to-day when they were 
driving round the palings at Nymphenburg. Captain 
What’s-his-name told us all about it, and they were so 
young, and so handsome, he said!” 

“Your countrymen can drive mail coaches better 
than sledges," said Major Stultz, laughing. 

“Tt is not proved that they were English,” said 
Hamilton, with a smile only perceptible to Hildegarde. 
“They may have been Germans." 

"Zimmermann said they were certainly English, 
and he understands the language. The lady thanked 
him in French for extricating her out of the snow: he 
says she was quite English looking, and uncommonly 

| handsome!” 

““T have no doubt of his judgment on that subject,” 

i said Hamilton. 

“And,” said Crescenz, “her husband seemed so 
fond of her, and said all sorts of things to her when 
he assisted her into the sledge again!” 

“All sorts of things!” cried Hamilton, laughing. 
“Such as, for instance, —?” 

“Qh, I cannot say the English words—I have 
uever heard you say anything that sounded like them.” 

“Of course not—I must wait until I have a wife, 
I suppose." 

Hildegarde's face had flushed during this conver- 
sation. Hamilton seemed so much amused with it, 
that he forgot the overture he had been so anxious to 
hear. "Your friend did not know at all who they 
were?" he asked, bending over his teacup. 

gs 
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“Not in the least,” answered Major Stultz; “but 
the lady made a great impression on Zimmermann, he 
seemed altogether to have fallen in love with her!” 

“Oh, ho!” exclaimed Mr. Rosenberg, “what did 
hife wife say to that?” 

“She said she had no cause for jealousy, the Eng- 
lishwoman did not look at any one,—she only seemed 
anxious to assure her husband that she was not in the 
least hurt, though she must have been considerably 
bruised, and she appeared to wish every one else at 
the bottom of the sea! A good example for you, 
Crescenz, next month, eh?” 

Crescenz looked silly, and turned away. 

“Half-past six!" cried Mr. Rosenberg, looking at 
his watch; “I must be off. Mr. Hamilton seems to 
forget that he intended to go with me to the theatre. 
The overture will be over.” 

“But not the ballet,” said Hamilton, “and the ballet 
in ‘Robert’ is what I like best; if I be in time for that 
and the Princess’ aria, I am satisfied.” 

Mr. Rosenberg, who went regularly four times a 
week to the theatre, and particularly disliked arriving 
late, partly from the fear of being obliged to walk 
over his neighbours feet in order to reach his chair, 
partly from long habits of punctuality, after a few 
minutes indulgence of civilly expressive impatience, 
quitted the room, bowing over his watch, which he still 
held in his hand, as a sort of excuse to Hamilton. 

“I thought you intended to go too?” said Crescenz 
to Major Stultz. 

“Yes, Zimmermann has given me his place to-night, 
but I believe I shall wait for Mr. Hamilton. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Hamilton, “but you 
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must not expect me to leave this warm room for an 
hour at least.” 

“An hour!” exclaimed Major Stultz; “why half 
the opera will be over.” 

* Very likely, but I have heard it so often." 

“Do you forget the ballet?” 

*Very probably I shall" said Hamilton. 

“I knew,” cried Crescenz, “I knew he did not 
really care for the ballet." 

“Excuse me, but I do care for the ballet, and I 
should care more for it if the dancers were prettier, 
and had not such thick ancles!" 

“Smooth water runs deep," said Major Stultz. “It 
is a pity, Crescenz, your mother did not hear that 
speech, she would hardly have believed her own ears!" 

“Why not?” said Hamilton; “Do you mean to say 
that you do not, or did not formerly, like seeing a 
ballet, and pretty women too?” 

"We will not discuss this subject in the presence 
of the young ladies," said Major Stultz. 

“There is nothing to discuss," said Hamilton, care- 
lessly; "Ilike seeing pretty faces, and pretty ancles, 
and graceful figures, and I believe I am not singular 
in my taste; perhaps, however, you prefer the flowing 
hair which will be exhibited to-night. By the bye, one 
girl has the very longest and thickest hair I ever saw. 
Have you not observed it?" 

* Yes, Crescenz' however is nearly as long, I should 
think," replied Major Stultz, touching the thick plats 
which were wound round the back of her head. 

“She would make a charming ballet dancer in 
every respect," murmured Hamilton in French, while 
he laughingly glanced towards her. 
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“What does he say?” asked Major Stultz, who ob- 
served that Crescenz blushed and smiled alternately. 
* What does he say?” 

“To think of his caring so much for a ballet!" 
answered Crescenz evasively, while she still blushed 
and then laughed as she added, “and you know all 
mamma said about his being so religious, and not 
going out in the evenings, or on Sunday to the 
theatre." 

*[ suspect your mother has a better opinion of 
him than he deserves," whispered Major Stultz; Cres- 
cenz however shook her head so incredulously, or so 
coquettishly, that he added, “do not think me jealous, 
it is impossible now that I know who is the real ob- 
ject of his devotion." 

*Ah, you mean Hildegarde," said Crescenz, care- 
lessly. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Who then?” asked Crescenz, turning towards him 
quickly, curiosity depicted in every feature. “Who?” 

“I can scarcely tell you—as he has chosen a mar- 
ried woman—" 

Crescenz looked aghast. Major Stultz’ jealousy 
conquered his usual cireumspection—the moment was 
too favourable for making an impression—he bent to- 
wards her, and whispered, “no other than your friena 
Madame Berger.” 

~ “Impossible!” 

“Certain, nevertheless. When your mother forbade 
his returning here, he was invited to spend his disen- 
gaged evenings at her house. He knows the Doctor 
well, besides Berger is Zedwitz’ physician, and they 
have often met lately. Had the thing been feasible, 
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Hamilton would, I have no doubt, have taken up his 
quarters in their house!” 

Crescenz, for once in her life, seemed to think, and 
think deeply. All Major Stultz’s efforts to continue 
the conversation were fruitless; she bent her head over 
her work, and scarcely heard his excuses and regrets 
that he was going to the theatre without her. After 
he had left the room, there was a long pause. Hilde- 
garde had been leaning her head on her hand for the 
last half hour, apparently unconscious of what was 
going on about her. Crescenz moved softly towards 
her, and on pretence of consulting her about her work, 
contrived to relate what she had just heard. 

Hildegarde became so suddenly and remarkably 
pale, that Hamilton, who was in the habit of watching 
her, immediately perceived it, and exclaimed, “What 
is the matter? Are you ill?” 

*Not in the least," she answered, hastily rising, 
and walking to the other end of the room. 

“But is it not odious?” cried Crescenz indig- 
nantly, “she is the very last person I should have 
thought of!” 

“And the very first I should have suspected,” said 
Hildegarde. 

The house-bell rung, and a slight noise in the 
passage was followed by the entrance of the person 
who had been the subject of conversation. “How 
very odd!” exclaimed Crescenz, while Madame Berger 
advancing towards Hamilton, held out her hand, say- 
ing, “A l'Anglaise, how I like your English custom 
of shaking hands—it is so friendly! Bon soir, Hilde- 
garde. Give me a kiss, Cressy. Here I am, come 
all in the snow on foot to talk over our first ball, eh? 
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and to arrange the party of which we spoke,” she 
added, turning to Hamilton. 

“How provoking—and I am just preparing to go 
to the theatre!” 

“You most uncivil person! Can you not bestow 
half an hour on me?” 

“An hour—two hours if you in the slightest degree 
wish it. My regrets were for myself.” 

Hildegarde and Crescenz looked at each other. 

“T have not,” he continued gaily, “forgotten the 
pleasant evenings which I spent in your house during 
my banishment—they will ever remain among my most 
agreeable recollections.” 

“Perhaps I may give them a place among mine 
too,” said Madame Berger, seating herself on the sofa, 
and taking her knitting apparatus out of her pocket. 
Her fingers were soon in such quick motion, that it 
was impossible to follow them, but so expert was she 
in this kind of work, that her head turned in every 
direction, and her eyes wandered round the room as 
if she had been totally unoccupied. “Why girls, what 
is the matter with you both his evening? I never saw 
you so dul. We can fancy ourselves téte-à-téte," 
she said laughingly, to Hamilton, “if you would only 
cease playing with your teaspoon, and sit down beside 
me here.” 

Hamilton immediately took the offered place, and 
Madame Berger, half playfully, half maliciously, turned 
quite away from the sisters. “Well,” she continued, 
glancing covertly towards them; “to-morrow is our first 
ball, of course you have heard of our muslin dresses 
and wreaths of roses?” 

“No,” said Hamilton, “I only returned here yester- 
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day evening, and have heard nothing about it. Where 
is the ball?” 

“At the Museum. You are a member of the club, 
I believe—It is there you read the Foreign news- 
papers you know. I shall keep a waltz, or galoppe 
for you.” 

“To-morrow did you say? and I am invited to a 
private ball at Court! If it were only the day 
after!” 

“This all comes from Cholera!” cried Madame 
Berger, in a tone of vexation. “Everything heaped 
together at the end of the Carnival! There is to be 
a masquerade at the Theatre on Monday, you said 
you wished to go to one; let us, at least, arrange 
something about that!" 

"Can you not promise to be of the party?" said 
Hamilton, turning to Hildegarde. 

"It will altogether depend upon papa," she an- 
swered coldly, and then left the room without looking 
towards the speakers. 

“Come here, Crescenz," said Madame Berger, “come 
here, and I will tell you how we can manage it; your 
mother intends to go some day or other to see her 
i father. Why not on Monday, if Mr. Hamilton offers 
! his sledge?” 

! “Oh, she is so afraid of his horses, that nothing 
l would tempt her to take them.” 

“Well then—the Doctor must lend his old greys, 
for on Monday, both she and your father must be 
out of the way. Don’t be so stupid, as to say this to 
Hildegarde, however!” 

“Oh, mamma will never trust us with you alone,” 
said Crescenz. 
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“I suspected as much, and have engaged old 
Lustig to go with us; she will do whatever we please, 
and I have promised to arrange a 'Bat, for her like 
my own; we will all go as bats. Shall we be black ! 
or white?" 
“Which is the most becoming?” asked Crescenz. 
“Becoming! why child! I do believe you don’t 
know what I mean? A bat as mask, means a domino 
so arranged, that one cannot see even the form of the 
head, the smallest lock of hair, or even quite know | 
whether the person be a man or a woman!” | 
“I thought we should have had something pretty,” 
said Crescenz, disappointed, “such as Grecian cos- 
tumes!” 
“You may dress yourself as a Grecian, or a 
Turk, if you like, but you may be recognized and 
tormented. For my part, I go to worry others and 
have decided on a black domino—a complete ca- 
puchin, Mr. Hamilton and Madame Ļustig, the same | 
—you and Hildegarde may of course arrange as you f 
lease.” 
“Oh dear! I am afraid Hildegarde will not go | 
without asking papa's leave." | 
“Don’t say a word more about the matter to her, 
she will think we have forgotten it, and—when papa | 
and mamma are gone, I will come and arrange every- | 
thing!" i 
“Oh dear, how nice!” cried Crescenz, seating her- l 
self confidentially beside her friend, but a moment after | 
she sprung up, assumed a dignified air, and walked l 
towards the door. 
“You don’t mean to leave us, Cressy?” exclaimed 
Madame Berger surprised. 
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“T am going to tell mamma that you are here,” 
she replied, stiffly. 
1 “Oh, my dear creature, she has heard from Wal- 
| burg long ago. She is engaged with the children or 
counting linen, or something of that sort. Stay here 
like a love, and play propriety.” 

“But I don’t choose to play propriety,” said Cres- 
cenz, angrily, as she left the room. 

Madame Berger looked amazed for a moment, and 
then burst into a fit of laughter, “I do believe the 
| child is jealous!” she exclaimed. “How ridiculous! 
how amusing! I wish it were Hildegarde—I would 
give—what would I not give to make her jealous for 
half an hour! It would be sublime! Theodore could 
assist me if he chose.” 

“You think she likes him,” said Hamilton. 

"He says not, but I can discover no other person. 
Can you believe that she cares for no one?” 

“She cares a great deal for her father,” answered 
Hamilton. 

“Ah bah—a person of her violent temperament, 
must have a grande passion before this time!” 

“T have not lately seen anything like violence,” 
said Hamilton. 

“A certain proof that she is desirous of pleasing 
some one.” 

“T should have no objection to be the person she 
is desirous of pleasing,” said Hamilton, “she is per- 
fectly amiable with her father—should she bestow 
one of the looks intended for him upon me, I confess, 
I should be—” 

“And has she really never tried to make you say 
civil things to her?” asked Madame Berger, quickly. 
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*On the contrary, she has provoked me to say 
very uncivil things sometimes." 

“And so you have been obliged to amuse yourself | 
with poor simple Crescenz?" 

"Who," said Hamilton, “is the most innocent being 
in the world—a pretty child—" 

“A pretty fool!” cried Madame Berger, “but let 
us talk of our masquerade— you will go at all 
events?" 

“Certainly.” 

" And dressed in black—and masked?” 

“ Agreed." 

"You have no idea how amusing it is! One can 
say all sorts of impertinent things—even to the Royal 
family when they are present. Masks are allowed per- 
fect impunity." | 

“But should you be discovered afterwards?” | 

"I shall deny knowing anything about the matter | 
of course.” ! 

Hamilton had not time to reply by word or look, 
for at this moment, supper was announced. 


CHAPTER X. 
A Ball at the Museum Club, 


“I mope we shall have no visitors,” said Crescenz 
the next day, after having examined herself for some 
time attentively in the glass which was between the 
windows in the drawing-room. “I hope we shall have 
no visitors, for these curl-papers are certainly not be- 
coming. If mamma had allowed, I should have passed 
the day in my own room, that nobody might see them. 
“Don’t you think me very ugly to-day?" she added, 
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turning to Hamilton, who, as usual, was close to the 
stove. 

“You are not ugly, but the curl-papers are,” he 
answered, looking at her over his book. 

“But we shall look so well with long curls in the 
evening,” she said, half appealing to her sister, who 
was standing at the window with some intricate piece 
of work. “What a pity one cannot have curls without 
curl-papers!" 

“They are dearly bought, if you are obliged to 
have your hair twisted up in that manner all day,” 
said Hamilton. 

“I thought Englishwomen very often had long 
curls.” 

“So they have—but they never appear in a drawing- 
room with curl-papers.” 

“They certainly are very unbecoming,” said Cres- 
cenz, again inspecting herself in the glass. “I have 
a great mind to arrange my braids again. After 
all, my hair will perhaps fall out of curl during 
the first waltz. You know, Hildegarde, at the examina- 
tions I was obliged to fasten up the curls with a 
comb?” 

“Yes, but I remember the curls became you ex- 
tremely—” 

“Hildegarde,” whispered Crescenz, coming close 
to her sister, “You know Mr. Hamilton cannot go 
to the ball, and if he thinks the curl-papers so very 
u ] =) 

“T should think Major Stultz's opinion of more 
consequence to you,” answered Hildegarde; “and,” 
she added loud enough to be heard, “you know if 
Mr. Hamilton dislike so much seeing curl-papers, he 
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has only to avoid looking at us for the remainder of 
the day.” 

Hamilton closed his book, looked out of the 
window at the thickly falling snow, and then left the 
room. Crescenz immediately exclaimed, “Oh, Hilde- 
garde, you have offended him! How can you be so 
unkind?" 

“Ts it unkind to tell him not to look at us for a 
few hours?" Hildegarde asked, laughing. 

“You are so unnecessarily rude to him sometimes— 
yesterday evening, for instance, you scarcely answered 
him, when he spoke to you." 

*Because I was occupied with my father. I hope 
you have no objection to my preferring his conversa- 
tion to Mr. Hamilton's!" 

“But you were only talking about the opera to 
papa, who would have been very glad if you had 
allowed him to hear what Mr. Hamilton was telling 
Lina Berger about a pic-nie party on the 'Thames. 
Lina says he is the most fascinating young man 
she ever met, not even excepting Theodore Bieder- 
mann!" 

* And Mr. Hamilton will tell you if you ask him, 
that Madame Berger is the most fascinating young 
woman he ever met, not even excepting Crescenz Ro- 
senberg." 

“Oh, dear; I forgot to tell you that Major Stultz 
was quite mistaken. Lina explained everything before 
she left yesterday evening. Mr. Hamilton only went 
to hear her play waltzes!” 

Hildegarde shook her head incredulously. 

“You do not believe her?” 

“Bo,” 
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“Well, I do; and I will manage to find out from 
Mr. Hamilton the whole truth." 

“Don’t attempt any thing of the kind, Crescenz; 
you will only make yourself ridiculous." 

“We shall see," said Crescenz, nodding her head 
as she left the room. 

When she returned to the drawing-room her hair 
was braided in the usual manner; and she rather un- 
willingly confessed that she had seen Hamilton, who 
had said that he thought braids infinitely more be- 
coming than curls for young and pretty persons!" 

“T greatly fear Mr. Hamilton is beginning to amuse 
himself again at your expense,” observed Hildegarde, 
with some irritation. 

“He did not seem to be amusing himself; he spoke 
quite gravely, and papa, who was present, agreed with 
him.” 

Hildegarde's hands rose to her head, and her fingers 
impatiently contracted themselves round the offending 
eurlpapers. “If I had known that papa thought so 
I should never have curled my hair, but now it is too 
late; Mr. Hamilton will think I have tried to please 
him, and—" 

“Oh dear, no," cried Crescenz; “he did not seem 
in the least to think I had braided my hair to please 
him. He was talking to papa about religion and 
philosophy, and some acquaintances of the name of 
Hegel and Schelling." 

Hildegarde smiled. “If they were talking of Hegel 
and Schelling, I dare say he has forgotten us and our 
curls, I should not possibly think of sacrificing my 
ringlets to please Aim, and papa I shall probably not 
see until evening.” 
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Hamilton took her advice more literally than she 
just then wished: he remained in his room the rest of 
the day, and thus avoided seeing her again. She felt 
that a few words spoken in a moment of irritation 
had deprived her of all chance of seeing him alone 
for a few minutes in order to induce him to avoid 
her cousin, and go the ensuing week to the Z.’s; 
but she consoled herself by thinking, that at least, 
they were not likely to meet during that evening, 
as Raimund had not been invited to the ball at 
court, and was to accompany his betrothed to the 
museum. 

As soon-as it was dusk, the sisters disappeared. 
Madame Rosenberg in vain sent to request they would 
come so supper. They were not hungry. They could 
not eat. “Quite natural!” observed their father, help- 
ing himself to some salmi and cold turkey. “Quite 
natural! Who ever heard of a girl eating before she 
went to her first ball? I suppose, however, they will 
soon be dressed, so I think, Babette, you might now 
put on your brown silk dress and pink turban; it would 
be a pity if they were to lose a dance! Mr. Hamilton 
has offered to leave us at the museum, on his way to 
the palace.” 

Madame Rosenberg poured out a glass of beer, 
drank it quickly, and left the room. A few minutes 
afterwards, Hildegarde and her sister entered, in all 
the charms of youth and white muslin. :*Is she not 
beautiful?” exclaimed Crescenz, for a moment for- 
getting herself in her admiration of her sister. “Is she 
not beautiful? Ah, I knew you would admire curls,” 
she added as a sort of reply to Hamilton’s look of 
most genuine admiration. “Curls are prettier than 
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braids after all!” She drew her hand, as she spoke, 
over her smooth shining hair, and glanced regretfully 
towards the looking glass. 

Hildegarde turned from Hamilton with a slightly 
conscious blush. Never had he seen or imagined any 
one so lovely, as she appeared to him at that mo- 
ment. The long waving ringlets of her rich brown 
hair, relieved the slightly severe expression of her al- 
most too regular features, while her beautifully formed 
figure, seen to advantage in her light ball dress, at- 
tracted equally by its roundness and delicacy. Had 
Hamilton seen her for the first time that evening, he 
would have been captivated. When we, however, re- 
member that she had been for months the object of 
his first love; that he had resided in the same house, 
and had had opportunities of knowing and judging 
her by no means commonplace ideas, as they had 
studied together, and that he was at a time of life 
when the feelings are most impetuous, we may form 
some idea of the emotion which, for some minutes, 
deprived him of the power of utterance. Hildegarde 
was so perfectly independent in thought and action; 
she required so little of that protection which her sex 
usually seek, that, had she not been eminently hand- 
some, she would probably have found more people 
disposed to admire her character, than love her per- 
son. Men especially do not often bestow affection on 

such women; but, when they do, it is with a degree 
_of passion which they seldom or never feel for the 
more gentle, and weaker of the sex. And so—ir- 
resistibly attracted by her beauty, and perhaps hoping 
to find feelings as strong as her mind, three men now 
loved her with characteristie fervour: her cousin, with 
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an intensity bordering on insanity, Zedwitz, with the 
glowing steadiness of bis disposition and years, and 
Hamilton, with all the ardour of extreme youth. 

“T thought Hildegarde would have worn one of my 
bracelets this evening,” said Crescenz; “I offered her 
the choice of them all!” 

“That was very kind of you, Crescenz,” said her 
father, “but Hildegarde does not care for ornaments 
of that kind.” 

“But look at that ugly little hair bracelet, which 
she insists upon wearing,” said Crescenz, laughing. 
“Tf she had bracelets of her own, she would wear them 
I am sure. Every one must like bracelets!” 

Mr. Rosenberg took Hildegarde’s hand, and raised 
her passive arm towards his eyes, in order to inspect 
the bracelet. “It is not ugly, nor ill chosen either,” 
he observed, smiling; “a black bracelet makes an arm 
look fairer still; but I own I did not think my treasure 
studied such things!” 

Hildegarde, with a look of annoyance, hastily 
unclasped the bracelet, and threw it into her work- 
basket. 

“Don’t be offended, Hildegarde. Every woman 
should endeavour to improve her appearance as much 
as possible. Your arm is round and white, and the 
bracelet pretty; it ought, perhaps, to have been a little 
broader, but the horse-hair was scarce, it seems! How- 
ever, you can wear it very creditably: at a little dis- 
tance, people will think it the hair of some very dear 
friend!” 

Madame Rosenberg made her appearance at this 
moment, in a state of ludicrous distress; she had tried 
to force her large hands into a pair of small French 
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gloves. One, from its elasticity, had been drawn some- 
what over the half of one hand, leaving the other half 
and the wrist quite bare; but the other had burst 
asunder across the palm, and she now held it towards 
her husband, with a look of mock despair. 

“Try another, and a larger pair," he said, laughing. 

“T have not another pair in the house. You know 
I never want white gloves, and I was obliged to send 
to Schultz for these, after I had begun to dress!" 

“Oh, I can mend it in a moment," cried Crescenz, 
bringing a needle and thread, “only keep it on your 
hand—it will never do if you pull it off again.” 

Hamilton had in the meantime been playing with 
the discarded bracelet— Hildegarde attempted to take 
it out of his hand, but he held ıc nearer the light, ob- 
serving in a low voice, “This is not Aorse-hair. It 
cannot be your father's or Your sisters, for they have 
brown hair; nor your cousin's; nor—” 

"Give me my bracelet," said Hildegarde, impa- 
tiently. He held it towards her with both hands, and 
a look of pretended alarm. She half smiled, and ex- 
tended her arm, while with a degree of trepidation 
which he in vain endeavoured to overcome, he placed 
the tongue in the serpent's head which formed the 
clasp. When he looked up her head was averted, 
and she was jesting with her father about her chance 
of finding partners or being left sitting. 

"Pray keep one waltz or galoppe in reserve for 
me," said Hamilton. “I shall be at the museum be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock." 

Hildegarde murmured a sort of assent, but the ex- 
pression of her countenance denoted any thing but 
satisfaction. She became grave and thoughtful It 
ge 
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was impossible not to perceive the change, and with 
ill-concealed mortification, Hamilton turned to her fa- 
ther, “Your daughter does not know, perhaps, that I | 
have learned to waltz since I came here. I am no 
longer a bad dancer." 

*Oh, dear! I always thought you danced extremely 
well," said Crescenz. 

“T may depend upon your keeping a waltz free for ! 
me; if Major Stultz will permit it.” | 

“Oh, yes; that is,” said Crescenz, correcting her- ! 
self, “if you can remember your engagement with me 
when Lina Berger is present.” 

“Madame Berger has no influence whatever upon 
my memory.” 

“No, but upon your heart.” 

“None whatever. She is very pretty, very amus- i 
ing, very flattering, everything you please but love- l 
able.” " i 


“Well, if she only heard you say that,” began 
Crescenz. 

“The carriage has been at the door this long time,” 
cried Madame Rosenberg, tying a large handkerchief 
over her ears and pink turban. “Let us be off.” 

Crescenz touched her sister’s hand, and whispered, lė 
“You see, dear, I was right.” 

Hildegarde bent her head, but did not speak. 

Hamilton heard, saw, but only partly understood. 

Had Hildegarde been jealous? 

The ball at court was not in the least less brilliant 
than any of the preceding, but Hamilton was not dis- 4 
posed to admire the rooms, or the fresco paintings, or 
the candelabra, or even his own form in the long 
glass, placed so conveniently at the door of one of 
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the reception rooms. Figures in blue and pink crape 
passed and repased him scarcely observed, so com- 
pletely had a form in white, with a wreath of roses in 
her hair, taken possession of his imagination. His 
abstraction attracted even the notice of royalty, and it 
was with a deep blush that Hamilton stammered some 
excuse when asked why he did not dance as usual. 

At ten o’clock he withdrew, bounded down the 
stairs which he had thought so tiresome to mount a 
couple of hours before, found his carriage waiting, and 
drove to the museum. The contrast was great, but he 
heeded it not, Hildegarde was everything to him. He 
glanced quickly round the room, and immediately dis- 
covered the object of his search walking composedly 
towards the dancers with a tall officer in the guards; 
he was about to leave the room again in a fit of un- 
controllable irritation when he remembered his engage- 
ment with Crescenz. The moment she saw him, she 
spoke a few words eagerly to Major Stultz, smiled, 
and then walked a step or two towards him. “I knew 
you would come,” she said with evident pleasure, and 
showing her little ball book; “see, you were written 
for two dances that I might be quite sure of being 
disengaged.” 

“Thank you,” said Hamilton, “you are very kind. 
I can remain but one hour, and as your sister seems 
to have forgotten her engagement with me, perhaps 
you will give me the second waltz also?” 

“Oh, I dare not; Major Stultz will never consent. 
I am sure I wish he would go home, he is so sleepy 
already. But,” she added, after a pause, “I am quite 
sure that Hildegarde will dance with you.” 

In the course of the dance, Hildegarde and her 
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partner came close beside them. Hamilton at first pre- 
tended not to observe it, but Crescenz naturally spoke 
to her sister. 

“Mr, Hamilton fancies you will not dance with him, 
but I am sure he is mistaken; he says he cannot re- 
main more than an hour, so you must promise him the 
next waltz or galoppe, whichever it may be.” 

“Tf he really wish it,” said Hildegarde, “but he 
looks so very seriously English to-night, that if I were 
to propose dancing with him, I am sure he would 
say no!” 

“Try me,” said Hamilton; “or rather write my name 
in your book, that I may be sure you are in earnest.” 

“You must trust to my memory, for I have neither 
ball book nor tablets. I have no one,” she added, 
looking archly towards her sister, “I have no one to 
supply me with ball books and bouquets,” and she bent 
her head over her sister’s hand, which could searcely 
clasp the geraniums, heliotropes, and China roses, with 
which it was filled. 

A moment after, she had joined the dancers, and 
Hamilton stood thoughtfully beside his partner. 

“Do you not admire my bouquet?” she asked, 
holding it coquettishly towards him. 

“Exceedingly; for the time of year it is beautiful.” 

“Major Stultz waited at the door to give it to me. 
[t was an attention I never expected from him.” 

"Why not?" asked Hamilton, absently. 

“Oh, because he was so many years a soldier and 
in the wars, and in Russia, and all that. I thought it 
was only young—a-——a-— persons with whom one danced 
—who gave bouquets.” 

“Very true,” said Hamilton, laughing, “and it is 
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disgracefully negligent of young—a—persons to forget 
such things sometimes.” 

“I assure you,” stammered Crescenz, “I did not 
mean—I did not think—" 

“I know you did not,” said Hamilton. 

“He knows you never thmk, my dear,” said Ma- 
dame Berger, who had overheard the last words when 
taking the place behind them. 

“She never thinks or says anything unkind,” said 
Hamilton, warmly. 

Madame Berger looked up saucily, and then turned 
to her partner, a gay student, to listen to some non- 
sense about her long blonde ringlets. 

"Lina is angry that you have not asked her to 
dance," said Crescenz, as she returned to join her 
mother. "Suppose you were to waltz with her next 
time; I know Hildegarde will not be in the least 
offended." 

Hamilton shook his head. “I am not so much 
afraid of giving offence as you are; besides you may 
be mistaken." 

“No,” said Crescenz, “I am sure I am right, for 
I remember her saying she would keep a waltz for 
you, and you said you could not come at all. Oh, I 
remember it, for I was so sorry when you said so, 
that I did not care at all for the ball, or my new 
dress, or—" 

Hamilton unconsciously pressed Crescenz' hand, her 
heightened colour immediately reprimanded him for his 
imprudence, and he turned to Madame Rosenberg, and 
asked her how she liked playing chaperone? 

"Better a great deal than I expected," she an- 
swered, laughing; and then lowering her voice she 
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added, “our girls are certainly very pretty; you have 
no idea how civil all the men are to me on their 
account. Franz is enjoying a sort of triumph to-night, 
but the Major is not quite satisfied; he says the young 
officers have been talking nonsense to Crescenz, for 
she has been blushing every moment. Now I have 
told him a hundred times it is from the heat of the 
room and the exertion of dancing. It would be better 
if he would go down to the club-room and smoke his 
pipe; he cannot expect the child to sit beside him all 
the evening as she does at home. She has very pro- 
perly done her duty, and already danced twice with 
him, and more be cannot require. He has no sort of 
tact, the Major. Fancy his wanting her to fix her 
wedding-day just now, when she is thinking of any- 
thing in the world but her marriage. I never knew 
anything so injudicious.” 

Poor Crescenz had been condemned to a place 
between her mother and Major Stultz. Hildegarde 
had emancipated herself completely; she hung on her 
proud father’s arm, walked about the rooms, and talked 
unrestrainedly. Hamilton had to seek her when the 
music again commenced; she left her father directly, 
and walked towards the dancing room, but scarcely 
had she entered it when Count Raimund approached, 
exclaiming, “Where are you going, Hildegarde? do 
not forget that this galoppe is mine.” 

“No, Oscar, it was the second that I promised 
you.” 

“That cannot be, Hildegarde, for I am engaged 
to dance it with a—Marie. I believe—I am quite 
certain—you promised me this one.” 

“And I am quite sure, Oscar, that you are mis- 
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taken. Quite sure!” began Hildegarde, with her usual 
decision of manner, but the angry expression of her 
cousin’s countenance made her hesitate. “Perhaps, 
however,” she added, looking from one to the other, 
“perhaps as Mr. Hamilton is an Englishman, and does 
not care about dancing, he will be rather pleased than 
otherwise in being released from what he probably 
considered a duty dance.” 

“By no means,” said Hamilton, firmly holding the 
hand which she endeavoured to withdraw, “I am not 
so indifferent as you seem to imagine. You have 
promised to dance with me, and I am not disposed to 
release you from your engagement.” 

“Nor I either," said Count Raimund, while the 
blood mounted to his temples, and was even visible 
under the roots of his fair hair. 

“You think perhaps I ought to feel flattered,” said 
Hildegarde, scornfully, “but I do not—on the con- 
trary I think you both, I mean to say—Oscar ex- 
tremely disagreeable. I shall not dance. with either 
of you," she added, seating herself on a bench, and 
beginning to tap her foot impatiently on the floor. 
'The two young men placed themselves on either side 
of her. 

“T hope,” she said, turning to Count Raimund, “I 
hope you are satisfied, now that you have deprived 
me of the pleasure oft dancing a galoppe, to which I 
have been looking forward for the last half hour?” 

“My satisfaction depends entirely on who the per- 
son may be, with whom you anticipated so much 
pleasure in dancing.” 

“You know perfectly well that I was not engaged 
to you, and did not think of you.” 
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Count Raimund played with the hilt of his sword, 
which he had laid on the form beside him. 

“Qscar,” continued Hildegarde, after a pause in a 
low voice, “don’t be so unjust, so tyrannical as to 
deprive me of my galoppe. Choose somebody else. 
See there is Marie still disengaged—go quickly before 
any one else can—” 

“Thank you," said Raimund, interrupting her, 
“You are very kind, but I have no inclination what- 
ever that way. Marie may be very good for house- 
hold purposes, but I must say I rejoice in the idea 
that our marriage will free me from these ball-room 
duties towards a person I have scarcely learned to 
tolerate. In fact, I believe I detest her, so has she 
been forced upon me!” 

“Oscar, Oscar—take care. Do not speak so 
loud. What would people think of you, were you 
to be heard? Some one may tell Marie, and make 
her repent her disinterested conduct towards you— 
she does not deserve to be made unhappy, especially 
by you!” 

* What did you say, Sir?” cried Raimund, speaking 
angrily, across Hildegarde, to Hamilton. 

“T have not had time to say anything," he replied, 
laughing. 

* But you looked as if you agreed with my cousin?" 

*My looks are expressive, it seems," said Hamil- 
ton, coolly. 

“Perhaps you intend to inform my betrothed of 
what I have just now said," cried Raimund, still more 
angrily. 

“My acquaintance with her is of too recent date 
to admit of my doing so." 
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“Do you mean deliberately to insult me?” asked 
Raimund, in a voice of suppressed rage. 

“No, Oscar,” cried Hildegarde, laying her hand 
hastily on his arm, "It is you who are endeavouring 
to commence a quarrel with Mr. Hamilton. You feel 
that you are in the wrong, and that you ought not to 
have made such a remark in public of a person to 
whom you are to be married in less than a week.” 

“You may say what you please to me, Hildegarde, 
but neither Mr. Hamilton nor any one else shall dare 
by word or look to imply—” 

Hamilton turned away with a smile of unequivocal 
contempt. 

“What do you mean, Sir?” cried Raimund, starting 
from his seat, and facing him while he folded his 
arms. 

“T mean that this is no place for such words—still 
less for such gestures,” replied Hamilton, glancing 
round him. The loudness of the music, however, had 
prevented them from being heard. 

“Oscar,” cried Hildegarde, vehemently, “sit down 
beside me. Listen to me—you must listen to me. You 
are altogether in the wrong—you are rude and irritat- 
ing, and ought to be ashamed of yourself. Do not try 
Mr. Hamilton’s patience further.” 

*[ have no intention of doing so,” said Raimund, 
biting his lip, and frowning fearfully. 

Hildegarde looked anxiously, first at her cousin 
and then at Hamilton, to whom she said in a low 
voice, *I do not know which is most to be feared, 
your coolness—or Oscars ungovernable temper? But 
this I have determined, that neither shall stir from this 
place until a reconciliation has taken place. You, 
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Oscar, are bound to apologise for your unprovoked 
rudeness, and—” 


“Ha, ha!" laughed Raimund. “You are a most 
excellent mediatrix, my charming cousin, but believe 
me, explanations are better avoided—See, we have al- 
ready forgotten the whole affair." 


Hildegarde looked uneasily towards Hamilton, he 
appeared to be intently watching the dancers as they 
flew past him. 

"It is useless your trying to deceive me," she be 
gan, once more turning to Raimund, but he immediately 
interrupted her by saying, “Pray is all this unneces- 
sary anxiety on my account, or—on his?" 

"My anxiety is divided. Surely,” she continued, 
almost in a whisper, *you will not be so foolish as to 
commence a quarrel in this unreasonable manner? 
What wil Marie and her mother think, should they 
hear of it? What right had you to ask for an expla- 
nation of Mr. Hamilton's looks? You are seeking a 
quarrel, and do you think by acting in this manner 
you are likely to increase my regard for you! Oh 
Oscar! have you forgotten what you said about a 
double crime”—The music played loudly, and Hilde- 
garde bent towards her cousin, and continued to speak 
for some time.  Raimund's countenance cleared by 
degrees, he raised his eyes to her face with an ex- 
pression of undisguised admiration and love, and then 
whispered an answer, which made her blush and turn 
away. 

“You know your influence with me is unbounded. 
On this condition I will do or say whatever you please,” 
he added, endeavouring to catch her eye. 
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“Tt is ungenerous of you to take advantage of my 
fears,” said Hildegarde, rising. 

Hamilton asked her if she wished to return to her 
father; she seemed scarcely to hear him, appearing 
lost in thought for some moments. She again con- 
sulted the countenances of her two companions, again 
became anxious, and finally turning to Raimund said, 
with some embarrassment, “After all, it is not worth 
talking so much about—I accept the condition—per- 
form your promise.” 

“Time and place to be chosen by me?” said Rai- 
mund, loudly and eagerly. 

“Do not make any more conditions,” cried Hilde- 
garde, impatiently, “but perform your promise at once.” 

“This must be understood,” said Raimund, "or 
else—” 

Hamilton felt himself growing very angry, he 
turned to leave them, when Count Raimund called 
him back, “Mr. Hamilton, a moment if you please. 
Hildegarde has convinced me that I have been al- 
together in the wrong just now. If I have offended 
you, I am sorry for it, I hope you do not expect me 
to say more!” 

“I did not expect you to say so much,” replied 
Hamilton, coldly. 

A sudden flush once more overspread Raimund’s 
face, an internal struggle seemed to take plaee, but 
after a glance towards Hildegarde, he said calmly, 
*If I did not feel that I had been the aggressor, not 
even the offered bribe, could have induced me to 
apologise.” 

“Bribe—offered!” exclaimed Hildegarde, almost in- 
dignantly. 
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“No, not offered. Favour conceded if you like it 
better—we will not dispute about words. Mr. Ha- 
milton, my cousin is free, and can dance when she 
pleases.” 

“T imagine she could have done so before, had she 
wished it,” said Hamilton, haughtily. 

Raimund walked away as if he had not heard him, 
and buckled on his sword, with an air of perfect satis- 
faction. 

Hamilton stood by Hildegarde as if he were turned 
to stone. The words, which had been so mysteriously 
spoken, seemed to have completely petrified him. Hil- 
degarde, too, stood immovable for a minute, and then 
turned as if to leave him. 

“Do you not wish to dance?” asked Hamilton in 
a constrained voice. 

“No—I mean yes—yes, of course," she replied, 
moving mechanically towards the dancers. 

Hamilton’s feelings at this moment would be diffi- 
cult to define As he put his arm round her slight 
figure, intense hatred was perhaps for the instant pre- 
dominant—he was in such a state of angry excitement, 
that he had gone quite round the room before he per- 
ceived that he was actually carrying Hildegarde, who 
was entreating him to stop. 

“Get me a glass of water," she said, moving un- 
steadily towards the refreshment room, and sinking on 
a chair behind the door. She had become deadly pale, 
and was evidently suffering, but seemed determined to 
conquer the unusual weakness, which threatened to 
overcome her. 

When Hamilton again stood beside her, he no 
longer felt angry; bending towards her he whispered, 
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“If you repent any hasty promise which you may have 
made to your cousin, I shall be happy to be the bearer 
of any message or explanation.” 

“Repent!” murmured Hildegarde, “No; I have 
promised, and I don’t repent: but you—you must not 
speak any more this evening to Oscar; he has apo- 
logised for his rudeness, and I know you are too 
generous ever to refer to the subject again.” 

“But he spoke of some bribe—some favour,” began 
Hamilton. 

“That is my affair and not yours,” replied Hilde- 
garde, rising as the dancers began to pour into the 
room. “And now take me to my father. After all,” 
she added, forcing a smile, “I believe I have wasted 
a great deal of genuine alarm on a pair of very worth- 
less young men!” 

~ “So it was not repentance about this promised 
favour, but anxiety about us, which has nearly caused 
you to faint?” 

“Just so—my fears perhaps magnified the danger 
—but there was danger, more than you were aware 
of. Avoid my cousin," she added, earnestly, “he is 
reckless now, but I trust better times are in store for 
him.” Though still fearfully pale, she walked steadily 
towards the end of the room, where her father and 
mother were standing. 

Raimund saw Hamilton leaving the room a few 
minutes afterwards, with hasty steps, and a disturbed 
countenance. He looked after him, and observed with 
a sarcastic smile to an acquaintance who was near him, 
“I have spoiled that Englishman's supper, he is not 
likely to enjoy his paté de foie gras or champagne under 
the orange-trees at court to-night!” 


CHAPTER X1. 
A Day of Freedom, 


Some days passed over remarkably tranquilly. 
Crescenz’ marriage was to take place in a fortnight, 
and she and Hildegarde had promised to be brides- 
maids to Marie de Hoffmann, the beginning of the en- 
suing week.  Hildegarde made no further effort to 
warn Hamilton about her cousin—perhaps she now 
deemed it unnecessary, as the young men openly 
showed their mutual antipathy, and avoided even the 
most formal intercourse. 

One fine afternoon, when Hamilton was about to 
drive out in his sledge, he perceived Crescenz hover- 
ing about him mysteriously. Major Stultz, who was 
in the room, seemed to embarrass her, but at length 
she murmured in French, “I have something to say 
to you.” 

“T have been aware of it for the last half hour, 
and have remained here on purpose to hear it,” said 
Hamilton. 

“You always forget that Mr. Hamilton speaks Ger- 
man perfectly well, Crescenz,” observed Major Stultz. 

“T take it for granted you have no secret from me!” 

“Oh, dear no,” said Crescenz, with a slight laugh, 
“T always speak French when I am not thinking of 
anything particular. You know for many years I never 
spoke any other language;” and while she spoke, she 
carelessly upset her work-basket, the contents of which 
rolled in all directions on the painted floor. 

“Dear me! How awkward I am!” she exclaimed, 
half laughing, while Major Stultz, with evident diffi- 
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culty, began to pick up the dispersed articles. “My 
scarlet wool is behind the sofa, Mr. Hamilton, will 
you be so kind—” 
Hamilton moved the sofa. There was no scarlet 
| wool, but a slip of paper dropped from Crescenz’ hand, 
he immediately took possession of it, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. ‘Thank you, thank you, I be- 
| lieve I have everything now. Oh, by the bye, Mr. 
| Hamilton, if you have time, I wish you would call on 
l Lina Berger, and ask her why she has not been here 
since the ball?” 
Hamilton hesitated. 
“Tell her my wedding-day is fixed, and I want to 
consult her about my veil. You will go to her, I 


hope?” 
“Tf—you—wish it—but—” 
i “No buts, I hate buts,” said Crescenz, laughing, 
and then making an inexplicable grimace to him 
apart. 


! When out of the room, he inspected the slip of 
paper, on which was written in Freneh, 
“You have offended Lina Berger by not dancing 
with her. Make up your quarrel as fast as you can, 
or we shall lose all chance of going to the masque- 
rade.” 
“T had forgotten all about the masquerade,” thought 
Hamilton, *and must make my peace directly with the 
little person. She shall drive out with me this very 
day to arrange matters. Fortunately she has said at | 
least half a dozen times that she likes sledging—I | 
ought to have taken the hint long ago—” | 
What his excuses were is not recorded—they did | 
not seem to interest him particularly, as only the re- | 
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sult is known. Madame Berger drove out in his sledge, 
the party was arranged, and the next morning, at 
breakfast, a note was brought to Madame Rosenberg, 
offering Doctor Berger’s carriage and horses for the 
day of the masquerade. 

“How goodnatured of Lina to remember that I 
wished to see my father and introduce the Major to 
him,” she exclaimed, handing the neatly-written note 
to her husband; “I would rather it had been any other 
day than Monday, as you know Mademoiselle de Hoff- 
mann’s marriage is to take place on Tuesday, and it 
will be disagreeable returning home so early the next 
day, however, that cannot be avoided.” 

* Easily enough, I should think," observed Mr. Ro- 
senberg, quietly, “Mr. Hamilton has often proposed 
lending us his horses, and all days are alike to him, 
I know." 

Before Hamilton could answer, Madame Rosenberg 
exclaimed, “His horses? Not for any consideration in 
the world! Besides, his sledge is only for two persons 
and a servant, and I wish to take the boys and the 
Major with us." 

“In that case, I think we had better take a job 
oarriage for a day and a half." 

“No use in paying for what we can have for no- 
thing," said Madame Rosenberg; “so, if you have no 
objection, I shall accept the offer." 

“As you please,” said her husband, “a visit to the 
Iron Works is not exactly what I enjoy most in the 
world." 

“Crescenz,” said Madame Rosenberg, taking no 
notice of this remark, “Crescenz, just put on your 
bonnet, and slip over to old Madame Lustig’s; ask her 
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if she can take charge of you and Hildegarde on 
Monday, but she must spend the whole day here, and 
promise to sleep in the nursery.” 

Crescenz left the room, not without slightly glancing 
towards Hamilton, and primly pressing her lips to- 
gether to repress a smile. 

"I don’t like Madame Lustig," said Hildegarde, 
abruptly. 

“Why?” asked Hamilton. 

“Because she so evidently tries to please every- 
body.” 

“Better than evidently trying to please no one,” 
said her mother, sharply. ‘However, whether you 
like her or not, if she take charge of you and Cres- 
cenz on Monday, I expect you will do whatever she 
desires, and consider her as in my place.” 

Hildegarde looked up, as if about to remonstrate, 
caught her father’s eyes, and then bent over her coffee- 
cup without speaking. 

Madame Lustig made no difficulties and many 
promises. She arrived the next morning, when they were 
all breakfasting together at an unusually early hour, 
listened patiently to Madame Rosenberg’s directions 
about locking the house-door, fastening the windows, 
and examining the stoves, and then accompanied them 
to the carriage with Hamilton, Hildegarde, and Cres- 
cenz. Major Stultz seemed very much inclined to re- 
main behind, but Crescenz whispered rather loudly, 
“that mamma had been so kind about her trousseau, 
that he ought to visit grandpapa!” 

“What an artful little animal it is after all!” 
thought Hamilton, *and how different from—” he 
looked towards Hildegarde, who, all unconscious of 
10* 
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their plans, after having twisted a black silk scarf 
round her father’s neck, stood rubbing her hands, and 
slightly shivering in the cold morning air. 

“Adieu, adieu,” was repeated in every possible 
tone, while the carriage drove off. A moment after- 
wards, Crescenz was scampering up the stairs, drag- 
ging Madame Lustig after her, and when Hamilton 
and Hildegarde, who followed more leisurely, reached 
the door, they were obliged to remain there, for Cres- 
cenz, dancing a gallope with Madame Lustig, was 
now forcing her backwards the whole length of the 
passage at a tremendous pace, the jolly old woman 
keeping the step, and springing with all her might, 
for fear of falling. Hamilton and Hildegarde looked 
on, laughing. 

At length they stopped for want of breath. “Well 
—what—shall we—do first?" said Crescenz, twist- 
ing up her hair, which had fallen on her shoulders. 

“Do—!” panted Madame Lustig, as she leaned 


against the wall. “You have nearly—killed me— 
this is not the way to make me able to go to the 
masqu—” 


In a moment, Crescenz’ apron was over her head, 
and a new struggle began. 

“T asked you what we should do first?” cried 
Crescenz, laughing, "suppose—suppose we make ice 
cream? Mamma has left me the keys, and allowed me 
to take whatever I like from the store room. You have 
a good receipt I am sure, let us make the cream, and 
Mr. Hamilton and Hildegarde can turn it round in the 
ice pail!” 

“Shall we not first arrange with Walburg about 
dinner?” 
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“Oh, dinner! how very disagreeable to be obliged 
to eat dinner! cannot we (for once, just by way of a 
joke,)” she said coaxingly, “have something instead 
of dinner?” 

“Soup, boiled beef, and steam noodles are, how- 
ever, not to be despised; and that is what your mother 
ordered,” said Madame Lustig, “besides on Mr. Ha- 
milton’s account, you ought—” 

“Oh, I have no objection to dining on ice cream,” 
said Hamilton, laughing. 

“You see! cried Crescenz, “Mr. Hamilton is so— 
so—. You see he will do whatever we wish. Let us 
make some cakes out of the cookery book, and then 
we can all be merry together in the kitchen!” 

A sort of compromise was made. The soup and 
boiled beef was allowed, but the ice cream, and several 
kinds of cakes were to be forthwith fabricated. Ma- 
dame Lustig was, like most Germans in her station in 
life, an excellent cook, she was also a good humoured, 
thoughtless person, and soon became quite as unre- 
strained as her young companions. Her cap and 
false curls were laid aside, her sleeves tucked up, a 
capacious white apron bound over her black silk dress, 
and she was immediately employed in beating up 
eggs, and pounding sugar. Hamilton amused himself 
singing aloud the cookery book in recitative, until, in 
the course of time, he was duly established with Hil- 
degarde, near a window in the corridor, a large 
bucket of ice between them, in which was placed the 
pail containing the cream. They turned it round al- 
ternately, and Crescenz occasionally inspected the 
process, dancing with delight as it began to freeze. 

“Oh, dear! how nice! I hope it will not melt 
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before Lina Berger comes. Is this window cool 
enough?” 

“Cool!” said Hildegarde, laughing, “try it for a 
few minutes, and you will say cold, I think.” 

“Could not you spare Mr. Hamilton for a little 
while, Hildegarde? We want him to pound sugar; 
our arms positively ache, and Walburg is not yet 
come back from market.” 

Hildegarde made no objection, and Hamilton was 
conducted back to the kitchen, from whence, imme- 
diately, repeated bursts of laughter issued. 

The arrival of Madame Berger seemed to increase 
the noise, she closed the kitchen door, but Hildegarde 
distinctly heard the words—‘congratulate—freedom for 
one day at least—make good use—amusement—Hilde- 
garde—hush.” A short whispering ensued, and at 
length Madame Lustig made her appearance, inspected 
the ice cream, and proposed putting it outside the 
window; “there is no use in your tormenting yourself 
longer, my dear,” she said, smiling, “we have some- 
thing else to interest us; come, we must hold a con- 
sultation.” 

“About what?” asked Hildegarde. 

“About a masquerade; were you ever at one?” 

“Oh, yes, at school we had one almost every year; 
I was always ordered to be a Greek, or Circassian.” 

“Ah, that was children’s play among yourselves; 
but I mean a real masquerade!” 

“You mean the public masquerades, at the Theatre, 
perhaps?” 

“Just so; should you like to go to one?” 

“To be sure I should, of all things!” cried Hilde- 
garde, eagerly. “When is it?” 
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“To-night.” 

Her countenance fell. “Oh, if we had only 
known it sooner! If we had only been able to ask 
Papa!” 

“There! I told you,” cried Madame Berger, com- 
ing out of the kitchen, followed by the others, “I 
knew she would make all sorts of difficulties, and spoil 
Crescenz’ pleasure!” 

“I am sure,” said Madame Lustig, “neither your 
father or mother would have any objection; when I 
go with you, and Madame Berger, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton.” 

“It is true mamma said I was to do whatever you 
desired me—,” began Hildegarde, with some hesita- 
tion. 
“Oh, I will command your attendance, if that will 
be any relief to your conscience,” cried Madame 
Lustig, with a loud laugh. 

Hildegarde coloured deeply, and looked towards 
Hamilton; he was eating almonds and raisins from a 
plate, which Madame Berger held towards him. “Let 
us talk about our masks, and not about our con- 
sciences,” cried the latter. “I must go.home to din- 
ner, or the Doctor will be impatient. We are to be 
black bats; black silk dresses; black dominos, with 
hanging sleeves, and hoods; masks half black, and a 
knot of white ribbon under the chin, that we 
may know each other. How many dominos shall I 
order?” 

“For us all, Lina, for us all!” cried Crescenz, 
eagerly. 

“We may as well dress at your house,” cried Ma- 
dame Lustig, “It is not necessary that Walburg should 
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know anything about the matter. The Doctor will 
have gone out before seven?” 

“Oh, yes, you may come at half-past six; I must 
have time to dress Mr. Hamilton, as well as myself, 
you know! Adieu, au revoir.” 

Immediately after dinner, Hildegarde put on a 
black dress, and came to the drawing room, where 
Hamilton was sitting, or rather reclining, on the sofa, 
reading; she leaned slightly over him, and almost in 
a whisper, asked if he were disposed to give her ad- 
vice, should she request it. 

"I don’t know,” answered Hamilton, looking up, 
with a smile, *I have been so long dismissed from the 
office of preceptor, that I have quite got out of the 
habit of giving advice." 

“Forget that you have been preceptor, and take 
the name of friend," said Hildegarde, “we shall get 
on better, I think." 

^I like the proposition," cried Hamilton, quickly 
rising from his recumbent position, "our ages are 
suitable. Let us," he added, laughing, "Let us now 
swear an eternal friendship." 

“Agreed,” said Hildegarde, accepting his offered 
hand. “And now, tell me, shall I go to this mas- 
querade or not?" 

“T thought you had already decided!” 

“Not quite. I wish very much to go, that is the 
simple truth, but I fear, that under the name of 
obedience to Madame Lustig, I am trying to persuade 
myself, that I am following my mother’s injunctions: 
while in fact, I am only seeking an excuse to do what 
I wish. Do you understand me?” 

“Perfectly.” 
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“And you think, perhaps, I ought not to go?” 

“T think; indeed I am sure, that I can give you 
no advice on the subject. I am too much interested 
in your decision, to be a ‘righteous judge.’” 

“How are you interested?” 

“Simply thus; if you do not go, the whole party 
is spoiled for me.” 

Hildegarde was silent for more than a minute. She 
did not disclaim, she knew he had spoken his 
thoughts. “If,” she said at length, “if I had only 
known it in time to have asked my father’s leave, 
I really do think he would have had no objec- 
tion.” 

“Tf you think that, you may decide on going with 
a clear conscience.” 

“Ts this your opinion; advice?” 

“T give no advice,” said Hamilton, laughing, “I 
only wish you to go.” 

“Then—I—will go," said Hildegarde, thought- 
fully; ‘“go—notwithstanding a kind of misgiving 
which I cannot overcome, a sort of a warning—a 
presentiment—.” 

“T should rather have suspected your sister of 
having misgivings and warnings, than you,” said Ha- 
milton, “yet she seems to have none.” 

“She is governed by her wishes, and Lina Berger: 
besides, it is not likely that any thing unpleasant 
should occur to her!” 

“And to you?” asked Hamilton, surprised. 

“Not likely, either,” said Hildegarde, gaily; 
“for, thank goodness, Oscar must spend the evening 
with Marie when they are to be married to-mor- 
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Raimund had been but once to the Rosenbergs 
since the ball, and had played cards the whole even- 
ing. Hamilton knew that she had not since spoken to 
him. Yet, no sooner had she pronounced her cousin’s 
name, than all his feelings changed, he bit his lip, 
and walked to the window. 

“T wish,"—began Hildegarde, but she suddenly 
stopped, for she recognised Raimund’s voice speaking 
to her sister in the passage. Hamilton strode across 
the room. 

“Oh, stay! stay, I entreat of you 
anxiously. 

“Do you not wish to be alone with your cousin?” 

“No, no, no,—that is,” she added, hurriedly, “Yes 
—perhaps it is better—” 

“As you please,” said Hamilton, moving again to- 
wards the door. 

Hildegarde seemed greatly embarrassed, “If you 
would only promise not to say anything to make—” 

“T really do not understand you,” cried Hamilton, 
impatiently. 

“When he has been here for a minute or two," she 
said, quickly, “go for Crescenz and Madame Lustig 
say they must come here—must remain,"—her cousin 
entered the room while she was speaking. 

“T am sorry to interrupt you, my dear Hildegarde,” 
he said, with a stiff, and evidently forced smile, “but 
I come to take leave—" 

“Take leave! what do you mean?” 

“T am to be executed to-morrow, you know.” 
“Ah!—so—” 

“It is particularly kind of you and Crescenz to put 
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on mourning for me beforehand,” he continued, glancing 
gravely at her black dress. 

“Oscar, how can you talk so?” said Hildegarde, 
reproachfully, “such jesting is, to-day, particularly ill- 
timed.” 

“By heaven, I am not jesting. I never was less 
disposed to mirth than at this moment,” he answered, 
falling heavily into a chair, and drawing his handker- 
chief across his forehead. 

“Have you been with Marie?” 

u Yes." 

“And you will return to her?” 

“I suppose I must.” 

Here Hamilton precipitately left the room to sum- 
mon Madame Lustig and Crescenz, but they were 
much too busily engaged in the manufacture of a com- 
plicated cake to follow him, so he hurried back alone 
to the drawing room, and found Hildegarde—in her 


cousin's arms. She was not struggling, she did not 


even move as he entered, while Raimund, not in the 
least disconcerted by his presence, passionately kissed 
her two or three times. At length she suddenly and 
vehemently pushed him from her, exclaiming, “Go: 
I hate you!” 

“You hate me! Hate me! did you say? Let me 


. hear that once more, Hildegarde," he said, losing every 


trace of colour as he spoke. 

“No, no—I don't hate you—but you have acted 
very—very ungenerously," said Hildegarde, with ill- 
suppressed emotion. 

“T understand you: but you will forgive me this 
last offence, I hope?" 

“Yes, I forgive you, and will try to forgive you all 
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you have done to worry and alarm me since our ac- 
quaintance began,” said Hildegarde, bitterly, “but this 
must indeed be the last offence.” 

“It will be, most certainly,” said Raimund; and, 
taking both her hands, he looked at her long and 
earnestly, and then left the room without in any manner 
noticing Hamilton. 

A long pause ensued. Hamilton’s eyes were rivetted 
on his book, which he had again taken up; but he 
never turned over the leaf, nor did he move, when he 
became conscious that Hildegarde was standing be- 
side him. 

“That was the fulfilment of the promise made at 
the ball on Saturday,” she at length said, in a very 
low voice. “I knew that his mind was in a state of 
unusual irritation, and his claiming a dance, which I 
had not promised him, proved his wish to quarrel with 
you. My fears alone made me consent.” 

Hamilton turned round. A light seemed suddenly 
to break upon him; and Hildegarde’s motives for many 
inexplicable actions became at once apparent. His first 
impulse was to tell her so, and to assure her of his 
increased admiration and affection; but he recollected, 
just at the right moment, that all such explanations 
from him were a waste of words and time; that he had 
told her so more than once himself. So, after a short 
but violent internal struggle, he said, with forced 
serenity, “My reliance on you will henceforth be un- 
bounded.” 

She seemed perfectly satisfied with this answer. 
Notwithstanding its laconicism, she fully understood 
the extent of confidence which would in future be 
placed in her, and she left the room with a light heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Masquerade, 


Four muffled figures quitted the Rosenbergs’ apart- 
ments about six o’clock in the evening, and not long 
after, an officer bounded up the stairs, and knocked 
with closed hand on the door. Walburg cautiously 
looked through the grated aperture, but on recognising 
Count Raimund, she immediately opened it. 

"Where are your young ladies gone? I saw them 
leaving the house a few minutes ago.” 

“They are gone to spend the evening with Madame 
Berger, I believe.” 

“Did you hear them say anything about going to 
the masquerade?” 

“No; but Miss Crescenz did nothing but run about 
and whisper the last half-hour, and Madame Lustig 
took the house keys with her, and said I might go to 
bed if they were not home before ten o'clock. I am 
almost sure they intend to go to the masquerade; and 
Miss Crescenz might have trusted me, as I should 
never have said anything about it.” 

“Perhaps you are mistaken,” said Raimund, ab- 
sently. “At all events it is better to say nothing 
about it to Madame Rosenberg,” and he slowly 
descended the stairs, and walked towards Doctor Ber- 
gers house, remaining in the street near it, until he 
saw the five black masked figures enter a carriage. 
Though all studiously dressed alike, he easily re- 
cognised Madame Berger's small and Madame Lustig's 
stout figures, while Hildegarde and Crescenz were suf- 
ficiently above the usual height to make the group re- 
markable. 
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It was early when they entered the theatre, but the 
house was already crowded, the tiers of boxes were 
filled with spectators, who, later in the evening, joined 
the masks in the large ball-room formed by the junction 
of the pit and stage. Crescenz became alarmed when 
surrounded by a number of squeaking masks, and 
clung to Hamilton’s arm. Madame Berger, and Ma- 
dame Lustig, on the contrary, laughed and talked, 
with a freedom which rather shocked Hamilton. Hilde- 
garde at first answered gaily all who addressed her; 
for she felt that she was perfectly unknown: but after 
some time, she perceived that two masks had joined 
their party, and seemed determined to remain with 
them. A slight young Turk had attached himself to 
Madame Berger, while a mysterious black domino fol- 
lowed her like a shadow. 

“How much pleasanter it must be to look ou from 
above,” she observed, at length, “one has all the 
amusement without the press and anxiety of the 
crowd!” 

“Oh dear! I have got quite used to it now,” 
said Crescenz, “and am not at all afraid.” 

“If there are places in the boxes to be had,” said 
Hamilton, “and you are willing to leave this turmoil, 
I am quite sure, I can procure them for you.” 

“Oh, thank you, let us ask Madame Lustig.” 

But Madame Lustig protested against the plan. 
“She could not allow them to leave her—it would be 
quite improper if they were to be seen alone with Mr 
Hamilton—indeed, she would rather they were not 
seen at all, and she positively could not leave Madame 
Berger with that troublesome Turk, not having the 
least idea who he might be!” 
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“There is no use in asking Lina,” said Crescenz 
to Hamilton, who had moved towards Madame Berger. 
And indeed, all his arguments proved vain. ‘People 
should not go to masquerades who did not know how 
to enjoy themselves! She had no idea of coming to the 
Theatre to mope away the evening in a box—she 
could do that four times every week; besides the pre- 
sence of Mr. Hamilton was necessary for propriety’s 
sake, and she could not, and would not dispense with 
his attendance.” All this was poured forth with a 
volubility in French, that attracted the attention of the 
bystanders. “No, the gay little devil of a masque 
must not think of going, nor her corpulent friend 
either!” and they were again drawn on with the crowd: 
Hamilton followed with the sisters, who now ceased 
altogether to speak.  Crescenz had also become aware 
that they were followed by a black, taciturn figure, 
which, as she whispered to Hamilton, put her in mind 
of the inquisition, and all sorts of horrors. 

“But,” said Hildegarde, who had heard her remark, 
“we are also quite black, and probably make the same 
disagreeable impression on other people." 

*He seems quite unknown! I have not seen him 
speak to any human being—” said Crescenz. 

"Nor have we either for the last half hour," an- 
swered her sister. 

“Oh my dear, if you have no objection to having 
him at your elbow all the evening, I have nothing 
more to say," cried Crescenz, “that is quite a matter 
of taste." 

*Is he annoying you in any way," asked Ha- 
milton. 

"Not in the least," answered Hildegarde. ''The 
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crowd is so great that he could not easily leave us, 
even if he wished it.” 

In the meantime, Madame Berger and Madame 
Lustig, encouraged by the masks around them, had 
begun to follow the unmasked groups who had de- 
scended from the boxes. They knew the private histo- 
ries of most persons, and were so unmerciful in their 
remarks—so mischievous in the distribution of their 
bonbons and devices, that they at length found it ex- 
pedient to plan a retreat, which was no longer easy, 
as they were followed by several persons who wished 
to find out who they were. A dance which was to be 
performed by the corps de ballet, in costume, seemed 
to favour them. They had only time to whisper to 
each other, “Home, as fast as possible by the front 
door of the Theatre,” when they were pushed about 
and separated in all directions. Several carriages were 
in attendance, Hamilton immediately procured one, and 
they were soon in it, laughing merrily over their ad- 
ventures. 

“How well we all managed to come together after 
all!” cried Madame Berger, “I really had begun to 
fear we should not get rid of my Turk—who could he 
have been?” 

“I don't know,” said Madame Lustig, yawning, 
“but I am glad that we five are safely together again, 
and not running about looking for each other, which 
might easily have happened." 

“Tt often does happen," said Madame Berger, 
counting her companions, *one, two, three, four, five 
—There was a black familiar of the inquisition fol- 
lowing Hildegarde all night—I really was afraid he 
might have been among us!" 
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To her house according to agreement, they all re- 
paired to change their dresses. Hamilton assisted them 
to descend from the carriage, the last person sprung 
unaided to the ground, threw the black domino back, 
with a quick wave of the hand, and discovered the 
figure of the Turk, “Good night, Madame Berger,” he 
cried, in a feigned voice, “Good night—good night,” 
and with a gay laugh, he darted down the street. 

"Was there ever anything so provoking!” ex- 
claimed Madame Berger, in a voice denoting great 
annoyance, “what have I said to him to-night? or 
rather, what have I not said to him? How vexatious 
—he must have borrowed a domino from a friend in 
order to get among us!” 

“But,” cried Madame Lustig, in a voice of alarm, 
“one of us must have been left behind.” 

“Tt must be Crescenz,” cried Hamilton, “I will 
return to the Theatre directly for her.” 

"It must be Hildegarde,” cried Crescenz, who 
stood beside him. 

Without uttering a word, he sprang into the car- 
riage, and the coachman drove off. His anxiety was 
indescribable—in the crowd he had felt the absolute 
necessity of releasing the arm of one of the sisters, 
and deceived by the extreme likeness in their figures, 
had almost forcibly retained Crescenz, who chanced to 
be at the moment followed by the silent mask, and 
whom he consequently mistook for her sister. 

At the theatre, he dismissed the coachman, and 
began making inquiries. “A black domino alone, 
separated from a party of friends?" Numbers of black 
dominos had been seen—many had been separated 
from their friends! was the usual answer. At length, 
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a footman who had been lounging at a distance, ob- 
served, that about half an hour before, a black domino 
—a lady, had been stunned by a blow from the pole 
of a carriage, and had been carried off by another 
black domino. 

“That may have been Hildegarde!” cried Hamil- 
ton, in a state of fearful anxiety. 

“I think that.was the name he called her," said 
the man, preparing to walk away. 

“He! Who is he?" asked Hamilton. 

“T don’t know—he said he lived close by, and that 
he was a near relation.” 

“Raimund!” almost groaned Hamilton, as he rushed 
out of the theatre towards the lodgings, which he knew 
were in one of the adjoining streets. 

The door at one side of the entrance gate he found 
slightly ajar, it had probably been left so by some 
servants who had stolen off to the masquerade, and 
did not wish to announce their return by ringing the 
bell.  Raimund's rooms were on the ground floor, a 
couple of steps led to them. Hamilton ascended— 
the door was open—he entered a narrow passage, and 
stood opposite the entrance to one of the chambers, 
knocked first gently, then loudly—shook the door, no 
sound reached him, at length he moved towards an- 
other door and called out “Hildegarde, for Heaven's 
sake, if you are here, answer me." He thought now 
he heard some one moving in the room. 

“Let me in—open the door"—he cried, pushing 
with all his strength against it. 

“Wait a moment," said a voice which he with 
difficulty recognised as Hildegarde’s, “ Wait—I—must 
—take the key from—” 
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*Heaven and earth, Hildegarde! How can you be 
so calm, when you know how anxious we must be 
about you! Are you alone?” 

““No—yes,” she answered, quite close to the door. 

“Count Raimund, you have no right to make a 
prisoner of your cousin. Open the door directly," cried 
Hamilton, shaking it until the hinges rattled. 

He heard at length the key placed with a trem- 
bling hand in the lock—it turned, and Hildegarde 
stood before him. The hood of her Capuchin was 
thrown back, and her features, deadly pale and rigid 
in an expression of horror, met his view. She pointed 
silently towards a figure lying on the ground, which, 
when Hamilton approached, he found to be the corpse 
of her cousin! He must have shot himself through the 
mouth, for the upper part of his head, hair, and brain, 
were scattered in frightful bloody masses around. A 
more hideous object could hardly be imagined; he 
turned away, and seizing Hildegarde’s hand, drew her 
out of the room, while he whispered, “What a dreadful 
scene for you to have witnessed!” 

Searcely were they in the street, when putting her 
hand to her head, she exclaimed, “My gloves—mask 
—handkerchief are in his room—is it of any con- 
sequence?” 

“Of the greatest,” cried Hamilton. “If your name 
be on the handkerchief it may lead to most un- 
pleasant inquiries. Wait here—I must return to the 
room.” 

As he entered the room for the second time, he ob- 
served an appearance of confusion in it, which, in his 
haste and anxiety about Hildegarde, had before es- 
caped his observation. Her gloves and handkerchief 
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he found near the stove, and not far from them, to his 
great surprise, a dagger! On the table, beside the 
small shaded lamp, stood a wine bottle and tumblers, 
writing materials, and several letters were heaped to- 
gether; and, on glancing towards them, he found one 
addressed to Hildegarde, which he immediately put in 
his pocket, and then prepared to leave; but, to his 
dismay, he heard the sound of approaching voices, 
and at once, his unpleasant, perhaps dangerous, situa- 
tion occurred to him. His known enmity to Raimund 
made it absolutely necessary for him to endeavour to 
leave the house without being recognised; and having 
tied on Hildegarde's mask, he took refuge in a small 
wood room ready to escape the first opportunity that 
should offer. ‘The persons whose voices he had heard 
were servants; one of them, a French girl, was speak- 
ing while he gained his hiding place, and he heard 
her say, “The old lady desired me to call her son, I 
would not go into his room for all the world at this 
time of night." 

“What does she want with him?” 

*Oh, she says she heard the report of a gun or 
pistol a short time ago, and is alarmed. She asked 
me if I had not heard it too?” 

* And did you hear it?" 

“How could I, when I was not in the house? The 
best thing I can do is to say, that Count Oscar has 
not yet returned home. I am afraid she won't believe 
me, as he never remains late at those Hoffmanns." 

“But you may tell her that I saw him going to 
the masquerade at nine o'clock, in a black domino. 
We can knock at the door, and if we get no answer 
he is not there.” 
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* And if he should answer?" 

“Why, then, we can speak to him together." 

“While they knocked at the door, Hamilton glided 
out; but not, as he had hoped, unseen, for they turned 
and ran after him into the street, calling out, “Count 
Oscar! Count Oscar! Madame la Comtesse wishes to 
speak to you." 

Hamilton shook his hand impatiently towards them, 
which made them desist, and then breathlessly joined 
Hildegarde, who was standing motionless on the spot 
where he had left her. 

“T ought not to have allowed you to return," she 
said, clasping her hands convulsively round his arm, 
“it was thoughtless—selfish of me. Had you been 
seen!” 

“T have been seen, but not recognised,” said Ha- 
milton; “I put on your mask, and some servants mis- 
took me for Count Raimund.” 

“Can that lead to any discovery?” asked Hilde- 
garde, stopping in the middle of the cold cheerless 
street. 

“On the contrary; I rather think it will prevent 
any discovery being made until to-morrow morning.” 

“His wedding-day!" said Hildegarde, with a stifled 
groan. “Oh, what will Marie de Hoffmann think of 
him?” 

“She will perhaps guess the truth,” said Hamilton. 
“T believe this marriage was the immediate cause of 
the rash act.” 

“Perhaps I am also to blame,” said Hildegarde, in 
a scarcely audible voice. 

“It may be: but most innocently, I am sure. It 
was not your fault that your cousin loved you so madly.” 
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"I—I—did not exactly mean that," said Hilde- 
garde, with a shudder. 

“Then, what did you mean? ‘Tell me all that oc- 
curred. ‘That is," added Hamilton, for the first time 
since he had joined her, recurring to his former fears, 
"that is—if you can.” 

“T can, and will, though the recollection is most 
painful,” said Hildegarde, in an agitated manner; and, 
after a moment’s pause, she began: “Having been sepa- 
rated from you all, I naturally endeavoured to reach 
the front door of the theatre, where we had agreed to 
assemble as soon as possible; always, to my great an- 
noyance followed by the black domino, who, in the 
end, proved to be Oscar. Had I known it sooner, it 
would have saved me a world of horrors. I was ex- 
cessively alarmed, as you may imagine, and forgetting 
my character as mask, inquired, in my natural voice, 
of every one I met, if they had seen four black domi- 
nos together? Every one had seen dominos such as I 
had described; and after hearing that some had left in 
carriages and some on foot, I at length determined to 
walk home alone. Taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by several parties endeavouring to drive off to- 
gether, and hoping by that means to escape from the 
domino who had become an object of terror to me— 
like a thing in a dream—I ran at full speed out of 
the theatre. In order to reach the quieter streets, I 
unfortunately turned towards the advancing line of 
carriages—the crowd was enormous, and I was buf- 
fetted about in all directions, until at length the pole 
of a carriage threw me down and completely stunned 
me—" 

“So it was you! And were you hurt?" asked Ha- 
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milton anxiously, and stopping to look at his compa- 
nion. Strange to say he had, until that moment, for- 
gotten what he had heard at the theatre! 

I "No—not much—my shoulder is bruised, I be- 
lieve—but my head fell on the ground, and I was in- 
sensible for some minutes. Some one, probably Oscar, 
must have seized the horses heads and forced them 
backwards. When I recovered, I felt myself sup- 
ported by him, and recognised his voice immediately. 
There was a terrible stamping of horses, and noise, 

r and swearing about us, and I made a violent effort to 
walk. With Oscar’s assistance, I reached the next 
street, he proposed my going into his lodgings for a 
few minutes until I felt stronger, which I at first re- 
fused, but becoming so faint when we were passing 
his house that I could scarcely stand, I thought it 

- better to go willingly than perhaps be carried there in 
a state of insensibility. A lamp was burning in the 
room when we entered, and wine was on the table; he 
poured me out a glass without speaking, which I im- 
mediately drank, and then sat down on the sofa to 
rest. In the meantime, he walked silently up and 
down the room and then returned to the table, where he 
quickly swallowed several tumblers of wine. Alarmed 
by his manner, I immediately stood up, and declared 
that I was quite able to return home. If he were not 
disposed to accompany me, I would go alone. His 
answer was locking the door and putting they key in 
his pocket.” 

| “And you?” asked Hamilton, quickly, “What did 

r you do?” 
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“I cannot describe the undefined terror which this 
proceeding caused me: but on seeing the dagger, with 
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which he had once so frightened me, lying on the 
table, I suddenly seized it, and retreated towards the 
stove. He asked me what I meant: but I only an- 
swered by repeating the words, ‘Open the door—let 
me go—let me go.’ He, however, then informed me 
that he had no intention of doing either one or the 
other—he was determined for once that I should 
hear him, and answer him; and he ordered me per- 
emptorily to give him the dagger. I, of course, re- 
fused; and—and—" 

“Well”—said Hamilton, breathlessly. 

“A violent struggle ensued: he wrested it forcibly 
out of my hand, and I believe, in trying not to hurt 
me, was wounded himself, for I saw blood trickling 
down the blade, as he held it triumphantly up in the 
air. In springing to the other side of the stove, I 
found a bell rope. Perhaps I wrong Oscar, but I be- 
lieve the fear of that bell, alone preserved me from 
further insult.” 

“He must have been perfectly desperate,” observed 
Hamilton, taking a long breath. 

“He appeared so to me,” continued Hildegarde, 
shuddering. “I saw him change colour as I grasped 
the rope: but, with wonderful coolness, he advised me 
to refrain from summoning witnesses to my being in 
his room at such an hour of the night: that I had 
entered willingly, and no human being would believe 
my assertion of innocence, as unfortunately his repu- 
tation was such, that mine would be lost should I be 
seen and recognised. Though trembling with anger, 
I perceived the justice of his remark, and carefully 
avoided ringing, though I held the cord tighter than 
ever. He came nearer and nearer, and talked long 
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about his love, and despair, and hatred of you. I was 
too much agitated to understand much of what he 
said; and I believe he perceived it at last, for he 
threw himself at my feet, and declared he would die 
there. I pushed back his hands with disgust, and 
told him that he need not hope again to terrify me— 
I knew he had no thought of dying, but I once more 
requested him to open the door and give me my 
liberty. He started up frantically, and taking a small 
pistol from the table, again approached me. I asked 
f him if he intended to murder me? He looked capable 
of that, or anything else, at the moment, and when 
he pointed it towards his own head, I—” Hildegarde 
paused, and covered her face with her hands. Ha- 
milton did not speak, and she again continued. “I 
did not—indeed, I did not for a moment think him 
serious, he was such a consummate actor! I had scen 
him in less than half an hour change from calm to 
furious so often, that I thought this was only a new 
effort to work upon my feelings—I never could—had 
I dreamed of the consequences—At all events, I shall 
never, never be able to forgive myself!" 

“You have not told me what you did,” said Hamil- 
ton, in a low voice. 

“T—laughed—and no sooner had he heard the 
horrid mocking sound of my forced laughter, than he 
pulled the trigger, and fell, so horribly mangled, to 
the ground!" She leaned against the corner of a house, 
and gasped for breath. “Do you think," she asked, 
at length, "do-you think that I was the immediate 
cause of his death?" 

"No:" said Hamilton, “I can give you nearly the 
assurance that he had intended to commit suicide— 
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this very night perhaps—his table was covered with 
letters, and one addressed to you, 1 brought away 
with me.” 

“Now heaven be praised, that this sin is not on 
my soul!” she cried, fervently, and then added, “I 
have nothing more to tell you—I don’t know how 
the time passed until you came—it appeared very 
long, but I never thought of going away. You will 
understand why I was so dilatory in opening the door, 
when you recollect that the key was in the pocket of 
his waistcoat.” 

“And now,” said Hamilton, hurrying towards Ma- 
dame Berger’s house, “let me recommend secrecy. I 
do not think any one will imagine that we know of 
this melancholy affair. Should we speak of it, we 
might be suspected of knowing more than we may be 
disposed to relate.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Hildegarde, “and 
have not the slightest wish to speak of it to any one 
—not even to my father—for never having spoken to 
him about Oscar, my confidence coming too late, might 
offend him, as it did about Count Zedwitz." 

*You wil have to make a great effort, and con- 
ceal every appearance of agitation from your sis 
and Madame Lustig," said Hamilton. “I think we h 
better avoid the proposed supper at Madame Berger 
Give me your capuchin, and I will bring you yo 
bonnet and cloak." 

Hildegarde seated herself on the stairs, and leaned 
her face on her hands. 

Hamilton's appearance without her, caused instan- 
taneous and great alarm: but when he said she was 
waiting for them on the stairs, they became almost angry. 
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"So she won't come to supper!" cried Madame 
Berger. "Just like her—an eternal spoil-sport.” 

“T fear she has caught cold," said Hamilton, look- 
ing around for the cloak. “You forget how long she 
has been in the streets in her light dress." 

"But," said Madame Lustig, "she must say she 
caught cold making the ice-cream at the passage win- 
dow. I shall never have courage to confess that we 
have been at this masquerade, and that she has been 
running about the streets at this hour of the night! 
Was she far from the theatre when you met her?" 

“I found her in—Street,” replied Hamilton, eva- 
sively, and beginning to heap up cloaks and boas on 
his arm. 

“Not so fast if you please," cried Madame Lustig. 
"Give me my cloak—I have no fancy for catching 
cold." 

“This is too provoking,’ exclaimed Madame Ber- 
ger; “I thought we should have had such a merry 
supper—the Doctor in bed—and everything so nice! 
Take a glass of wine, at least, before you go, Mr. 
Hamilton." 

He quickly drank the wine, and then ran down 
stairs. Hildegarde stood up, and allowed him to put 
the cloak on her shoulders, fasten it, sling her boa 
round her throat, and even place her bonnet on her 
head; she merely asked, “Are they coming?" 

“Hildegarde,” cried Madame Berger, who accom- 
panied the others with a candle in her hand, “I take 
it very ill of you to spoil my supper in this manner, 
you might have come up if only for half an hour.” 

“You have caught cold—you are ill,” whispered 
Hamilton, in English. 
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“I am sorry to spoil your supper party, Lina, but 
I am really ill, and must go home,” said Hildegarde, 
in so constrained and husky a voice, that Madame 
Lustig, mistaking it for hoarseness, hurried down the 
stairs, exclaiming, “Good gracious, the child can hardly 
speak! What will her father say to me?” 

About an hour after, while Hamilton was still 
walking uneasily up and down his room, he heard 
some one knock at the door—on opening it, he was 
searcely surprised to see Hildegarde. No trace of 
colour had returned to her face, but her features had 
regained their usual calm, statue-like expression. 

“T knew I should still find you in this room,” she 
said, with a faint smile, “You may give me my letter, 
I can read it now.” 

It was on the table, and Hamilton pushed it towards 
her. She sat down, drew a candle near her, and, 
shading her eyes with one hand, held the letter steadily 
with the other. When she had finished reading it, 
she gave it to Hamilton, saying, "'That is a wild 
composition—how fortunate that it fell into your 
hands! Had it been sent to me, I should have been 
placed in a most unpleasant position. My father, my 
mother, would have read it—I must have explained, 
and Marie de Hoffmann would perhaps have heard of 
Oscar's dislike to her, and have blamed me more than 
I deserve." 

Hamilton read the letter, and when she took it out 
of his hand, she tore it to pieces. "I wish I could 
burn these remnants," she said, crushing them together 
in her hand. 

"Nothing more easy," said Hamilton, pointing 
towards the stove. They walked to it, and deliberately 
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burned the pieces one by one; the incoherent sentences 
becoming once more legible in a charred state before 
they crumbled into ashes. 

» “Thank you,” said Hildegarde, turning away; “and 
now, good night.” 

"Wil you not take a candle; or, shall I light 
you?" asked Hamilton. 

“Neither: I do not wish to wake Walburg." 

As Hamilton held the door open, he recollected 
vividly the last time she had been in his room at 
night. She was too much pre-occupied to think of it; 
but, stopping suddenly, she turned to him, and said, *Do 
you remember my warning, my presentiment of evil?" 

“Perfectly,” he answered: “but I think the idea 
was caused by your imagining you were about to do 
something which your father perhaps might not quite 

© approve.” 

“You account for everything rationally, and will 
of course not believe me, when I tell you, that I knew 
and felt beforehand that Oscar would come to our 
house yesterday, and act precisely as he did.” 

“I do believe you: but it was your natural under- 
standing which made you think he would take advantage 
of your parents’ absence to claim your promise. Then 
the almost certainty of my presence, to give the 
performance a zest. Perhaps, however, the strongest 
motive of all, but which you could not have known, 
was to take leave of you. I must do him the justice 
to say, I believe he thought he saw you for the last 
time then." 

7 “Would that it had been!" said Hildegarde. “I 
could at least have regretted him as a near relation, 
and felt pity for his untimely end." 
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“And do you not feel this?” asked Hamilton. 

“No,” answered Hildegarde, sternly. “In recalling 
calmly his words and actions this night, I find him 
wholly unworthy of esteem. My recollection of him, 
now stained with blood, is hideous, most horrible.” 
She shuddered while she spoke, and then walked 
down the dark passage without looking at Hamilton, 
who held his door open until she had entered her 
room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Where is the Bridegroom? 


Hamiuron’s slumbers were disturbed by confused 
dreams of Hildegarde and Raimund: but towards 
morning he fell into a heavy sleep, from which he 
was awakened by the return of Mr. Rosenberg, his 
wife, and children; the latter, probably to indemnify 
themselves for their forced good behaviour during their 
absence, now scampered riotously up and down the 
corridor, blowing little wooden trumpets, which had 
been given them by their grandfather just before they 
had left him. 

When Hamilton was dressed, he found the whole 
family assembled at breakfast, all in high spirits. 
Crescenz sprung to meet him in her bridesmaid’s 
dress, looking so pretty that Major Stultz’s laboured 
compliments were for once not only pardonable, but 
even allowable. 

“Only think!” she exclaimed, “Hildegarde does 
not like being bridesmaid, though Marie is much more 
her friend than mine! She says she has got a head- 
ache, and a cold.” 
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“T knew,” observed Madame Lustig, “I knew she 
would catch cold, when I saw her turning the ice 
cream yesterday. I ought not to have permitted it.” 

> “The cold is not of much importance,” observed 
| Madame Rosenberg, “I rather think she dislikes putting 
on a thin white muslin dress in the morning.” 

“A very natural dislike at this time of year,” said 
her husband. “It makes me freeze only to look at 
l Crescenz." 

“Oh, I don't feel at all cold," cried Crescenz, 

"I was down at the Hoffmanns’ too, and there is 
such a splendid déeéné. laid out— and Marie really 
looks quite lovely in her white silk dress and orange 
flowers!” 

“You must excuse my doubting your last assertion, 
| Crescenz," observed her father, smiling. ‘‘Mademoi- 
ba selie de Hoffmann is a most amiable, excelient person, 
but as to looking quite lovely in any dress, the thing 
is impossible.” 

“This day week,” said Major Stultz, pompously, 
“we shall see a bride who looks lovely in every 
dress!” 

At this moment Hildegarde entered the room; her 
paleness was still more apparent than the night 
before, and her drooping eyelids showed plainly 
that she had not slept. She wished Hamilton good 
morning without looking at him, and then turned to 

her father. 

“My dear child,” said the latter, taking her hand 
L compassionately, “you seem really ill— Shall I send 
) for Doctor Berger?" 

I 
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“Oh, no!” she answered, “I—I—am only cold,” 
and she walked shivering to the stove. 
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“Tt will soon be time to go down stairs,” said 
Madame Rosenberg. “I think we had better dress 
ourselves for the occasion. This Aint,” she added, “is 
intended for the Major too—he seems to forget the 
present, in anticipation of the future." 

Major Stultz laughed, bowed to Crescenz, who was 
not looking at him, and left the room with his future 
father-in-law. 

The moment the door closed, Crescenz bounded 
towards her sister. “Oh, Hildegarde, you have no 
idea how beautifully arranged everything is down 
stairs! What a pity there are to be so few people. 
It was very stupid of Oscar to prefer driving off into 
the country at this time of year, to having a gay 
dance in the evening! However, Marie is quite satis- 
fied. Do you know, the old Countess Raimund was 
below, looking so red and apoplectic. She did not ) 
take the least notice of me, though I heard her ask 
who I was. I dare say her husband would not 
acknowledge us either: but he was not there. They 
said he was to come with Oscar. Another carriage 
has just driven up to the door—Perhaps that may be 
Oscar—I wonder, will he be married in uniform? No 
—these are some acquaintances of the Hoffmanns—we 
don’t know them—” 

As she continued at the window, her sister ap- 
proached Hamilton. “Is not this a melancholy mum- 
mery?” she said, glancing at her bridal dress. “I feel 
as if I were under the influence of a frightful dream, 
forced to act against my inclinations, and in mo- 
mentary expectation of some dreadful catastrophe. Am 
I then really awake?” she added, extending her cold 
hand to him. 
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“T hope at least that I am not dreaming,” he said, 
holding it firmly, and looking at her until a transient 
flush passed across her pale features. 

“It will be impossible for me to appear surprised 
when I hear what I already know but too well,” she 
said. 

“No one will observe you in such a moment, and 
I will endeavour to remain near you.” 

Here Madame Rosenberg summoned them, and 
they all descended the stairs together. There were 
about twenty persons assembled, to whom Madame de 
Hoffmann was talking in her usual loud, sharp manner, 
while she paid particular attention to a grand, stiff- 
looking, elderly woman, in whom Hamilton immediately 
recognized the mother of Raimund. Hildegarde and 
Crescenz went into the adjoining room, where the bride 
was loitering until the arrival of the bridegroom. Ha- 
milton walked to the window, and awaited in anxious 
silence the expected scene; a minute after, Count Rai- 
mund’s carriage drove to the door. Without waiting 
to see who descended from it, Madame de Hoffmann 
conducted her daughter into the drawing-room, and 
while occupied in receiving the congratulations of her 
assembled friends, the poor girl did not perceive that 
her mother had been somewhat mysteriously called out 
of the room; soon after the Countess Raimund was 
summoned, and she returned no more; Hamilton saw 
her assisted into her carriage, and driven off. Then a 
couple of elderly gentlemen and Mr. Rosenberg were 
sent for; the latter alone returned, deprived of his 
usual serenity, and evidently at a loss what to say. 
He approached Mademoiselle de Hoffmann, looked 
round the room, and then said, “I am sorry to be the 
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bearer of unpleasant tidings —but— Count Raimund 
has become so suddenly and alarmingly ill that his 
mother has been obliged to return home—and—the 
marriage—cannot possibly take place—to-day.” 

“Ill!” exclaimed Marie, growing very pale; “ Where 
is my mother?” 

She entered at the moment, and Hamilton saw from 
her extreme agitation that she knew all. She spoke 
hurriedly and confusedly with her guests, unconsciously 
showing her impatience to get rid of them. ‘The Rosen- 
bergs were the last, and were about to retire, when 
Marie laid her hand on Hildegarde’s arm, and begged 
her to remain with her. 

“Mademoiselle Hildegarde will not be able to offer 
you much consolation, Marie,” said her mother, bitterly; 
“there is little or no chance of Count Raimund’s re- 
covery.” 

“While there is life, there is hope,” said the poor 
girl, bursting into tears. “I suppose he has got the 
cholera, but many people have recovered from it, and 
why should not he?” 

Madame Rosenberg left the room, followed by her 
husband, Crescenz, and Hamilton. 

About an hour afterwards, Hildegarde returned 
home, and changed her dress. She found her father, 
mother, and Major Stultz, talking eagerly in the 
drawing-room; the moment she appeared, her father 
exclaimed, *See, there is Hildegarde already in mourn- 
ing! I am sure a natural feeling of propriety induced 
her to put on a black dress.” 

“A natural feeling of pride,” cried Madame Rosen- 
berg; “she wishes people to know that a Count Rai- 
mund was her cousin: her aunt, however, the Countess, 
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examined her superciliously enough through her Zorgnette 
to-day, without in the least appearing to remember the 
relationship." 

“ What is the matter?" said Hildegarde, appealing 
to her father. 

“The matter!" cried Madame Rosenberg. “Your 
father most absurdly wishes you and your sister to put 
on mourning for your worthless cousin, and proposes 
Crescenz's marriage being deferred until after Easter. 
Heaven knows, in these cholera times, where we may 
all be in six or seven weeks." 

“Babette,” said her husband, reproachfully, “this 
is going too far." 

“Well, I did not quite mean to say so much, but 
lam against any further delays; let the girls wear 
mourning if you wish it, and I promise to arrange the 

} wedding so quietly that no one will know anything 
about .the matter.” 

“This is a reasonable proposal,” said Major Stultz, 
“Crescenz can put on her mourniug after her marriage, 
and wear it for six months if you wish it.” 

“A few weeks, for decency’s sake,” said Mr. Rosen- 
berg, "I certainly do desire. Count Oscar at least 
acknowledged the relationship, and his parent's neglect 
cannot alter the position of my daughters, or prevent 
them from mourning the unhappy end of their mother's 
nephew." 

In the meantime, Hamilton had approached Hilde- 
garde, and asked her how her friend had borne the 
intelligence. 

"We did not venture to tell her. She still thinks 
and talks of cholera; but," she added, in a low voice, 
“imagine Madame de Hoffmann taking me aside, and 
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in the most abrupt and unfeeling manner informing me 
of the real facts, fixing her small inquisitive eyes on 
my face the whole time. She little knew how well 
prepared I was for her intelligence.” 

* What did you say?” 

“Very little. That it was a melancholy affair 
altogether. That Oscar had possessed some good, 
and many brilliant qualities, but that had he lived, 
I feared he was not calenlated to have made Marie 
happy.” 

“Did she agree with you?” 

“More than I wished. She said, that after the first 
month she had endeavoured to draw back, but that the 
Raimunds had not allowed her. She had long per- 
ceived that Oscar did not care for her daughter, and 
had suspected that I was the object of his love, and 
that I returned it too, but she said she was now con- 
vinced of her error, and begged my pardon for her 
unjust suspicion.” 

“And you?” 

“T pardoned her without difficulty, as you may sup- 
pose. Indeed, Oscar’s conduct must have alarmed and 
irritated any reasonable mother. Marie’s blindness has 
been incomprehensible to me.” 

“You forget that love is blind.” 

“Yes, to faults, but not to flagrant neglect.” 

“To weaknesses, faults, ill-usage, to everything,” 
said Hamilton. 

“T suppose it is so,” said Hildegarde, thoughtfully; 
“Marie certainly was blind to all his errors, and will 
probably ever remain so. I was dazzled myself at first, 
as you may remember.” 

“Perfectly, said Hamilton, dryly. 
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“T know I have a sad habit of taking likings and 
dislikings,” she continued, listlessly. 

“Yes, and on such occasions you are not exactly 
blind; you can even mistake faults for perfections.” 

“T am afraid that is true,” said Hildegarde, leaning 
back in her chair, with half closed eyes, and speaking 
very slowly. “I remember for some time thinking 
Madame de Hoffmann agreeable and entertaining; her 
severe remarks I mistook for wit, until they were di- 
rected against myself.” 

“And what an antipathy you took to me at first 
sight,” observed Hamilton. 

“You have no idea how she disliked you,” cried 
Crescenz, who had, unperceived, approached them. 
They both started, and then blushed as she continued; 
“Gf you had only heard her in Berchtesgaden railing 
at the cold, proud Englishman.” 

“Crescenz,” said Hildegarde, with evident effort, 
“don’t let us talk of that now; I cannot defend myself 
against you both to-day, I am too tired. 

“Perhaps you begin to think differently of him,” 
said Crescenz, archly; “Lina Berger may after all be 
right. When we were waiting for you last night at 
her house, she said she thought your hatred might in 
the end: turn into—" 

“Oh, Crescenz," gasped Hildegarde, in so unnatural 
a tone, that her father called out, “Why, what's the 
matter there?" 

“Hildegarde is getting into a passion," said Ma- 
dame Rosenberg; “do you not see how she is changing 
colour." 

And changing colour she was with frightful rapidi- 
ty; no one but Hamilton knew that she had been 
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twenty-four hours without eating, for in the hurry of 
preparing for the wedding, her not breakfasting had 
passed unobserved. None but he knew the shock 
which her nerves had received the night before, the 
constraint under which she had since been labouring; 
he alone understood that Crescenz’ last remark was 
the drop which made the cup of bitterness to overflow, 
and yet he was quite as much shocked as the others, 
when, stretching out her arm, and vainly grasping the 
air for support, she fell senseless on the floor. 

“Crescenz, what have you said to your sister?” 
cried her father, rushing forwards. 

“I don't know—I don’t remember. What did I 
say?” she cried, appealing with a look of alarm to 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Rosenberg raised Hildegarde, who, however, 
gave no sign of returning life; he was so alarmed, 
and trembled so violently, that Hamilton was obliged 
to assist him to lay her on the sofa, while Crescenz 
opened the window and Madame Rosenberg went 
for water. Their united efforts at length brought 
her to consciousness; she opened her eyes, perceived 
her father’s look of terror as he hung over her, and 
while assuring him that she was quite well again, re- 
lapsed into a state of insensibility, which lasted until 
she had been removed to her room, and placed on her 
bed. 

Doctor Berger was sent for. He hoped her illness 
might prove of no consequence, but she must be kept 
very quiet, there were symptoms which might lead to 
typhus or brain fever. Crescenz repeated this opinion 
to her sister, who, on hearing it, immediately desired 
to see Hamilton. 
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i “But not now; not here,” said Crescenz. 

“No, I believe I must write a few lines, and you 
can give my note to him as he passes on his way to 
his room.” 

Crescenz brought a pencil and paper, and Hilde- 
garde wrote in English: 

“You have heard the doctor’s opinion of my ill- 
ness; I think myself it will only prove a severe cold. 
Should it, however, end in fever, and should I become 
delirious, you must go to Mademoiselle Hortense, one 
of the governesses in our school, tell her my situation, 
and say I request her to come and take charge of 
me. My stepmother will be satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, and you have no refusal to fear; my motives 
you will easily guess.” 

“May I read it?" asked Crescenz, as she received 

i the paper from her sister, “ah! it is English; how fond 
| you are of every thing English.” 

“It is a commission to Mademoiselle Hortense; you 
may see her name,” said Hildegarde. “Mr. Hamilton 
can more easily go to her than you can.” 

“Oh, if that be all, I am glad you have chosen 
him, for you know I am horribly afraid of her.” 

“I know,” said Hildegarde, pressing her hand on 
her forehead, and turning away. 

The next two days were passed over in uncer- 
tainty, and Hamilton wandered about disconsolately 
enough, but on the third, Hildegarde appeared to re- 
lieve his mind, and so great was her father’s joy 
at her recovery, that he actually spent the whole 
evening at home, without even requiring a rubber of 
l whist. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Wedding au troisième. 


SEVERAL days passed over. Count Raimund’s death 
had been much discussed among his acquaintance, 
who almost unanimously agreed, in thinking he had 
committed the rash act to avoid a connexion so much 
beneath him. He was more regretted than he de- 
served; his various talents having made him unusually 
popular, and, in the society in which he had moved, 
people were not generally in the habit of studying 
character, or seeking motives of action. His circle 
was, however, so completely unknown to the Rosen- 
bergs; they were so totally without any sort of com- 
munication with any member of it, now that Count 
Zedwitz had ceased to frequent their house, that they 
heard none of the remarks—not one of the particulars. 
It spared Hildegarde much anxiety, for his wounded 
hand, the blood stained dagger, and open door had 
caused many enquiries; and, had it not been for a 
letter which he had written to his father (in the vain 
endeavour to exculpate himself) might have led to 
suspicions of murder. 

The Rosenbergs heard nothing, and the prepara- 
tions for Crescenz' marriage began; they were con- 
ducted with ostentatious secrecy to please Mr. Rosen- 
berg, who had consented to its taking place sooner 
than had been expected, as the Hoffmanns had left the 
house, and removed altogether to Augsburg. Madame 
Berger had promised to play waltzes if the company 
should prove numerous enough to enable them to 
dance, and Madame Lustig had spent two or three 
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afternoons cooking for the supper. On the wedding 
day, Hamilton was not a little surprised to find Cres- 
cenz sitting composedly at breakfast in her gingham 
morning wrapper, while her father left the room to go 
to his office as usual. 

*[ believe I have dressed too early," he said, 
glancing at his studied toilet; “may I ask at what 
hour—” 

“At five in the afternoon,’ answered Hildegarde. 
“Mamma has determined to keep her promise, and 
has desired our friends to meet us at the Frauen 
Church. On our return it will be almost dark, and 
no one will know that we have a wedding in the 
house ” 

“But we shall dance,” cried Crescenz, “and Major 
Stultz said I might waltz as often as I pleased with 
you this evening!” 

“How very kind!” said Hamilton, smiling; “and 
how often do you intend to make use of the permis- 
sion?” 

“That depends upon you, I should think,” she an- 
swered, blushing. 

“You had better not trust to my discretion. I shall 
be tempted to make up for lost time, and dance with 
you the whole evening. You have put no sugar in my 
coffee,” he added, turning with a look of mock distress 
to Hildegarde. “Did you forget it on purpose to punish 
me for being so late?” 

“No. I—I was thinking of something—” 

* And that something?" 

“Ts not of much importance. I was thinking that 
had you made that speech to Crescenz a few months 
ago, I should have been angry, for I should have 
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imagined you were amusing yourself at her expense— 
whereas I now know that you mean nothing, but 
that you will dance two or three times with her this 
evening." 

“And,” said Hamilton, warmly, “and that I like 
to dance with her, and am obliged to her for wishing 
to dance with me. I meant that too." 

*] knew you did," eried Crescenz, triumphantly. 
“I am sure I always understood you better than Hilde- 
garde, notwithstanding all her cleverness; but from 
the time that Count Zedwitz told her that you were 
already quite a man of the world, a—a what was the 
word Hildegarde?” 

“T don't remember the word," she answered, 
calmly. 

“Tt meant, I remember," said Crescenz, “a person 
who was too cold and calculating for his years—who 
was too worldly to have much feeling." 

“That was unjust—that was saying too much,” 
cried Hamilton, colouring. 

“So Hildegarde thought also, but she has always 
insisted that you are proud and calculating, and that 
you seek to amuse yourself with other people’s feelings 
and weaknesses.” 

“Ts this your opinion of me?” said Hamilton, 
turning to Hildegarde. 

“Tt was,” she replied, steadily. 

“Oh, Hildegarde is not afraid to say what she 
thinks; her opinion of you must have greatly changed, 
if it be what you would like to hear.” 

Hildegarde moved behind her sister to hide the 
intense blush, which now spread over her features, 
and, placing her hand on her shoulder, perhaps to 
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prevent her from turning round, she said, in a low 
voice, and with an embarrassed manner, "Crescenz, 
you have no idea I am sure how you are paining me 
nt this moment. You are forcing me to confess, that 
I have not in this instance acted towards you with my 
usual candour. I have the very highest opinion of 
Mr. Hamilton? ^ 

“Well, to be sure!" exclaimed Crescenz, while she 
endeavoured to catch a glimpse of her sister's face, but 
Hildegarde moved still further back, and continued. 
“That I disliked him at first is most true, more on 
your account, however, than on mine; for his open 
hostility to me was excusable—his covert attentions to 
you unpardonable.” 

“But,” said Crescenz, who seemed altogether to 
have forgotten Hamilton’s presence; “but when did 
you begin to think differently of him?” 

“From the time that he has ceased to be the sub- 
ject of altercation between us,” answered Hildegarde, 
bending over her sister, and kissing her forehead. 

“But Hildegarde,” cried Crescenz, turning round 
with unexpected energy, "before we went to the ball, 
do you remember, when I told you that Lina Berger 
had said that Mr. Hamilton might still be my Scha—” 

Hildegarde's two hands closed over her mouth, and 
the word was stifled in utterance. “Good gracious! 
I quite forgot he was still here,” she cried, making a 
slight effort to laugh, and then running out of the 
room. 

A long pause ensued. Hildegarde began to arrange 
the cups and saucers on a tray, until Hamilton, without 
looking up, asked her if she could remember the very 
time when her opinion of him had changed. 
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“Perfectly; it was the night of Crescenz’ quarrel 
with Major Stultz. : Your explanations by moonlight in 
our room were upright and honourable.” 

“And you forgave my having flirted with her at 
Seon?” 

“Yes; and I forgive your having tried to do the 
same with me here.” 

“This case is totally different,” began Hamilton. 

“There is some difference, I allow,” said Hilde- 
garde, “you warned me so well, that it would have 
been inexcusable my not understanding you—-besides, 
I had the advantage of hearing from Count Zedwitz, 
that you considered yourself at liberty to act as you 
pleased, after having so fairly warned me.” 

“Zedwitz’s love for you, made him forget his 
friendship for me altogether,” said Hamilton, with some 
irritation. 

“T do not blame your conduct to me,” said Hilde- 
garde, “you wanted to improve yourself in German, 
and found quarrelling or flirting with me the most ex- 
citing method. I have profited by your society also, 
for I have not only learned to pronounce English, 
but,” she added, with an arch smile, “I begin to 
understand something of the art of flirting too, of 
which I do assure you, I knew nothing when our ac- 
quaintance began.” 

“Oh, do not say that,” cried Hamilton, “you are 
only joking, I am sure, for you have no inclination 
that way, but your sister Crescenz—" 

“My sister Crescenz, knew nothing of your pro- 
pensities that way at Seon, and, therefore, I blame 
your conduct towards her. Your love, if you ever 
felt any, was pardonable; people cannot help that, I 
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believe—but your endeavours to make her dislike 
Major Stultz, were quite unpardonable.” 

“T acknowledge it,” said Hamilton, gravely, “and 
regret it.” 

“That fault you were able in some measure to 
repair,” continued Hildegarde, “but perhaps, you are 
not aware that you have been the cause of frequent 
altercations between me and my sister—and that 
almost total estrangement has taken place between us 
in consequence.” 

“And is that my fault too?” asked Hamilton. 

"I don’t know,” she replied, sorrowfully. “Before 
we became acquainted with you, we never had the 
most trifling difference of opinion—and now we never 
think alike, and all confidence is at an end!” 

“You take the matter too seriously,” said Hamilton, 
"I am convineed, your sister is not aware of any 
estrangement.” 

“T am afraid you are mistaken—” began Hilde- 
garde, but at this moment Crescenz entered the room, 
she was dressed to go out, and asked her sister to 
accompany her. 

“May I go with you?" asked Hamilton. 

“N—o, I rather think not,” replied Hildegarde. 

“But he may come for us in an hour or so,” said 
Crescenz, nodding to him with a smile. 

“Tell me where I shall find you.” 

Crescenz coloured and hesitated. “In—in my—in 
the—in Major Stultz’s apartments—” 

“We are going to arrange the furniture," said 
Hildegarde, closing the door. 

The hour had scarcely half elapsed, when Hamil- 
ton found himself again with the two sisters; he was 
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without ceremony desired to make himself useful, and 
immediately employed in assisting to arrange a press 
which was to be filled with linen—afterwards the 
chairs and tables were moved about in all directions, 
the étagère admired, and finally they went to the 
kitchen, where Crescenz, with amusing exultation, ex- 
hibited one by one, her culinary utensils to Hamilton, 
explaining their uses, and assuring him that though 
her mother intended to give her Walburg as servant, 
she was determined to cook everything herself. While 
she was yet speaking, old Hans came to say, she 
was expected home—they were to dine earlier than 
usual, and the hairdresser was expected before two 
o'clock. She became very pale, and after having dis- 
missed him, sat down on a little wooden stool, and 
began to cry. Hildegarde silently made a sign to 
Hamilton to leave them, and greatly wondering at 
the sudden change, he walked back to the drawing- 
room. 

On glancing round at the furniture which Crescenz 
considered so splendid, he could not help smiling at 
the frugality of her taste. Was he to be envied for 
his more lavish ideas? Assuredly not. Everything in 
this world, from the diamond to the first thing beyond 
the absolute necessaries of life, is valued fictitiously. 
The actual worth depends on the mind of the pos- 
sessor, and is regulated in civilized countries by un- 
consciously made comparisons,—the mental effort 
losing itself in the result. To Crescenz, the thin white 
muslin curtains were quite as desirable, even on a cold 
day in February, as to Hamilton, the richest silk— 
the yellow sofa, with its hard stuffed cushions and 
perpendicular sides, was intended to be a seat of 
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honour for a guest, and was not adapted for reclining 
—even Hamilton must have failed in discovering a 
posture of repose upon it, and he had a most decided 
talent for making himself comfortable. The six chairs 
had long thin legs, but the wood which had been 
spared on the legs had been conscientiously bestowed 
on the backs, which were tastefully formed to repre- 
sent hearts. A table, two chests of drawers, and the 
étagére completed the furniture of the room. As Ha- 
| milton stood before the latter trying to admire the 
cups, saucers, glasses, and bronze candlesticks, ar- 
ranged upon it and reflected in the looking glasses 
which for that purpose formed the back, Hildegarde 
and her sister entered: Crescenz, with the traces of re- 
| cent tears on her face, nevertheless, looked compla- 
l cently around her, for the twentieth time arranged the 
folds of the curtains, dusted the table with her hand- 
herchief, and then led the way down stairs. 

At five o'clock, a party of about sixteen or eighteen 
persons, assembled in the private chapel of the Frauen 
church to witness the marriage of Major Stultz and 
Crescenz Rosenberg. The bride shed no tears, she 

looked very pretty and very shy—the bridegroom 
rather stouter and redder than usual. Madame Rosen- 

berg openly expressed her satisfaction, and hoped the 

| day was not far distant, when she should be in the 

same place, and for the same purpose, on Hildegarde's 

account. Hildegarde was pale and silent, and Mr. 

Rosenberg alone shewed that he was endeavouring to 
control his emotion. 

On their return home, they found the rooms lighted, 
and supper prepared under the superintendence of 
Madame Lustig. They spent three hours at table, 
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and then they danced, and then they eat, and then 
they danced again until past midnight, when to con- 
clude the festivity, punch was made. Let it not be 
supposed, that this was as in England, a simple mix- 
ture of water, sugar, and Cognac, or rum. In Ger- 
many, it is a complicated business, and notwithstand- 
ing the previous preparations of Madame Lustig, Ma- 
dame Rosenberg and three or four matrons accompanied 
her to the kitchen to assist.in the brewing. Each had 
a different receipt—and a separation of the parties 
became absolutely necessary, as one proposed using 
black, another green tea, for the mixture, while the 
others were for rice water or wine. Hamilton, who 
had become a sort of authority in the house on all 
subjects, was consulted, but on his venturing to sug- 
gest pure water, Madame Rosenberg laughingly, pushed 
him towards the drawing-room, saying, it was evident 
he knew nothing about the matter,—he might dance 
until the punch was ready! 

Most excellent it proved to be, however concocted, 
when at length Madame Rosenberg appeared with a 
soup-tureen full, and dispensed it ladlewise to the sur- 
rounding company, who then crowded round Major 
Stultz and Crescenz, in order to clink their glasses, 
and partake of a colossal sponge cake which the latter 
distributed in ample portions. 

A’short time afterwards, old Hans announced, “The 
carriage for Miss Crescenz," and she retired with evi- 
dent reluctance to put on her shawl. The whole com- 
pany prepared to leave at the same time, and were 
soon all together in the corridor. Crescenz embraced 
her stepmother, and somewhat formally thanked her 
for her kindness and generosity. She held out her 
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hand to Hamilton, and then threw herself into her 
sister’s arms and burst into tears. “Come, come, Cres- 
cenz,” cried her father, with an attempt at gaiety he 
was far from feeling; “this will never do—you are 
taking leave as if seas and not streets were to separate 
us. Come,” and he drew her arm within his, and led 
her down stairs. The others followed, all but Hilde- 
garde, and after a moment's hesitation, Hamilton. They 
returned to the deserted drawing-room, where Hilde- 
garde threw open the window, and leaned out. 

They soon heard Crescenz’ voice saying cheerfully, 
“Good night Lina,—good night Papa,—good night 
Hildegarde." 

"Good night," answered her sister from the win- 
dow, and the carriage drove off. 

“Well, have we not spent a merry evening!" cried 
Madame Rosenberg, triumphantly, as she almost breath- 
lessly entered the room a few minutes afterwards. 
“This has been a gay wedding after all, you see 
Franz." 

“Tt has," he answered, sinking dejectedly on the 
sofa; "I am quite provoked with myself for feeling so 
low spirited. I believe I am not well." 

“Ah, bah,” cried his wife, laughing, “if you had 
been ill, you could not have supped as you have done. 
Perhaps, however, you have eaten too much fish, or 
turkey, or ham? At all events I am sure you are tired 
and sleepy, so you may go to bed, while we put every- 
thing in order again." 

Mr. Rosenberg, as usual, followed his wife's advice 
without contradiction. He held Hamilton's, bapd.for-e 
moment, as if he intended to say something more than 
the good night, which was scarcely audible. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A Change. 


HawruroN was wakened about three o'clock in the 
morning by Hildegarde rushing into his room, and ex- 
claiming, “For Heaven’s sake get up—get up and 
come to my father—I am afraid he has got the 
cholera. You have seen people ill, and know the 
symptoms. Oh, come—we do not know what to 
do!” 

“Send for the doctor,” cried Hamilton, “I shall be 
with you in a moment.” 

On entering Mr. Rosenberg’s room, Hamilton 
found Hildegarde standing beside his bed, while Ma- 
dame Rosenberg was walking up and down the room, 
gesticulating like a person in a state of mental de- 
rangement. 

“Oh, Mr. Hamilton,” she exclaimed, the moment 
she perceived him; “Tell me, only tell me that Franz 
has not got the cholera, and I shall be grateful as 
long as I live! It would be too hard were he to have 
it now when people say there is nothing more to fear. 
Last week, only one man—quite a decrepit old man, 
died of it! I am sure Franz has only eaten too much 
supper yesterday evening. Don’t you think so? Say 
that he has not got the cholera, and I shall believe 
you implicitly.” 

But Hamilton could not say so, nor unfortunately 
Doctor Berger either; the case was at once pronounced 
a bad one, and, in a fearfully short time, quite hope- 
less. Consternation and dismay pervaded the whole 
household, when on the morning of the third day, 
poor Mr. Rosenberg was no more. Completely over- 
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powered by the suddenness of her own bereavement, 
Madame Rosenberg retired to her room, unable to 
speak to any one. 

Major Stultz immediately undertook the necessary 
arrangements for the funeral, and gave directions for 
the printing of circular letters to announce the death 
to distant relations and friends, a custom which saves 
the mourning family the performance of a most pain- 
ful duty. Hamilton took the two little boys to their 
sister Crescenz. Her married life had begun in 
anxiety and sorrow, and Hamilton felt some natural 
trepidation at seeing her again, under such painful 
circumstances; but her grief was of the most tranquil 
description, the tears flowed unrestrainedly over her 
round rosy cheeks, and when they ceased, left not a 
trace behind. Although but a few days had elapsed 
since she had left her family, a not quite willing 
bride, she had already begun to repeat her husband’s 
words as oracles. Hamilton half smiled as he heard 
her “Thank goodness, that she at least was provided 
for, and had a home! She hoped poor dear Hilde- 
garde would not now begin to repent having refused 
such a man as Major Stultz, the more so, as that re- 
fusal precluded the possibility of her ever residing with 
them!” 

Poor Hildegarde! She had not bestowed one 
thought, much less a regret, on Major Stultz. Hamil- 
ton, on his return, found her sitting in her room, per- 
fectly motionless, with parched lips, and eyes devoid 
of tears. He hoped she had at length begun to think 
of herself, recommended her to try to eat something 
and to go to bed. She looked at him, as if his words 
had not conveyed the slightest sense to her mind— 
13* 
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walked uneasily up and down the room for a few 
minutes, and then said, with a shudder, “I am so 
afraid of his being buried alive! Do you think he was 
quite—quite dead? If I could only see him once 
more!” 

* And who would be so cruel as to prevent you?" 
exclaimed Hamilton. “If it be any relief to your 
mind, I will remain in his room to-night!" 

*In his room!" she cried, clasping her hands con- 
vulsively; *he is no longer there—they have taken 
him away to the dead-house—” 

“The dead-house! Where is that?" 

“In the burying-ground. They have watchers 
there, I believe, but still he is among all the frightful 
corpses, and should he come to himself—imagine how 
horrible! You will go with me—you will let me see 
him once more? I cannot else believe that he is really 
dead!” 

*I wil go with you there, or any where you 
please," said Hamilton, completely overcome by her 
evident wretchedness. 

The weather was unusually inclement; a storm of 
falling sleet almost blinded them as they waded 
through the half melted snow which lay on the road 
outside the town; but Hildegarde seemed unconscious 
ef all these impediments, and hurried on silently until 
she reached the churchyard, where she turned to a 
building, which had escaped Hamilton's observation 
on a former occasion, and walking directly up to a 
row of glass doors, stood as if transfixed with horror. 
Hamilton was in a moment at her side, and it must 
be confessed that to those who were not inured to the 
various aspects of death, the scene which presented it- 
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self was shocking in the extreme. On tables in the 
interior, a long row of open coffins were arranged, 
their ghastly tenants dressed with a care that seemed 
to mock the solemnity of death and interment. A 
young offieer was in his uniform, as if about to ap- 
pear on parade;—an elderly gentleman dressed for 
a ball;—a young girl, whose half open mouth and 
eyes showed the struggle with which soul and body 
had parted, was crowned with flowers, and a long 
white veil lay in light folds over her bare arms and 
white dress, reaching almost to the satin shoes which 
covered the stiff cold feet as they protruded beyond 
the coffin in hideous rigidity. Mr. Rosenberg was now 
scarcely recognisable—his livid features were con- 
tracted, and not a trace remained of that beauty for 
which he had been so remarkable. Hamilton turned 
away, but again his eyes encountered death. Another 
and lighter room was filled with the corpses of poorer 
persons and children; the latter indeed seemed to 
sleep, and on them the wreaths of flowers did not ap- 
pear misplaced. 

Hildegarde seemed unable to tear herself from the 
spot, nor did Hamilton feel disposed to disturb her, 
until he perceived a number of persons hurrying to 
and fro, and torches glimmering in the churchyard; 
he then asked a woman who appeared with a bunch 
of keys in her hand, if there was to be a funeral. 

“T believe the Countess Raimund is to be buried 
this evening,” she answered. 

"Not one of these?" cried Hamilton, pointing to 
the place where Hildegarde stood. 

"Yes; just there besides the gentleman who died of 
cholera—that old lady in black satin with her 
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mouth wide open—it was shameful negligence of 
those about her not to close it before the jaw stif- 
fened!” 

“Hildegarde,” said Hamilton, drawing her arm 
within his; “you must now leave this place. There is 
to be a funeral.” 

“I know—I heard," she said, allowing herself to 
be led away, with her head stil turned towards the 
chamber of death. “The only precedence which the 
Countess Raimund can now claim of my father," she 
added, bitterly, “is that of first descending into the 
grave! How absurd all pride appears when standing 
at the threshold of a charnel-house!” 

“Very true,” said Hamilton, “but how seldom the 
proud—how seldom any one thinks of such a place. 
‘Where are you going now?” 

“To my mother’s grave." 

He made no opposition, for he hoped that some 
sudden recollection would put an end to the unnatural 
calmness of her manner, and was, for this reason, 
not sorry to perceive that the gravedigger had already 
been at work; the place was measured, and some 
shovels full of earth had been thrown over the grave 
she came to visit. 

She seemed for a few minutes to pray, and then 
sat down beside the stone cross, and began assidu- 
ously to arrange the leaves of the still green, though 
withered, ivy wreaths which she had placed on it in 
November. 

“I am trying your patience unpardonably,” she 
observed at length, rising from her cheerless occupa- 
tion; *and it is all to no purpose." 

“What do you mean?" asked Hamilton. 
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“T expected to feel something like sorrow for my 
father’s loss. You will be shocked when I tell you 
that I cannot feel anything resembling it. Before I 
came here, I thought my odious apathy was caused by 
doubts of the reality of his death—those doubts are 
all removed—I know that he is dead—that in a few 
hours he will be in the grave and moulder beside my 
mother’s skeleton—and I do not, cannot feel anything 
like grief!” 

“You are too much stunned by the suddenness,” 
began Hamilton. 

“Not so,” said Hildegarde, quietly, “I assure you 
I never felt more perfectly contented than at this 
moment; were it not, that I shudder at my total want 
of sensibility.” 

“Tf it be insensibility?” said Hamilton, “but you 
have so much decision, so much firmness of character, 
that—” 

“No, no;” she cried, hastily interrupting him; 
“this is not firmness. Do not imagine that I feel 
emotion which I am endeavouring to conceal, or sup- 
pressing tears ready to flow, I only feel an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to walk or run without stopping!” 

"I am surprised that you do not find yourself 
completely exhausted," said Hamilton. “It would 
certainly be more natural, when one takes into con- 
sideration that you have not slept for three nights, or 
eaten anything for nearly two days!" 

“And you also have passed three sleepless nights,” 
said Hildegarde, “and without the hopes and fears, 
which made the want of rest imperceptible to me. I 
ought to have remembered that sooner." 

“I was not thinking of myself," cried Hamilton. 
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“And your hopes and fears,” he added, in a lower 
voice, “I have most truly participated. Will you never 
believe that your joys are my joys, your sorrows my 
sorrows!” 

He waited in vain for an answer, Hildegarde leaned 
heavily on his arm and breathed quickly, he at length 
caught a glimpse of her face, and was so shocked at 
the convulsive workings of her features, that he 
beckoned to one of the numerous hackney coachmen 
returning from the churchyard, and silently placed his 
unresisting companion in the carriage. She sighed so 
deeply, and then gasped so fearfully for breath, that 
he let down all the windows, and experienced the most 
heartfelt pleasure, when at length she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

She wept unrestrainedly until they reached home, 
but, even on the stairs as they ascended, Hamilton 
perceived a return of her former unnaturally composed 
manner. 

During the next day, Madame Rosenberg was 
almost constantly surrounded by her friends and 
acquaintance. Towards evening, Crescenz drew her 
sister aside, and whispered, “Oh, my dear Hildegarde, 
this is an irreparable loss for you!” 

“Trreparable indeed!” said Hildegarde, moving her 
head dejectedly; “I wish it had pleased God to let me 
die instead of my father—few would have mourned for 
me!" 

“I'm sure dear, I don't know what is to become of 
you now! I can't bear to think of it, but I suppose 
you will have to apply to Mademoiselle Hortense to 
get you a situation as governess; you know she prom- 
ised to do so whenever you wished it—” 
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“T know,” said Hildegarde, rubbing her forehead 
with her hand, and biting her underlip with an ex- 
pression of great distress, "Let us talk about that some 
other time—I cannot think yet.” 

“Tt was Lina Berger who talked about it, she said 
she was sure that mamma would not propose your 
remaining with her, and Major Stultz says that—”’ 

“Crescenz,” said Hildegarde, with some impatience, 
“say what you please to me from yourself, I am ready 
to hear you, but do not torture me now with the opinions 
of either Lina Berger or Major Stultz.” 

“Well, to be sure! And how often have you said 
that you considered him a sensible man!” 

“T have not changed my opinion, but as I know 
he can feel no sort of interest in anything that concerns 
me, I do not wish to hear what he has said.” 

“Ah, I see, Mr. Hamilton has been telling you— 
he smiled so strangely when I was speaking to him 
yesterday, that I was sure he would tell you every- 
thing—lI indeed wished to have had you with me directly; 
it was my first thought, but Blasius said that what 
occurred at—at Seon—you know, made it quite im- 
possible!” 

“Mr. Hamilton told me nothing of all this,” said 
Hildegarde, “I thank you for your kind intentions, 
dear Crescenz, I can imagine that Major Stultz’s refusal 
to comply with your wishes has pained you; but you 
may set your mind at rest, for I feel even more in- 
tensely than he can, the impossibility of my ever be- 
coming an inmate of his house.” 

“Well,” said Crescenz, apparently greatly relieved; 
'I'm sure I am glad to hear you say so—for though 
he talked very sensibly, and all that, this morning, I 
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could not help erying, and was quite uncomfortable at 
the idea of speaking to you about it; I was afraid 
you might think, that now I am married, I love you 
less." 

“Four days is too short a time to work such a 
change, I hope," said Hildegarde, with a melancholy 
smile; then, suddenly seizing her sister's hands, she 
exclaimed “Oh, Crescenz, love me! Love me still— 
as much as you can—think how I shall miss my 
father's affection!" 

"Very true, indeed," as Blasius says, "my father 
bestowed his whole affection on you, and quite over- 
looked me!" 

Hildegarde gazed at her sister for a moment in 
silence, and then turned away with tearful eyes. She 
saw that Crescenz would soon be lost to her for ever. 
Major Stultz already directed her thoughts and words, 
as completely as she herself had done when they were 
at school together. She watched her returning to their 
stepmother’s room, and then walked slowly towards 
the door leading to the passage. Hamilton was stand- 
ing at the stove—had heard the sisters' conversation, 
and/ filled with compassion for her deserted position, 
he seized her hand as she passed, and passionately 
pressed it to his lips without speaking. When she 
raised her heavy eyelids to look at him, she saw that 
. his eyes were suffused with tears. 

“T—thank you—for your sympathy,” she murmured 
with trembling lips, as she withdrew her hand, and 
hurried out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The Arrangement. 


Arter the interment of Mr. Rosenberg, some time 
passed over in melancholy monotony. Madame Rosen- 
berg employed herself principally with the inspection 
and arrangement of papers; Hildegarde wandered 
about the house, endeavouring in an absent manner to 
make herself useful. She even tried to assist the new 
cook, but her efforts were so completely unsuccessful, 
that her mother begged she would desist, as she had 
no sort of talent in that line. 

Mr. Rosenberg had been a kind husband and an 
affectionate father; Hamilton had invariably found him 
an agreeable companion, but his constant occupation 
in his office, and an inveterate habit of going out 
every evening, had made his society an occurrence of 
such rarity, that Hamilton in a short time became 
quite resigned to his loss; in fact, but for the mourn- 
ing dresses, Hildegarde’s unconquerable dejection, and 
the never-failing tears of Madame Rosenberg, as she 
circumstantially related to every visitor the history of 
her husband's illness and death, he would soon have 
forgotten that he had ever existed. He attended the 
College lectures, studied German with his friend Bie- 
dermann, rode, walked, in short continued all his for- 
mer occupations with the exception of his quarrels 
with Hildegarde—these had now entirely ceased; he 
obeyed her slightest directions, anticipated her wishes 
with a sort of quiet devotion so completely directed to 
her alone, but so unobtrusive, that Madame Rosenberg 
failed to observe more than that they had learned to 
live peaceably in the same house together, and praised 
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them both more than once for having ceased their silly 
and useless quarrels. 

One day about the beginning of April, Hildegarde 
recalled him just as he was about 66 leave the house, 
saying that her mother wished to speak to him; he 
laughingly demanded if the probably not very impor- 
tant communication could not be deferred to another 
day, as he had promised to meet some friends at 
Tambosi’s in the Hofgarten. Hildegarde gravely shook 
her head, and said she believed her mother was wait- 
ing for him. 

“What a bore!” he exclaimed, striding along the 
passage; "I suppose I shall be detained half an hour 
to hear a lecture about having forgotten to extinguish 
the candles last night, or having burnt my boots on 
the stove! I really wish Hildegarde you would give 
your new cook instructions about my room—it is 
not at all necessary, that your mother should be in- 
formed every time an accident occurs there.” 

Madame Rosenberg was sitting at an old-fashioned 
scrutoire furnished with innumerable diminutive, secret, 
and apparent drawers; she had a small packet of bills 
beside her, and various heaps of money before her. 
When Hamilton entered, she immediately moved back 
her chair, and pointed to another beside her, which 
she wished him to occupy. Now Hamilton had already 
become a little spoiled by Madame Rosenberg's indul- 
gence, praises, and deference to his opinion, he had 
learned to like her and even overlook her vulgarity; 
but in proportion as his affection had increased, his 
respect had decreased, and like the spoiled son of a 
weak mother, he now stood leaning against the door, 
refusing with an impatient gesture the offered chair, 
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and murmuring some unintelligible words about busi- 
ness and appointments. 

“T shall not detain you long,” said Madame Rosen- 
berg, drawing out of her pocket an enormous linen 
handkerchief, and wiping away two large tears, which 
were obtrusively rolling down her cheeks, “I ought 
to have spoken to you long ago, but I have been 
thinking over and over the means of rendering my 
communication less disagreeable.” 

“So,” cried Hamilton closing the door, and advan- 
cing towards her, “so it is not about the boots you are 
going to lecture me?” 

*No;" she replied, half laughing, "though I must 
sa "S i) 

“T know all you are going to say,” cried Hamilton 
laughing, “extravagant habits, horrible smell, danger 
of burning the house, and all that! Suppose it said— 
I am very contrite indeed, and promise not to burn 
either shirt or boots for three weeks to come, and not 
at all when the weather is warmer and the stove is 
not heated." 

“Tn three weeks, and when the weather is warmer, 
we shall be too far apart for me either to lecture or 
detain you in my room against your will!" 

“My dear Madame Rosenberg," exclaimed Hamil- 
ton, springing towards her, and not only seating him- 
self on the previously disdained chair, but drawing it 
so close to hers that she involuntarily drew back: “my 
dear Madame Rosenberg, you surely do not mean that 
I must leave you?" 

"I do, indeed," she answered, nodding her head 
slowly and despondingly, and again the monstrous 
handkerchief was put in requisition. “Im sure," she 
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added, somewhat surprised at the varying emotions 
depicted on his countenance; "I'm sure it's very kind 
of you to be so sorry to leave us—I thought the loss 
was wholly on our side." r 

“I have spent seven of the happiest months of my /^'. ~ 
life in your house," began Hamilton. 

“Six months and one week," said Madame Rosen- 
berg, interrupting him, “You were three weeks at Ha- 
vard's, you know, and when we are settling our ac- l 
count, the three weeks must be deducted, for, as poor 
dear Franz said—” 

“I should like to know your intentions with respect 
to Hildegarde,” said Hamilton, who had not heard one 
word of the explanation. 

“Hildegarde goes with me to the Iron Works as 
people now call them; poor Franz was so uneasy 
about her on his deathbed, that I promised him she 
should never leave my house, excepting with her own 
free will, and always have the power of returning 
to it when she chose, and that she should receive on 
her marriage a trousseau in every respect like her 
sister’s.” 

“This promise must have been a great relief to his 
mind,” observed Hamilton. : 

“Tt was," said Madame Rosenberg, and the tears 
flowed fast as she added, “I would have given him 
everything I have in the world, to have made him 
contented in his last moments. We lived so happily 
together during the twelve years which we passed in 
this house. I cannot remain here any longer,—the 
house—the furniture— Munich itself has become odious 
to me. I intend to return to my father. Fritz will 
be made a gentleman, as his father wished it, at the 
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military school Gustle must be his grandfather's suc- 
cessor at the Iron Works, he has at all events, no great 
love of learning, and Peppy. is too young to be taken 
? into consideration at present." 
7 “Take me with you to the Iron Works,” said Ha- 
milton, abruptly. 
Madame Rosenberg looked at him as if she did 
not quite comprehend. 
| “Take me with you to the Iron Works," he re- 
peated. 

She shook her head. “It is no place for you,” 
she said, steadily, “nor is my father, though an excel- 
lent man, a companion for you. Your parents would 
be dissatisfied, and with reason, were you to bury 
yourself in an insignificant village, just so many miles 
from Munich as to prevent your being able to avail 
yourself of the advantages, which you told me you 
had found here, for the completion of your education." 
Hamilton felt the justness of her remark, and did 
| not attempt to contradict it; he bad, however, no in- 
tention of quitting a family of which Hildegarde was 
still to be a member; nor did he much concern himself 
about the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of his parents 
just at that moment. He understood Madame Rosen- 
berg perfectly, and changed his tactics. Throwing 
himself back in his chair, he said, with apparent re- 
signation, “well, I suppose I must spend the ensuing 
five months at Havard's, that's all!" 

f * At Havard's! What an idea!" exclaimed Madame 
Rosenberg, “to be giving suppers and drinking cham- 
ti pagne every night! I never heard of anything so ab- 
surd.” 
“Why, where else can I go? I cannot well take a © 
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lodging and engage a cook and housemaid for myself, 
can I?” 

“No;” replied Madame Rosenberg, half laughing; 
“not exactly that—but a lodging, or a family might 
be found. Suppose for instance that Madame Berger 
should have proposed taking you, in case the Doctor 
have no objection, eh?” 

“I am sure I have none,” said Hamilton, vainly 
endeavouring to suppress a smile as he added, “She 
is one of the prettiest little women I ever saw, and 
with time and opportunity I have no doubt I shall fall 
desperately in love with her. You will not be there 
to sustain me with your good advice—and—a—but at 
least you will be answerable for the consequences, as 
you will have led me into temptation!" 

* Good heavens! Not for all the world would I take 
such a responsibility on me!" cried Madame Rosen- 
berg, with a look of amazement; "Lina, too, so giddy 
and thoughtless, and the Doctor never at home! It 
would never do I see. But who would have imagined 
that you would think of such a thing at your age!" 

“I am just at the age to act more from impulse 
than reason, and I consider you too much my friend, 
not to speak candidly to you. If Major Stultz were 
not so insufferably jealous, you could make me over 
to Orescenz,—my regard for her is really of the 
most blameless description, and will never be other- 
wise." 

“Oh, the Major would never listen to such a pro- 
posal.” 

“Then I have no alternative but Havard’s—Ha- 

. vard's or your house,” he continued, taking her large 
hard hand and pressing it fervently; "dear Madame 
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Rosenberg, let me go with you, I have a sort of pre- 
sentiment that it is the only means of keeping me out 
of mischief; besides I can ride or drive into Munich 
two or three times a week.” 

“But I have no room for you,” she cried, with a 
look of distress; for the earnestness of his manner had 
begun to move her. 

“You must make room for me,” urged Hamilton. 

“And as to your horses and Hans—” 

“Oh, I can easily find quarters for them in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“You will have to sleep in a room without a 
stove—" 

“T don't want a stove in summer." 

“Well then,” she said, hesitatingly, “if you think 
that you can be satisfied with the accommodation 
which I have at my disposal, you may accompany us 
to the country. Should our manner of living, or what 
I fear more, my father, not suit you, you can leave 
us you know; we will part friends at all events." 

“Don’t talk or think of parting,” cried Hamilton, 
gaily. “I am sure I shall find your father a most 
worthy person—we shall get on famously together. 
When do you leave? It will be quite delightful to 
breathe the country air. I assure you I feel already 
impatient to be off.” 

“On the 24th I purpose leaving Munich,” said 
Madame Rosenberg, once more drawing her chair to- 
wards her scrutoire, and beginning to count her little 
heaps of money. 

"Are these Iron Works romantically situated?" 
asked Hamilton. 

"N—o. They are on the high road at the end of 
The Initials. LI. 14 
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the village; but there is a fine old oak wood quite 
close to us." 

* Ah; an oak wood," repeated Hamilton, thought- 
fully. 

“We have also a garden and orchard behind the 
house; the smoke from the forge indeed spoils the 
flowers greatly, but there is an arbour under the trees 
where we can breakfast, and drink coffee after dinner 
in summer—the arbour is quite covered with roses and 
honeysuckles.” 

“Ah, that is delightful!” cried Hamilton, in vision 
imagining himself sitting with Hildegarde in the rose 
and honeysuckle arbour. 

“But you are forgetting your appointment,” ob- 
served Madame Rosenberg, who had been in vain en- 
deavouring to correct a fault in her reckoning. 

“A civil way of telling me to leave you in peace,” 
said Hamilton, laughing. i 

“Not at all, I assure you. If you have really no | 
appointment, I shall be glad to talk over my plans 
with you." 

*[ had an appointment," he said, looking at his 
watch, *for which I am too late. I have another, for 
which I am a few minutes too early." 

“A few minutes," repeated Madame Rosenberg. 
“That will never do for me. In your ‘few minutes’ I 
can only inform you that you must go for a few days 
at least to Havard's, until I have got everything in 
order. Hildegarde and the children I intend to pack 
off the day after to-morrow." 

* Oh, pack me off, too, with Hil—with the children," 
cried Hamilton, eagerly. “I wish you would consider 
me really as one of them." 
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“Well, I am sure I have always done so since you 
have been with me. Poor Franz often said I took 
great liberties with you.” 

“T cannot remember anything of the kind.” 

“Why, have you forgotten the Sunday Fritz broke 
the window in the drawing-room, when you were 
teaching him to box?” 

“I remember you boxed his ears, poor fellow, which 
he certainly did not deserve, as he was not really the 
cause of the mischief. It was I who pushed him 
against the window, and, if I recollect right, both Mr. 
Rosenberg and I protested—” 

“Yes, you protested, and that made me still more 
angry; but, if you don’t remember what I said to you, 
so much the better. Franz said he believed you never 
heard it, as you were laughing with Madame Berger, 
and I was afterwards very sorry for having said so 
much, especially about the rough English plays.” 

Hamilton smiled. “I suppose,” he said, turning 
towards the door, “Hans may pack up my chattels;. 
you will send me to the country with the children.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Madame Rosenberg, hastily, 
“that will never do; I must write to my father and 
explain. If he knew the sort of person you are—he 
would never consent to your becoming an inmate of 
his house!” 

“Am I, then, so very disagreeable?” asked Ha- 
milton. 

“Quite the contrary—but you do not understand 
my father. In short, it is better to tell you at once— 
why should I be ashamed to say it? He was a com- 
mon journeyman smith—so extremely industrious, of 
such enormous strength, and with so much talent for 
14* 
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mechanics, that he made himself not only useful, but 
altogether indispensable to my grandfather, who, rather 
than lose him, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Our forge became in time an Iron Work, and he is 
now the richest man far and wide. To see him, you 
would not suppose so; he is neither changed in manner 
nor dress—" Madame Rosenberg paused. 

“Well?” said Hamilton. 

“Well!” she repeated, a little impatiently. “It is 

plain enough, I think, that such a man will not suit 

you—or you suit him.” 

“I don’t know that," said Hamilton. “A man who 
has turned a forge into Iron Works, and who, from 
having nothing, has become rich by honest means, must 
be possessed of good sense and good talents too. As 
to his appearance or dress—a man’s coat—” 

“That’s just what I am afraid of,” cried Madame 
Rosenberg. 

“Do you think I attach such importance to a coat? 
I assure you that I am determined to like your father 

` with and without a coat.” 

"I will write him that, and it will at once put an 
end to our difficulties, for if I say that he will never 
imagine you are so fastidious—” 

"I don't quite understand—” said Hamilton, with 
a puzzled air. 

"It would never do—you see—were we to incon- 
venience him," said Madame Rosenberg, “or force him 
to change his mode of life. He likes to work and dine 
in his shirt sleeves, and is not over particular how his 
meals are served—this I can change perhaps, but 
against the shirt sleeves I can do nothing, and I know 
it is very vulgar; Franz told me so often enough.” 
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“T have no sort of objection to his shirt sleeves,” 
said Hamilton, “provided he allow me to wear a coat, 
What matter! If this be the only reason why I should 
not go with Hildegarde and the children the day after 
to-morrow, I think you may waive all ceremony and 
tell your father that I belong to the family. You have 
made an agreement to keep me for six months longer.” 

“That is a good idea,” said Madame Rosenberg, 
laughing. “I will write to him to-morrow, and I dare 
say I shall have an answer in a day or two.” 

Hamilton perceived he had gained every concession 
he could reasonably demand, and left the room quietly 
and thoughtfully. 

Hildegarde had prepared her brothers for their 
afternoon walk, and was waiting with some indications 
of impatience for his appearance. He had been for- 
bidden to walk with her, but had established a sort of 
right to be informed where she intended to go—that 
he should ride near her, or at least become visible 
during her walk, was a sort of tacit agreement. 

“The Nymphenburg road,” cried Gustle, springing 
towards him. “May I have one of your canes?” 

“And may I too have one to ride upon?” asked 
Peppy. 

“Yes,” said Hamilton, “Hildegarde will show you 
those you may take.” 

“Oh come, Hildegarde,” cried Gustle, pulling her 
rather roughly; “come and choose the canes for us. 
I must have the little black one with the horse’s head 
on it.” 

But Hildegarde showed no inclination to move. 
“You were a long time in my mother’s room,” she said 
at length, with some embarrassment. 
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“Not longer than was necessary to make her con- 
sent to take me with her to the country. Oh Hilde- 
garde, what pleasant walks we shall have in the oak 
wood, and how much happier we shall be there than 
here! Were you ever at these Iron Works?” 

“Not since I was a child,” answered Hildegarde, 
smiling as she had not smiled since her father’s death; 
“I remember the noise of the hammers was incessant, 
and the house shook a good deal, and the white win- 
dow curtains were very soon soiled.” 

“We shall get used to the hammers I dare say,” 
said Hamilton, laughing. “As to the house shaking, 
that must be imagination, and the window curtains can 
be easily changed, you know.” 

“But mamma said nothing in the world would in- 
duce her to take you with us. How did you persuade 
her?” 

“I can tell you all that when I return home. Ex- 
cuse me as well as you can, should I be late for sup- 
per. Good bye.” 

“Where are you going?" asked Hildegarde. 

He whispered a few words, and then hurried down 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The Difficulty removed. 


Ir was late in the evening, and Hamilton had not 
yet returned. Madame Rosenberg began to get a 
litle uneasy, and very impatient, when fortunately 
Madame Berger arrived to complain bitterly of her 
husband, who had declined receiving Mr. Hamilton as 
an inmate of his house on any terms. “He says I am 
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too young—and he is too often absent—and people 
might talk! Did you ever hear anything so absurd?” 

"I believe he is right,” said Madame Rosenberg, 
“you are too young—" 

“I wonder it never occurred to you that your step- 
daughters were still younger!" cried Madame Berger, 
glancing towards Hildegarde, who was sitting at the 
window, looking into the street. 

“The ease is quite different," said Madame Rosen- 
berg, “we are a large family, and where a father and 
mother are in a house—" 

“Pshaw!” cried Madame Berger, impatiently; “Cressy 
liked him for all that, better than she will ever like her 
husband, I suspect!" 

“Who told you that?" cried Madame Rosenberg, 
with a look of amazement. 

"My own eyes," replied Madame Berger, with a 
slight laugh; “and not Hildegarde," she added, in an- 
swer to a look of suspicion, which Madame Rosenberg 
had cast on her step-daughter. “Believe me, neither 
the presence of father nor mother can prevent these 
things." 

“Crescenz is most happily married," began Madame 
Rosenberg. 

“So am I—but I preferred Theodore Biedermann 
to the Doctor, as you well know. You need not look 
so astonished at hearing me speak the truth, Hilde- 
garde. I vow one would almost imagine you heard 
this for the first time! As if Cressy had not betrayed 
me long ago, not to mention Mademoiselle Hortense, 
who of course used me as a scarecrow for the whole 
school! Excepting perhaps, the dear, good old Doc- 
tor,” she continued, “there is not one of my friends or 
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acquaintance, who does not know that I nearly cried 
my eyes out about Theodore.” 

“And is it possible you have not told Dr. Berger?” 
cried Hildegarde, turning quickly round. “Did you 
not feel bound in honour—” 

“No Mademoiselle,” replied Madame Berger, 
sharply; “I did not feel myself bound in honour 
deliberately to destroy my domestic peace,—I leave 
it to you to make such a confession when you are 
going to be married, if you think it necessary!” 

“T am afraid Hildegarde is not likely to be mar- 
ried at all, now that we are going to live at the Iron 
Works,” sighed Madame Rosenberg. “The only neigh- 
bour we have is the Forster, and he—” 

“Lord bless you!” cried Madame Berger, “Hilde- 
garde would never look at a Förster if he were not 
by chance a count or baron. Had Mr. Hamilton been 
: a Milor, she would never have thought of quarrelling 
with him, I can tell you!” 

* Caroline!—Madame!" exclaimed Hildegarde, with 
a vehemence that made Madame Berger retreat a 
few steps from the window, while she cried, with af- 
fected fear, “Good heavens! I had no idea you could 
get into a passion about Aim! And here he is," she 
added, springing again to the window, as she heard 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement; “here 
he is, and I suspect there are few Milors to be com- 
pared to him; he certainly is the handsomest crea- 
ture I ever saw! An ideal of an Englishman! Un 
amour!” 

"Lina," said Madame Rosenberg, reproachfully, 
“you must forgive my observing that this language is 
not proper for a young married woman.” 
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“Ah bah, as if I were serious! Have you for- 
gotten that you used to say I always spoke without 
thinking? Now Hildegarde there, thinks without 
speaking perhaps!” 

“Not of Mr. Hamilton," said Madame Rosenberg, 
“for she did not even look out of the window at 
your amour, or whatever you called him. Hildegarde, 
go and tell him we have waited nearly two hours for 
him, that supper is ready, and that I beg he will come 
just as he is, and not make an evening toilet for once 
in a way." 

She had not time to deliver her message, for Ha- 
milton entered the room with unusual precipitation, 
and handed. Madame Rosenberg an enormous, ill- 
folded, large-wafered letter. 

"From my father!" she exclaimed, with surprise. 

“Yes; he has no sort of objection to my accom- 
panying you to the Iron Works, he says you may take 
me instead of Fritz." 

“A good idea,” cried Madame Berger, as she came 
from behind the window curtain; “it is however, Mr. 
Hamilton’s, and not your father's." 

“Tt is in the letter, however,” said Madame Rosen- 
berg, eagerly perusing the inelegant specimen of pen- 
manship; “but I do not see anything about Hans or 
the horses.” 

“Oh, I said nothing about them, they can go to 
the inn.” 

“But we have a stable—" began Madame Rosen- 
berg. 

“I know you have, and a pair of stout greys in it. 
Your father has promised me a lift into Munich every 
Saturday, when he sends in his iron." 
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“On the cart?” asked Madame Berger. 

*Yes;" said Hamilton, “there are places for two 
on the seat in front. The offer was very civil, con- 
sidering the shortness of our acquaintance." 

“Tt is a proof at all events that he has taken a 
great fancy to you," said Madame Rosenberg, with an 
air of great satisfaction; “and as you wish to go with 
the children, Hildegarde must arrange your room for 
you. Do you hear Hildegarde?" 

“Yes, Mamma." 

“T must give you a green curtain to hang up be- 
fore the aleove where the bedstead is to be put, and 
it wil be nearly as good as two rooms. You must 
make new muslin curtains for the windows as soon as 
possible." 

“Your grandfather made most particular enquiries 
about you," observed Hamilton, turning to Hilde- 
garde. 

*He is not my grandfather, he is no relation what- 
ever of mine," she answered in French, while her 
colour heightened rapidly, and seemed to be reflected 
in Hamilton's face, which became crimson. 

“I don't understand French," said Madame Ro- 
senberg, looking at them alternately; “but I think 
I can guess; however, it is no matter,—read this 
letter, Hildegarde, in it you will find everything, 
and more than you could have heard from Mr. Ha- 
milton. My father is willing to act towards you 
as a relation, —do not, by an ill-timed exhibition 
of pride, turn his kindly feelings towards you into 
dislike." 

She received the letter, and the not undeserved 
rebuke in silence; while Hamilton, to divert Ma- 
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dame Berger’s attention, began a description of his 
meeting with Mr. Eisenmann, of their discourse, and 
supper. 

"It must have been delicious, the whole scene," 
cried Madame Berger, “I shall pay you a visit at the 
Iron Works, the very first day the Doctor can let me 
have the horses." 

"Pray bring the Doctor with you when you come," 
said Madame Rosenberg, unconsciously glancing to- 
wards Hamilton. 

Madame Berger saw the glance, observed that Ha- 
milton laughed, and immediately enquired the cause. 
Madame Rosenberg refused to tell her, and she ap- 
pealed to Hamilton, who immediately, with the most 
perfect composure, and without the slightest reserve, 
repeated all the part of their morning conversation 
which related to her. She seemed to enjoy the recital, 
and Madame Rosenberg’s face of horror, equally. 
* One thing is certain," she said, when he had ended, 
"had you been so many months in the same house, 
with me, as you have been with Hildegarde, we should 
have—” 

“You seem altogether to forget the Doctor,” said 
Madame Rosenberg, interrupting her, almost angrily. 

“To tell the truth, I sometimes do forget that 
I am married,—but Mr. Hamilton understands badinage 
perfectly, so you need not look so shocked at my 
bavardage.” 

"I wish you would speak German,” said Madame 
Rosenberg, fidgetting on her chair; “you use so many 
French words, that I cannot understand the half of 
what you say.” 

“I believe I had better go home,” cried Madame 
ka 
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Berger, good humouredly, “allow me to hope you will 
be civiller to me when I visit you in the country! 
Bon soir.” 

"Good might," said Madame Rosenberg, drily, 
without making the slightest effort to detain her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Iron Works. 


In a few days, Hildegarde, the children, and Ha- 
milton, were established at the Iron Works; her re- 
collections proved tolerably correct, the noise of the 
hammers was almost incessant, not even ceasing during 
the night, and as the house adjoined the Iron Works, 
it shook at times until the windows rattled. Hamilton 
did not much notice the white curtains, but from pure 
sympathy with Hildegarde, he regretted the smuts 
which fell flake-like in the garden, and seemed destined 
to rob the coming flowers of half their beauty. Old 
Mr. Eisenmann was not a little proud of his garden, 
and great was his satisfaction when he found Hilde- 
garde willing to assist him in cultivating it. The 
plants which most interested Hamilton were the nu- 
merous cactuses which filled all the windows in the 
front of the house, and whose brilliant flowers already 
made every passer by stop to gaze at them. Nothing 
could equal the old man’s delight on such occasions; 
if the weather were warm enough, he generally opened 
the window, and related how he had managed his 
plants during the winter, in order to make them blow 
so early, and it had been Hamilton’s unaffected ad- 
miration of these cactuses, as he had walked up to the 
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house, which had formed the commencement of their 

acquaitance. 
| During the fortnight which preceded Madame Ro- 
senberg's arrival, Hamilton enjoyed the most un- 
restrained intercourse with Hildegarde; he watched her 
making the coffee in the morning,—sat beside her 
at the open window looking into the garden, and ac- 
companied her in her walks with her brothers in the 
oak wood; here there was a small chapel in which she 
daily prayed, while Hamilton, leaning against the en- 
trance, stared absently at the votive offerings hung 
around, or endeavoured to decipher the old German 
prayers, and texts of Scripture, which with their in- 
human illustrations were pasted on the walls. The two 
boys generally scampered about, but joined them when 
they sat down on one of the numerous benches under 
the trees. Hamilton usually held a book in his hand, 
out of which he sometimes read a few lines, especially 
when any obtrusive wanderers made their appearance, 
though on week days, pilgrims to the little chapel, 
who afterwards came to beg a few kreutzers, were the 
only interruptors of their studies, meditations, or con- 
versation, as the case may have been. 

"I wish," he said, as they loitered through the 
fields on their way home, the evening before Madame 
Rosenberg's arrival, *I wish I were certain of spending 
the next six months as I have done the last fortnight. 
I eannot tell you how I have enjoyed myself,—much 
as I like your stepmother, and notwithstanding all her 
kindness and indulgence to me, I dread her coming 
more than I can express—everything will be changed 
—and any change must diminish my happiness." 

“You have nothing to apprehend, but a removal 
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of the furniture in your room,” replied Hildegarde, 
with a quiet smile; “but I cannot expect any longer 
to eat the bread of idleness,—I must learn to cook, 
and wash, and iron!” 

“You will never be able to endure such work,” ex- 
claimed Hamilton. 

“T shall try it for a few months at all events. And 
as long as you are here,” she added, frankly, “I think 
I can bear it, as your society and friendship will be 
an indemnity for most annoyances.” 

Hamilton’s expressions of gratitude, she interrupted 
by continuing, “after all, what shall I do more than 
girls in my rank of life must always do? . Even Cres- 
cenz since her marriage, has learned to iron. Did 
you not see her ironing Major Stultz' shirts when we 
went to take leave of her?" 

"Yes, but he is her husband; and it was a mere 
ostentation of usefulness on her part, for your mother 
told me she need not do anything of the kind if she 
did not wish it. Crescenz, however, does not appear 
misplaced when so employed—but you—” 

“Strictly speaking, I am not more misplaced than 
she is. We have both received an education beyond 


but you must allow that she has shown infinitely more 
capacity for the necessary duties of life.” 

“Tf it be her duty to iron her husband’s shirts,” 
answered Hamilton, laughing, “I must say she performs 
it in the most charming manner possible. Nothing 
could be more coquettish than the black silk hand- 
kerchief twisted round her head to prevent her from 
feeling the draught of air, or the sleeves tucked up 
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just enough to exhibit the dimples in her white arms! 
I must say, Crescenz is perfectly aware of all her 
personal advantages!” 

“And who is not aware of them?” said Hildegarde, 
“or rather, who does not overate them?” 

“You do not, most certainly!” cried Hamilton. “I 
am convinced you do not think—” 

“That I am handsome?” said Hildegarde, inter- 
rupting him quietly; “I know it perfectly well. You 
are shocked at my candour,” she added, after a pause, 
on observing that he continued silent; “it would have 
been more proper to have disclaimed—but after all, 
what worth have regular features, when they are in- | 
animate? And mine are so I know." 

“You are mistaken,” said Hamilton, “I have never 
known any one whose features have expressed so many 
various emotions as yours have during the few months 
of our acquaintance.” 

“That I have felt more, than during the whole of 
my previous life, is most certain,” she said, thought- 
fully; “it seems then, I have not been able to acquire 
that composure of mind and feature which Mademoi- 
selle Hortense so often told me would be essentially 
necessary for my happiness.” 

“T am rather inclined to hate that Mademoiselle 
Hortense without ever having seen her,” cried Hamil- 
ton, “I think she wished to make an actress of you!” 

“No; she wished to make a good governess of me, 
as my stepmother desired her, and she saw that my 
pride and violence of temper, would prove serious ob- 
stacles. My gratitude to her is unbounded for all her 
care and attention during so many years. She is my 
only hope for the future too—on her I depend to 
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find me some respectable situation, should my residence 
here become uncomfortable.” 

“Have you ever seriously thought of taking such 
a step?” 

“T believe I have talked, more than thought on the 
subject. One thing I have resolved upon, and that is, 
to go as far as possible from home.” 

“Should you like to go to a foreign country?” 

“Foreign, as you understand the word—no, but 
I am not likely to have the power of choosing. Ma- 
demoiselle Hortense’s connexions are all in Alsace, 
and my destination will probably be Strasburg.” 

They walked on in silence, each absorbed in 
thoughts of no very agreeable description. As they 
drew near the house, Mr. Eisenmann came to meet 
them, accompanied by the Förster, who had begun to 
drop in regularly every evening, to drink a glass of 
beer with the old man. Hamilton greatly approved of 
the arrangement, as it left him at liberty to talk un- 
reservedly in English to Hildegarde, who, however, 
would have preferred his absence, from the time that 
Hamilton had made her observe that his eyes were 
fixed upon her incessantly, and followed her wherever 
she went. 

“This is the last evening you will be my house- 
keeper, Hildegarde,” said Mr. Eisenmann, as she 
pushed his arm chair to the table, and placed his news- 
paper, which seemed to contain nothing but advertise- 
ments, beside the small brass lamp. “I can give you 
a good character, girl; you have a way with you that 
has made the people here obey you at once. She will 
make a good wife one of these days—eh, Mr. Hamil- 
ton? Eh, Förster Weidmann?” 
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Hildegarde smiled, and continued to perform her 
different evening duties. She gave her brothers their 
bread-and-milk, assisted the awkward maid-servant to 
arrange the supper table, made the salad, carved the 
fowl, and presented each their plate, with such quiet 
unobtrusiveness, that her motions were only apparent 
by the rustling of the large bunch of keys she was to 
resign to her mother the next day, but which now 
hung glittering in steel chains at her girdle @ la 
châtelaine. 

Hamilton had been agreeably surprised at finding 
Mr. Eisenmann by no means no illiterate as he had 
expected. On every subject relating to his trade, he 
was perfectly well informed, and in other respects, his 
opinions were those of a shrewd, intelligent man. He 
spent the greater part of each day at the Iron Works, 
his hands thrust into his pockets, a short, and very 
brown meerschaum pipe between his teeth, his eyes 
following the movements of his workmen; and some- 
times, when provoked by their want of skill, or too 
dilatory movements, after a few impatient ejaculations, 
throwing aside his coat and working with them. In 
his house, too, Hamilton had now frequently seen him 
in his shirt sleeves, without feeling any of the horror 
expected by Madame Rosenberg; in the evening, he 
generally mounted a black silk nightcap, and when he 
had finished smoking his pipe and drinking his tankard 
of beer, and the Förster had taken leave, overcome by 
the fatigue of early rising, and his daily exertions, he 
usually fell fast asleep, leaving his two companions to 
whisper, until the Schwarzwald clock struck nine, when 
wakening without any apparent effort, he sent them to 
bed, and retired for the night himself. 

The Initials, II. 15 
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This evening—this last evening as they chose to 
call it, the Fórster showed no inclination to move, and 
his eyes now seemed to follow the motions of Hilde- 
garde's lips, as she murmured an occasional sentence | 
to Hamilton; he tried in vain to join in their con- 
versation, spoke of bringing his zither, proposed teach- 
ing them to play it if they desired, and not finding 
either of them disposed to appreciate either his con- 
versational or musical talents, he turned to the now 
drowsy old man, whom he contrived to waken com- 
pletely by some reference to the eternal “good old | 
times.” 

“Pray, Hildegarde, turn away from that man,” said 
Hamilton, bending down to her, as she sat on one 
of the children’s low chairs beside him; “as long as 
he can look at you, he finds it impossible to tear him- 
self away,—it is absolute cruelty—he is depriving 
Mr. Eisenmann of his sleep this evening. Unpardonably 
inconsiderate!” he added, almost angrily. 

Hildegarde, without an attempt at deprecation, lit 
a taper, and retiring to the other end of the room, 
where there was a thin-legged rickety table, she took 
from a cupboard the large house account book, a 
hideous leaden ink bottle, and a well worn pen, and 
began to add and subtract with a diligence which 
would have put Hamilton’s temper to the proof, had 
not the Förster almost directly stood up to take leave; 
but the old man was now quite roused, and moreover, 
disposed to be loquacious; he let his visitor stand be- 
fore him in the awkward posture of a shy man, wish- l 
ing to get away, and not knowing how to manage it, | 
while he observed, “when people say the old times i 
were good, and the present times are bad, I always l 
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feel obliged to contradict them. No offence, good Mr. 
Weidmann, but in my youth I have often heard just 
the same thing said, and in those times as in these, 
the greater part of mankind had to earn their bread in 
‘the sweat of their face.’” 

“T suppose so, Sir. I wish you a good night.” 

“T allow,” resumed Mr. Eisenmann, addressing Ha- 
milton, “that some nations are much happier than 
others. Of England I know nothing, excepting the 
manufacturing towns—” 

“When were you there?” asked Hamilton. 

“Soon after the peace—I went there on business.” 

“And what did you think of England? I should 
like to know what impression was made on you by our 
great manufacturing districts?” 

"I saw much to admire, but nothing to make me 
think the English a happier people than the Bavarians,” 
replied Mr. Eisenmann, with a low, satisfied laugh, 
"I would rather have been born a smith here than 
there, for besides the instruction which I received for 
nothing in my childhood, I had during my youth, my 
Sunday and holiday pleasures, my merry dances, and 
my pot of beer in good company, and with good music 
too, of an evening—and a lot of other things of which 
your English workmen had not an idea when I was 
among them. It may be different now—" 

"I am afraid it is not," said Hamilton, *but surely 
our manufactories must have astonished you?” 

"I should have understood very little of my busi- 
ness, if they had not," replied Mr. Eisenmann. “In 
this respect, England is a giantess, but like a giantess, 
ought to be admired at a distance, and not examined 
iu detail." 

15* 
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“I perceive,” said Hamilton, "that the people with 
whom you associated, have made an unpleasant im- 
pression on you.” 

“Perhaps so, but I am inclined to think it was a 
correct one. I mixed with people whose habits and 
mode of life are, and will ever remain, totally unknown 
to you—it was probably before you were born too, 
and may, as I said before, be quite different now—at 
all events it is too late to talk more about it to-night, 
I must look after my workmen, and then it will be 
time to go to bed.” He lit his candle, and walked 
towards an office which communicated with the Iron 
Works. 

“What a different person Mr. Eisenmann is from 
what I expected," observed Hildegarde. 

“He is different from what I expected too," an- 
swered Hamilton. 

“T am beginning to have quite a respect for him,” 
she continued, “in short, to think him a remarkably 
clever man.” 

“You are always in extremes, Hildegarde—first 
you unnecessarily underrated, and now you overrate 
him!” 

“I suspect,” said Hildegarde, laughing, "you are 
annoyed at his not thinking the English workmen 
happier than the Bavarian—his remarks, however, 
appeared to me very intelligent; he is quite willing to 
allow England her superiority in manufactures, though 
not in the felicity of her lower orders. For a person 
in his station in life, you must allow—" 

“Yes,” said Hamilton, “for a person in his station 
in life, I do think him unusually well informed and 
rational, but what I find most to admire about him is, 
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that he has not stood still between his thirtieth and 
fourtieth year, as most men who are not actually moving 
in the world do, and which I verily believe is the cause 
of those never ending praises of the good old times.” 
“He is the first person," said Hildegarde, "that I 
have heard actually give the present times the pre- 
/ ference to those of his youth!” 

“He has followed the changes of the world,” said 
Hamilton, “and that is a proof of intellect, less often 
given than people imagine. Everybody's youth must 
be, I should think, more agreeable than their old age. 
The world is full of pleasures for youth, which by 
degrees, slowly but surely, even under the most for- 
tunate circumstances, cease for the aged. Happy those, 
who like Mr. Eisenmann, can understand and appreciate 
the improvement in the world—still more happy those, 
who when old can find enjoyment in witnessing plea- 
sures, they can no longer participate." 

“But there are some fortunate persons who never 
appear to grow old," said Hildegarde. 

“Oh, don't call them fortunate," cried Hamilton; 
"age must be felt by everybody, though by some it 
may be born cheerfully. Nothing is so disgusting as 
the affectation of youth in an old person. I consider 
it a positive misfortune to those who retain their youth- 
ful manners in old age! To grow old with dignity, 
is not so easy as people imagine—" 

"I am waiting to bid you good night," said Mr. 
Eisenmann at the door, “This is the last time I shall 
go the rounds, for I mean to resign my office to my 
daughter to-morrow— she locked all the doors, and 
bolted all the windows, for many a year before she 
was married!” 
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“He has come just in time,” said Hamilton, rising, 
“T believe I was getting very prosy.” 

“And I very melancholy,” said Hildegarde. 

The old man bade them good night, and watched 
them gravely, as they ascended the stairs and separ- 
ated on the lobby. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


An unexpected Meeting and its Consequences, 


Mapame Rosenberg took possession of her father's 
house more quietly than had been expected; he re- 
signed his keys and authority with a solemnity which 
quite subdued her, and a whole week elapsed before 
any extraordinary bustle was perceptible; at the end 
of that time, a scrubbing and washing, and painting 
began, which drove the old man to the neighbouring 
inn, and Hamilton into Munich for some days. It was 
very disagreeable, but certainly the house appeared 
metamorphosed when it was at an end, and no com- 
plaints were heard, excepting a few faint murmurs from 
Mr. Eisenmann, about the vine which was trained against 
the front of the house, being covered with whitewash. 

Hildegarde, to her infinite satisfaction, was not 
obliged to learn cooking—she had shown a too 
decided distaste and want of talent; she became, how- 
ever, a tolerably expert ironer, and it was amusing to 
see Hamilton sitting, day after day, beside the table 
covered with heaps of linen, a volume of Schiller or 
the philosophy of Herder in his hand, reading aloud, 
in order (as he explained to Madame Rosenberg) to 
improve his German accent, about which his family 
had become very anxious of late, and from which he 
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concluded they had some hopes of placing him at one 
of the German courts; however, he did not feel par- 
ticularly interested on that subject, nor indeed on any- 
thing that had reference to the future; he lived from 
day to day, reckoning the time profitably or unprofit- 
ably spent, according to its having been, or not having 
been, spent in Hildegarde’s society; he might truly say 
with Proteus of Verona— 

“T leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 

Thou Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me; 


Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 
War with good counsel, set the world at nought—” 


And three months passed like so many days, and 
three more would have followed them in blissful mono- 
tony, had not a circumstance, trivial in itself, led in 
its consequences, to an abrupt termination of this mode 
of life, or waste of life—whichever the reader may 
consider it. 

The Munich Midsummer fair had commenced, and 
Madame Rosenberg, not having found time in one day 
to make her usual purchases, decided upon going a 
second; she put it off, however, until the very last, 
and when the morning came, was suffering so much 
from headache, that she was obliged to remain at 
home. As they had promised to dine at twelve o'clock 
with Major Stultz she thought it better to send Hilde- 
garde and Gustle, and though at first she insisted that 
they were to go in their grandfather's little old car- 
riage, she at length yielded to Hamilton’s remonstrances 
and intreaties, and after he had passed a good half 
hour at her bed-room door, making promises of the 
most varied description, allowed them to drive with 
him, and be under his care during the day. 
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Crescenz received them as usual with childish 
delight; her greatest pleasure on such occasions was 
to astonish them with a variety of tarts and sweet- 
meats, and they always found it difficult to get away. 
On this day it was easier, for she intended to accom- 
pany them to the fair. Blasius had insisted on her 
buying some new muslin dresses, he was so thought- 
ful and so generous! In fact, they were a very merry 
party, for Major Stultz had ceased to be jealous; his 
wife now really liked him, and was more obedient 
than a child; the thought of disputing his will had 
never entered her mind, and she appealed to him in 
the most infantine manner on every occasion, while, 
captivated by her beauty and innocence, he was in- 
variably indulgent and generous almost to prodigality. 
She assured her sister, therefore, with the most per- 
fect sincerity, as they walked together through the 
fair, that she considered herself the most fortunate 
woman in the world, that she could never have been 
so happy with any one as with Major Stultz—no, not 
even with Mr. Hamilton—Blasius had quite convinced 
her of that! 

They loitered about nearly two hours, and Hamil- 
ton, unutterably wearied, was slowly following Hilde- 
garde, carrying her various little parcels of ribbons 
and pins, until the arrival of Hans with the carriage 
should relieve him, when he was suddenly seized by 
both arms, and familiarly addressed by some persons 
behind him. They were two of his nearest relations, 
passing through Munich on their way home from Italy, and 
were evidently more glad to see him, than he to see them. 

"Where have you been hiding yourself, Alfred? 
We were at your supposed lodgings, and no one 
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could tell us anything about you! Any letters left 
would be called for, they said, which sounded very 
mysterious, as had you left for Vienna or Berlin, your 
letters would have been forwarded sans fagon, I sup- 
pose. Come, give an account of yourself. I shall 
be asked a thousand questions, you know, when I go 
home—that is, if you don’t accompany us, which you 
might as well do, all things considered—and—uncle 
Jack." LR 
~~ No, Hamilton had no intention of returning home 
until the very last day of his leave of absence had 
expired. 

“Well, as we start in a day or two, you will spend 
the evening with us at least?" 

At this moment Hans appeared, and said, "the 
carriage was ready." Hamilton desired him to wait 
at the termination of the booths, and then turning to 
his companions said, with some embarrassment, “Spend 
the evening with you! oh, of course—but I have pro- 
mised to drive home a lady who lives a little out of 
the town." 

“Oh, there's a lady, is there—?” 

"Yes: she is at present with her sister, making 
some purchases." 

“Ah, perhaps these are also some of them?" cried 
one of his cousins, peeping with an affectation of ex- 
treme care into one of the parcels—“ribbons, I declare, 
and hairpins! ergo, young— Where is she?" 

“I don’t—know,” replied Hamilton, looking down 
the row of booths, at one of which Hildegarde was 
standing. 

“Its that tall girl with the small waist—I'm 
certain!” 
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“Well, it is that tall girl,” said Hamilton, half 
laughing, “the sooner you let me go to take her home, 
the sooner I shall be back with you.” 

“Let him go, let him go,” cried his other cousin; 
and Hamilton, with an impatient gesture, walked 
quickly on, followed at a little distance by both. He 
took a hasty leave of Major Stultz and Crescenz, and 
hurried Hildegarde to the end of the fair. Just as 
she and her brother were seated in the phaeton, and 
Hamilton was taking the reins in his hand, his cousin 
called out, *Hollo, Alfred! you never asked where we 
were stopping. I think you are going to give us the 
slip!" 

*You are at Havard's, I suppose," said Hamilton, 
not in the least endeavouring to correct the impatient 
movements of his horses. 

"Yes. Wait a moment, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion." 

Hamilton bent down his face, by degrees, became 
erimson, and he glanced furtively at Hildegarde, as if 
he feared she might have overheard the whisper; but 
she, quite unconscious that so many eyes were fixed 
upon her, was leaning back, and absently twisting 
her purse round her fingers. 

Hamilton drove off at a furious rate, but scarcely 
were they out of the town, when, throwing the reins 
to Hans, he stepped over the seat, and placed himself 
beside Hildegarde. 

“T am surprised," she observed, with a smile, “that 
you did not remain with your friends, and send us 
home with Hans.” 

“Tt would have been the wisest thing I could have 
done: it was confoundedly stupid my not thinking of 
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doing so. Stop!" he cried, to Hans; but directly af- 

ter, sinking back on his seat, he added, '*No—go 

on,"—and then murmured, “it is too late now. The 
best plan will be not to return. The less he knows, 
the less he can talk about." 

Hildegarde bent forward. “Talk about what?" 
she asked. 

“You cannot understand," he answered, quickly. 

“No: I perceive I cannot. I have not the most 
remote idea whether or not you were glad to see these 
friends." 

“They are my relations, my cousins; and that 
one who last spoke to me—did you observe him?” 

“Not particularly. pe 

“That is Harry Waldcott, a great friend of my 
brother John’s, the most amusing, worthless, extra- 

, vagant fellow in the world. Were he to find out 
where I am, he would come to the Iron Works to- 
morrow, establish himself at the inn, use my horses, 
abuse myself, laugh at your stepmother, bully Mr. 
Eisenmann, and for all I know, fall in love with 
you!" 

“Dreadful man!" cried Hildegarde, laughing. 

“As it is, he has seen enough—too much unfor- 
tunately; I think," he continued, with increasing irri- 
tation of manner, "I think I hear his exaggerations 
to my father, his insinuations when talking to my 
uncle! No: he shall never know where I am—no- 
thing shall tempt me into Munich for a fortnight at 
least!” 

“You think, perhaps, that your father and uncle 
would disapprove of your being at the Iron Works?” 

“Think!” cried Hamilton, *I am sure of it. My 
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father would say I was losing my time, my uncle, 
that I was making a fool of myself!" 

“Neither of them spoke à word until they reached 
home, and Hamilton was remarkably thoughtful du- 
ring the remainder of the evening. 

The next day he was as cheerful as ever; and 
having from his window seen Hildegarde walking to- 
wards the arbour with some paper and an ink-stand 
in her hand, he took up the book they were reading 
together, and followed her. She had just finished 
making a pen when he entered, and throwing it on 
the table, she leaned forward and began, rather for- 
mally, *Mr. Hamilton—" 

"Pray call me Alfred—I have long wished it, and 
we are quite intimate enough to admit of your doing 
so. I called you Hildegarde the first month I was in 
your house." 

"]t is, perhaps, an English custom," she said, 
half inquiringly. 

Hamilton did not answer. 'The fact was, at the 
commencement of their acquaintance, he had con- 
sidered both Hildegarde and her sister 80 infinitely 
beneath him in rank, that he had almost immediately 
called them by their Christian names. 

"I suppose," she continued, “if I know you 
well enough to call you Alfred, I may venture to say—" 
"You may venture to say anything you please." 

“Well then—Alfred—I think the sooner you leave 
us—leave the Iron Works—the better." 

“Do you?” he said, with a tolerably successful 
effort to appear unconcerned. “I suppose what I said 
yesterday, when I was vexed, has made you come to 
this conclusion." 
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“Yes: and though I cannot perceive that you have 
exactly been making a fool of yourself, I think it 
is very evident that you have been losing your time 
here.” 

"I wish I could lose the remainder of my life 
in the same way. I have been immeasurably happy 
lately." 

“You said your cousin would exaggerate—would 
insinuate—” 

“Did you understand what I meant, when I said 
that?” cried Hamilton, quickly. 

“T believe I did; and I half wished you had al- 
lowed him to come here, and see that he was mis- 
taken; he would soon have perceived that your friends 
have no cause for anxiety—that friendship alone exists 
between us.” 

“He would have seen no such thing, Hildegarde, 
at least as far as I am concerned, and that you know 
as well as I do. That you have limited your measure 
of regard for me is a proof of—of—no matter what; 
I am most happy that it is so." And Hamilton felt at 
that moment as unhappy and indignant, as he had ever 
done in his life. 

“Do you not think," said Hildegarde, bending 
over the table, as she played with the pen, “do you 
not think it would be better to leave us before you are 
ordered to do so?" 

“No,” answered Hamilton, almost harshly. 

“But,” she continued, bending still lower, to con- 
ceal her heightened colour, “but suppose I were not 
here, would you still remain?” 

“Can you doubt it?” cried Hamilton, ironically. 
“How could I ever willingly quit this tranquil re- 
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treat? The pastoral beauties of these grounds! The 
society in every way so suited to my tastes and habits! 
The—" 

“Enough, enough!" cried Hildegarde, seizing her 
pen, and with burning cheeks, but steady hand, she 
rapidly wrote a letter, while Hamilton, standing at the 
entrance, watched her with an odd mixture of anger 
and admiration. He waited until she had signed her 
name, and then placing his hand on the paper, asked 
if the letter concerned him. 

"[ might easily equivocate, and say no, as you 
are neither directly nor indirectly mentioned in it; 
but that would not be the truth. The letter is to 
Mademoiselle Hortense. I am now quite resolved to 
leave—this place." 

“May I read it?” 

“If you insist—" 

He took the letter; it was in French, short and 
forcibly written, as most letters are when composed 
under the influence of excited feelings. Hamilton’s 
anger increased as he read; her proud determina- 
tion of manner irritated him beyond measure, and, 
ashamed of the agitation which his trembling hands 
betrayed, he first crushed, and then tore it to 


pieces. 
“My letter!” cried Hildegarde, starting up with 


al her former vehemence of manner. “How dare 
you—” She stopped, and sat down, breathing quickly 
and audibly. 


“You are in a passion,” said Hamilton. 

“I was,” she replied, taking a long breath; “it is 
over.” 

“Oh, no; be angry, I entreat; say—do something 
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outrageous, or I can have no hope of forgiveness. 
We have changed characters; you have learned to 
control your anger, and have me now in your power: 
be merciful!” 

“Rather tell me to be candid,” she replied, rising; 
"writing that letter in your presence was an unneces- 
sary display of self-control; I—was not as calm as I 
wished you to suppose me.” 

“Well, you certainly are the most honourable—” 

“Don’t praise me,” she said, hastily; “I cannot 
listen to you when I am so dissatisfied with myself. 
I fancied my temper was corrected; I find it has 
merely not been tried.” 

“Your temper is a very good one,” said Hamilton. 
“That you doubt yourself, and are on your guard, 
is rather an advantage than otherwise. I always have 
been considered so good tempered, that when I feel 
angry, it never occurs to me to conceal it, and the 
consequence is that you have seen me forget myself 
more than once.” 

Just then, Madame Rosenberg entered the garden, 
holding a very diminutive note in her hand. “I am 
come,” she said, “to remind you of a promise which you 
made to a lady, I hope with the consent of her husband.” 

“T don’t know any lady likely to remind me of a 
promise, excepting, perhaps, Madame Berger.” 

“Exactly; the Doctor will not be at home to-morrow, 
and as the weather is so fine, she proposes spending 
the day here.” 

“Well?” said Hamilton. 

“Well, and Crescenz and the Mate write to know 
if you will take them also in your phaeton, when you 
drive into Munich for Lina?” 
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“Oh, certainly,” said Hamilton, laughing; “it was 
to Crescenz I made the offer, and it was Madame Berger 
who accepted it. You may remember, Hildegarde, the 
beginning of the month, when we all went to drink 
coffee at the Stultz’, and had such excellent ices after- 
wards. I wonder, they did not say anything yesterday, 
when we were with them.” 

“T supposed," observed Madame Rosenberg, "that 
they saw Lina after you left; but at all events, you 
will go for them?” 

“Yes, and at a very early hour.” 

“Oh, of course," she cried, nodding her head, 
jokingly; “that means at ten o'clock, I suppose." 

“Tt means at five o'clock." 

“Ah, bah! as if you could get up at four!” 

“T can and will. Crescenz must give me breakfast, 
and I hope to be out of Munich before seven for various r 
reasons." 

“The dust, perhaps!” l 

“Dust or dirt,” said Hamilton, carelessly. “If | 
Madame Berger cannot leave so early, we can send 
Hans with the carriage at a later hour; though I | 
would rather she would stay at home, as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“T cannot believe that,” said Madame Rosenberg, | 
“for I never saw you get on with any one as ! 
you do with her; if I were the Doctor, I would not | 
allow it." | 

* Nor I either, if I were the Doctor," said Hamilton, | 
laughing; “but he is not, perhaps, aware that her 
usual vivacity degenerates into romping when she is | 


here, and she is much too young and much too pretty 
for any one to expect that I—" 
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“Oh, after all there is no great harm; you only 
scamper about like a pair of children, but I should 
not like to see either Crescenz or Hildegarde doing 
the same.” 

Hamilton looked at Hildegarde: there was some- 
thing in the expression of her face which made him 
imagine that she, perhaps, had not quite approved 
of the scampering about, of which her mother 
spoke. 

“Am I to write an answer to this note?” she 
asked, as she took it out of Madame Rosenberg’s 
hand. 

Her mother nodded her head, and left the garden. 
Hildegarde wrote, and Hamilton again leaned against 
the entrance of the arbour, and looked in. 

“Are you waiting for this letter too?” she asked, 
id smiling. 

"I was not thinking of it,” he replied. “I want 
to know if you, at least, believe that I would rather 
| Madame Berger did not come here to-morrow?” 

! Hildegarde began to scribble on the blotting-paper 
| with great diligence. v 

“T see you do not believe me." 

*I do, partly, especially if you think you must be 
quieter than on former occasions, now that mamma 
has remarked it. The fact is, I think Lina alto- 
gether to blame, and I have often admired your for- 
bearance." 

“Thank you," cried Hamilton; “I am quite satis- 
fied now." 

“Do not be quite satisfied with yourself" said 
Hildegarde, “for I must tell you honestly, that I am 
quite disposed to be unjust to Lina—more than 
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ready to put an unkind construction on all she does 
or says.” 

“Why?” asked Hamilton, with a blush of pleasure, 
as a faint vision of the “green-eyed monster” ap- 
proaching Hildegarde, floated before his imagination. 
“Why?” 

“Because I dislike her. We waged war with each 
other for nearly ten years.” 

“Ah, I remember, she told me you were rival 
beauties at school.” 

“There was no rivalry on my part,” said Hilde- 
garde, quietly; “I never hesitated to acknowledge her 
beauty, it is of the most captivating description, and 
even when she is most disagreeable to me, I admire 
her person.” 

“You dislike her mind—her disposition, which is 
so different from yours,” said Hamilton. 

“T cannot tolerate her want of truth and honour; 
her, to me, unfathomable cunning. In one word, I 
despise her.” ~ 

“You have been at no pains to conceal it,” observed 
Hamilton. 

“There was no necessity,” said Hildegarde, beginning 
to fold up her note; “but,” she added, “you must not 
let my opinion weigh with you; you know [ have strong, 
and often unreasonable, prejudices. At all events, 
Lina’s faults are not of a description to prevent one 
from passing a long summer’s day very agreeably in 
her society.” 

“She is, certainly, an amusing person,” said 
Hamilton. 

“She is clever,” said Hildegarde, gathering up her 
writing materials to carry into the house: “no one can 
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deny that she has intellect; at school, there were few 
to be compared to her." 


CHAPTER XX. 
The Experiment. 


THe morning was bright and still cool, though 
promising a sultry day, as Hamilton prepared to 
leave the Iron Works. To the astonishment of 
Madame Rosenberg, it was still so early, that she 
was obliged to wish him good morning from one 
of the windows, her night cap still on her head. 
Hildegarde was standing before the horses, giving 
them lumps of sugar which they had learned to 
expect from her, and looking so fresh and beauti- 
ful that Hamilton began to grudge the few hours 
which civility required him to absent himself from 
her. Kneeling on the seat of the phaeton, he 
looked up towards Madame Rosenberg, and asked 
if it would not do just as well if he sent the carriage 
with Hans? 

“Lina Berger will never forgive you,” she an- 
swered, or rather shouted from the window. 

“Dear Crescenz will expect you to breakfast,” said 
Hildegarde, pushing away the head of one of the 
horses which had been resting on her arm, “I am sure 
she has already arranged all her prettiest cups and 
saucers for you—don't forget to admire them." 

Hamilton drove off. He found Crescenz not only 
waiting for him, but with her head stretched far out 
of the window, watching for his arrival. She ran to 
meet him, exclaiming, “How good-natured of you to 
come on so short a notice, and so early too! Blasius 
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is not dressed—he is so lazy in the morning—he never 
gets up until past six! We shall not wait breakfast 
for him, however—Which cup do you choose?” 

“I don't know,” said Hamilton, thoughtfully. “This 
is the largest, but that is the prettiest—I think I must 
have both, first this, and afterwards that one." 

Crescenz laughed; and between the history of her 
cups, and a discussion about her new half-mourning, 
the time passed until her husband made his appearance 
to eat a hasty breakfast, for he was quite as anxious 
as Hamilton to leave Munich early, he so very much 
disliked both heat and dust. They called for Madame 
Berger, she was dressed in the very extreme of the 
fashion, and bounded lightly up to the seat beside 
Hamilton. 

"Let me see how your horses can step out," she 
cried, while leaning back to offer Crescenz her little, 
tightly-gloved hand. 

Hamilton was quite willing to gratify her, his horses 
ready to second him, at that early hour the road was 
but little encumbered by carts or carriages, and past 
the few they met, the phaeton rolled with a velocity 
that made Madame Berger laugh so heartily, that poor 
Crescenz’ stifled screams were for some time inaudible. 
At length Major Stultz spoke, “Mr. Hamilton, may I 
beg of you to drive a little slower—Crescenz’ nerves 
are not in a state to bear—” 

"Why, good gracious, Crescenz!" exclaimed Ma- 
dame Berger, “You don’t mean to say you are fright- 
ened? Mr. Hamilton drives so well that there is not 
the slightest danger.” 

“Oh no: I dare say not,” said Crescenz. 

“I should not be afraid," continued Madame 
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Berger, “if it were night, and pitch dark into the 
bargain!” 
“How very courageous!” observed Crescenz, timidly. 
In the mean time, Hamilton endeavoured to “draw 
in his flowing reins” but 
“_ a generous horse 
Shows most true courage when you check his course.” 


His horses were no longer to be restrained, and their 
impatient springing and dancing alarmed Crescenz 
more than ever. At length, she could endure it no 
longer; and, when little more than half way, insisted 
on getting out of the phaeton; and Hamilton had the 
mortification of seeing her take her husband’s arm, 
and with a look of infinite relief, begin to walk off as 
fast as she could. 

“You always lead me into mischief of some kind 
or other!” cried Hamilton, provoked at Madame Berger’s 
laugh of derision. “I shall keep out of your way as 
much as I can the rest of this day!” 

“You will do no such thing,” she answered, saucily. 
“Those two fools trudging along the road there, only 
live for each other at present—Hildegarde will not 
talk to me, and I have not the slightest intension of 
spending the day with either Madame Rosenberg, who 
lectures me about my duties towards the Doctor, or old 
Mr. Eisenmann, who talks of nothing but cactuses and 
iron! If you don’t mean to be civil to me, turn back 
and leave me at home again.” 

“Civil! oh, I have every intention of being civil, 
but I would rather avoid such scenes as we had the 
last day you were with us; I was obliged to explain 
and excuse—” 
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*And who has a right to demand an explanation, 
I should like to know? Hildegarde, perhaps?” 

“No:” answered Hamilton, “it was Madame Rosen- 
berg who seemed to think—" 

“Never mind what she thinks, we mean no harm, 
and I do not see why we should not amuse ourselves; 
but I must tell you something which I observed the 
last time I was with you—Hildegarde certainly does 
not like our being such good friends!" 

“T don't think she cares.” 

“You don't know her as well as I do. Without 
particularly caring for you she may—in fact she must, 
have become accustomed to your attentions—for who 
else have you to talk to? Now any lessening of the 
homage one has been used to, is sure to irritate— 
Should you like to make her-jealous?" 
~ “Jealous!” repeated Hamilton, and he thought of » 
what had occurred the day before in the garden. 
Could he in any way provoke her jealousy, he should 
be able perhaps to judge of the state of her feelings 
towards him; if, as she professed, but which he could 
not quite believe, friendship was really all she felt for 
him, why then, the magnanimous plans, the colossal 
sacrifices he had lately so often meditated, would be 
thrown away; and he might after all share the fate 
of Zedwitz. Here was an opportunity of making the 
trial, without committing either Hildegarde or himself. 
The temptation was strong to make the experiment; 
and he again repeated, very thoughtfully, the word 
“Jealous!” 

“Yes, jealous; jealous of your allegiance. She will d 

| at first think I am to blame, but you must show her 
| the contrary. You—” 
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“Stay,” cried Hamilton, “what will Madame Rosen- 
berg say?" 

“No matter what, I shall give her no opportunity 
of lecturing me. She is too good-natured to tell the 
Doctor, and Biedermann will never hear anything about 
the matter." 

“Biedermann?” 

“Yes, Theodore, he would be much more angry 
than the Doctor, I suspect.” 

“But what right has he—?” 

“Oh, none in the world; but, you see, I have got 
accustomed to his attentions, and cannot do without 
them—he is enormously prosy sometimes—but then 
he loves me—even when he is scolding I can observe 
it, and attribute half his lectures to jealousy. One 
likes a little sentiment sometimes, you know, and once 
accustomed to these sort of petit soins, it is impossible 
to resign them without an effort, of which I confess I 
am incapable; I should die of ennui.” 

“But,” said Hamilton, “do you not think there is 
danger in a—a connexion of this kind?” 

“Danger! not the least. He knows that I loved 
him formerly in a foolish, girlish sort of way, and had 
j we been in England, I have no doubt we should have 
gone off together, and been miserable for life. The 
Doctor is a very kind, indulgent husband, but he has 
not time to be attentive, and as I have no family to 
occupy my time, I require some one to talk to, and 
amuse me. Theodore is well educated, clever, honour- 
l able, and all the sermons of all my relations and 
friends together, will not make me give him up. The 
world may talk, and, perhaps, condemn me—I care 
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not, for I know that I never have done, and never 
mean to do, anything wrong.” 

“And,” said Hamilton, “if Biedermann were to 
marry?” 

“Not very probable for many years; but if he 
were, I should find some one else. You, for instance, 
would suit me very well, if you were likely to remain 
here; though I am afraid I should find you trouble- 
some.” 

“I am afraid you would,” said Hamilton, as he 
drew up his horses before the Iron Works. 

Hildegarde ran out, expecting to see her sister; her 
disappointment changed into surprise when she heard 
what had occurred, and she said at once that she would 
go to meet her. Perhaps she expected Hamilton to 
accompany her, but he either was, or pretended to be, 
too much occupied with Madame Berger to hear what 
she said, and she set out alone. 

More than an hour elapsed before Crescenz, Major 
Stultz, and Hildegarde appeared, all a good deal over- 
heated, for the day had already become warm. They 
joined the others in the garden, and began to saunter 
up and down the narrow gravel walks, or to seek the 
shade under the apple trees in the orchard. Mr. Eisen- 
mann immediately gathered a bunch of fresh roses for 
Crecenz, and Madame Berger, turning to Hamilton, 
desired him to bring her some also. 

“I don’t know whether or not I can obey you,” he 
answered, laughing; “I have been forbidden to pull 
flowers without leave, ever since the day I beheaded 
some scores of roses with my riding whip.” 

“Your punishment is at an end,” said Hildegarde, 
smiling: “I am glad to perceive you have not forgotten 
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it;” and, as she spoke, she pulled a half-blown rose 
and gave it to him. 

“Ah! that is just the one I was wishing to have,” 
cried Madame Berger, holding out her hand. 

“You shall have another, but not this one," said 
Hamilton. 

* That, and no other," cried Madame Berger; and 
after some laughing and whispering, he gave her the 
flower. 

Hildegarde was surprised, although, by a sort of 
tacit agreement, she and Hamilton usually avoided 
any exhibition of their intimacy or friendship when 
Madame Berger was present; the latter continued, “I 
have an odd taste, perhaps, but my favourite flower is 
the common scarlet geranium. I do not see one here." 

“The only plant I had," said Mr. Eisenmann, "I 
gave to Hildegarde, and she gave it to Mr. Hamilton 
to put on his flower-stand.” 

“Oh, if it belongs to you," said Madame Berger, 
with a light laugh, “I must have a branch of it di- 
rectly," and she bounded into the house as she spoke. 

“This is to much,” cried Hamilton, running after 
her. A minute or two afterwards a violent scream 
was heard from his room, of which both windows were 
open. 

"Shall we go and see what has happened?" whis- 
pered Crescenz to her sister. 

“No, it is better to leave them alone.” 

“Lina is growing worse and worse every day,” said 
Crescenz. "Blasius does not at all like my being with 
her, since people have begun to talk so much about 
her. n 


“What do people talk about?” 
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“They say that Mr. Biedermann is now constantly 
with her; never out of the house. In fact—” 

At this moment Hans ran past them towards a 
shed, at the end of the orchard, where garden utensils d 
and flower posts were kept, and having taken one of 
the latter, was returning to the house, when Crescenz 
asked what had happened. 

“I don’t axactly know, Ma’am; I believe Mr. Ha- 
milton put a geranium on the top of the wardrobe, and 
Madame Berger, in trying to take it down, let it fall, 
and it is broken to pieces.” Y 

“The pot or the plant?" asked Hildegarde. 

“Both, I believe, Mademoiselle,” answered Hans, 
hurrying into the house. 

"How long is she likely to remain with him up 
stairs?" asked Crescenz. 

“Until dinner-time, perhaps," answered Hildegarde, ° 
carelessly; “he has got a number of paintings on china 
and new books to amuse her. But now you must come 
and see what a quantity of work I have done lately; 
you have no idea how useful I can be; even mamma 
praises me sometimes!” 

The afternoon amusement was as usual, a walk in 
the oak wood. Hamilton and Madame Berger soon 
wandered away from the sisters, and after waiting for 
their return more than an hour near the little chapel, 
Hildegarde and Crescenz began to walk home. “ Well, 
Hildegarde, what do you think of this?" asked the latter, 
looking inquiringly at her sister's grave countenance. 

* Nothing," she replied, quietly. 

“So Blasius was quite mistaken, it seems; he said 
that Mr. Hamilton has long liked you, and that yov 
were beginning to like him." 
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“He was quite right,” said Hildegarde, “we do 
like each other very much, especially since my father’s 
death; he was so very kind at that time.” 

“Blasius said it was more than mere liking. Now 
if you cared for him as Blasius supposed, his conduct 
to-day must vex you; you could not help feeling 
jealous.” 

“T have no right.” 

“Oh, one never thinks of right on such occasions,” 
said Crescenz, smiling; “I remember the time I used 
to suffer tortures whenever he whispered and laughed 
with Lina. There was a time, too, when I could not 
have endured his preferring you to me, but now—" 

“Now?” repeated Hildegarde, enquiringly. 

“Now I don't think about him, and I like Blasius 
so much that I never think of comparing them. Mr. 
Hamilton is certainly very handsome, but, as Blasius 
says, one gets so accustomed to good looks, that at 
last it makes no impression at all. By the bye, how 
improved Peppy is since he has been in the country,” 
she added, as the child ran to meet her; “I declare 
he will be quite as handsome as Fritz—it is impos- 
sible not to like such noble looking creatures. I must 
say they are both a thousand times more loveable than 
Gustle, who promises to be extremely plain, and not 
TW" thé least like either of us." 

Hildegarde smiled at the discrepancy between the 
commencement and end of her sister's speech, but took 
no notice of it, and they spent the rest of the day in 
the arbour, talking over their school adventures, Cres- 
cenz' house affairs, and Hildegarde's plans for the 
future. 

Hamilton and Madame Berger did not return until 
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just before supper time; they entered into no explana- 
tion, and made no excuses: the latter merely observed, 
when arranging her hair in Hildegarde’s room, “I 
really never spent a pleasanter day; Mr. Hamilton is 
positively charming—quite a love. I must not forget 
to wear the wreath of ivy he took such trouble to 
choose for me,” and, while speaking, she twisted a 
long light branch with its deep green leaves among 
the tresses of her fair hair, and pushing back with both 
hands the mass of ringlets which covered her face, be- 
stowed a glance of satisfied vanity on the looking 
glass, and flourishing her pocket-handkerchief left the 
room. 

“T never saw Lina look so pretty as she does to- 
day,” observed Hildegarde. 

“And do you really not feel angry with her?” 
asked Crescenz, as she put her arm round her sister’s 
waist, and they began to descend the stairs together. 

“Angry with her for having taken a long walk 
with Mr. Hamilton?” 

“Ah, bah! you know very well what I mean.” 

“No, dear Crescenz, I am not in the least angry,” 
whispered Hildegarde, with a gay laugh, as she entered 
the room where the others were just placing themselves 
at table. Hamilton looked up, and beheld her clear 
brow and cheerful smile with painful uncertainty; Ma- 
dame Berger bent towards him, and whispered, “You 
were right.” 

“How? when?” 

"She does not care a straw for you. I never be- 
ieved it until to-day." 

Hamilton bit his lip, and slightly frowned. 

“Oh, don't be annoyed about it; you cannot expect 
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to succeed with all the world, you know. I suppose, 
having nothing else to do here, you have given your- 
self some trouble to please her, and it is disagreeable to 
find one's self mistaken, but you may remember I told 
you long ago that she would exact a kind of love 
which few men are capable of feeling; a sort of im- 
maculate devotion, not to be expected from your sex, 
now that the times of knighthood are passed. She will 
never, in these degenerate days, find any one to love 
her as she imagines she deserves." 

"And yet," said Hamilton, "she has so little per- 
sonal vanity." rg 
" “That I consider one of her greatest defects. 
What is a woman without personal vanity? Avoid 
during the rest of your life all who have not, at 
least, a moderate quantity of it; without it we are ab- 
normous, unnatural, and it is impossible to know how 
to manage us." 

“You have really given me a great deal of infor- 
mation to-day," said Hamilton, laughing; *a few walks 
with you, and I should become a perfect tactician." 

“Tf you choose, however, to try Hildegarde, fur- 
ther," said Madame Berger, “you must manage it 
yourself. She may think you now, for all I know, a 
vietim to my arts and wiles, and more worthy of pity 
than anger." 

Partly from pique, partly because he was amused, 
Hamilton devoted himself altogether to Madame Ber- 
ger for the rest of the evening. He drew his chair 
behind hers after supper, and they continued together 
in the little dark parlour, even after all the family had 
withdrawn to enjoy the long warm July evening in the 
garden. vm 
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It was almost night when Crescenz came timidly 
into the room, and in an embarrassed manner said, 
that she was too much afraid of Mr. Hamilton's horses | 
to drive home with him, and that Mr. Eisenmann had ? 
offered his carriage— 

“His cart, my dear, you mean,” said Madame 
Berger, interrupting her, without moving a feature of 
her face. “I recommend you to have a few bars of 
iron laid at the back, the horses will be all the quieter; 
they are accustomed to the sound, you know.” 

*I—I thought," said Crescenz, “that you would, 
perhaps, prefer going home with me, instead —" 

“Oh, not at all, my dear, I would not separate 
you and Major Stultz for the world; besides, I am 
not in the least afraid of either Mr. Hamilton or his 
horses. You see," she added, turning to Hamilton, 

"[ take it for granted that you will leave me at r 
home,” 

“Of course. I am only sorry,” said Hamilton to 
Crescenz, “that you will not go with us; I can almost 
promise that the horses will be quieter than in the 
morning.” 

“Thank you,” said Crescenz, rather stiffly, “but | 
even if they were I should now decline your offer, as 


Lina has shown so plainly that she does not wish | 
for my company, or, indeed, for any one's excepting 
yours." 


“T am overpowered at the severity of your re- 
marks," cried Madame Berger, catching her arm, with 
a light laugh; “how fortunate that the darkness hides 
my blushes. I say, Cressy," she added, in a lower 
voice, “is it for yourself or for Hildegarde, that you 
have entered the lists?" 
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*I—I-—don't understand you," said Crescenz, 
releasing her arm, and hurrying out of the room. 

*Order your carriage," said Madame Berger, turn- 
ing back for a moment to Hamilton; “order your car- 
riage as soon as possible, or I shall get a lecture from 
Madame Rosenberg, and I am not in a humour for 
anything of the kind, just now." 

The carriages were at the door together. “Hans 
may drive," cried Hamilton, springing into the phae- 
ton after Madame Berger; and as long as they were 
in sight he seemed to be wholly occupied with the ar- 
rangement of her shawl. 

“Hildegarde! Hildegarde! where have you hidden 
yourself?” cried Madame Rosenberg, about an hour 
afterwards, and a voice from the very end of the 
orchard answered, “Here, Mamma, I am coming 
directly;” but even while speaking, Hildegarde turned 
again, and with folded arms and lingering steps con- 
tinued her sentinel-like walk. 

The next day Hamilton felt very uncertain whether 
or not he had acted wisely, Hildegarde was so upright 
and free from coquetry herself, that he feared she 
would not easily understand his motives, were he, in 
exculpation, to explain them; and even if he made 
them evident, she would condemn them. He met Ma- 
dame Rosenberg on his way to breakfast; heard the 
halfjoking, half-serious expostulations he had ex- 
pected, and replied to them, as usual, with a mixture 
of petulance and impertinence. 

He approached Hildegarde, hoping sincerely that 
he should find her angry, or at least offended, but all 
his efforts to discover anything of the kind failed; she 
was, perhaps, a little less cheerful than usual, but 
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not enough to admit of his questioning her. Before 
dinner she received a letter, the handwriting was un- 
known to him, but though burning with curiosity to 
know from whom it came, when he saw her unusual 
trepidation on receiving it, he dared not ask her, 
though he would not have hesitated to have done so 
the day before. In the afternoon, when he expected 
her to walk, she sent Gustle to tell him, that she had 
a long letter to write and could not go out. The next 
few days she chose to assist her mother in preserving 
fruit, and then appeared an interminable quantity of 
needlework to be done. Hamilton felt the change 
which had taken place in their intercourse without 
being able to cavil at it. He knew that he was to 
blame, but he nevertheless got out of patience, and 
began to drive into Munich every day. No one seemed 
to think he could be better employed, and many and 
various were the commissions given him by the dif- 
ferent members of the family. 

One day, just as he was telling Hildegarde that 
he should not return until late at night, as he intended 
to go to the opera, Madame Rosenberg entered the 
room; she held in her hand a silver hair pin of curious 
filagree work, and seis rather triumphantly, 
“Well, here is Lina Berger's silver pin, after all; not 
found in the garden where she said she lost it, but in 
your room, under the wardrobe. Monica saw it when 
she was scouring the floor." 

“Very likely," said Hamilton; “Madame Berger 
mounted a chair to get at my scarlet geranium, which 
I hoped to have placed out of her reach on the top of 
the wardrobe; by making a spring she caught the 
flower pot, but descended on the edge of the chair, 
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which fell with her to the ground. I was greatly 
alarmed, as after the first scream of fright she became 
unusually quiet, and although she said she was not 
hurt, she lay on the sofa without moving or opening 
her eyes long after I had transplanted my poor gera- 
nium—and mourned over it,” he added, looking to- 
wards Hildegarde. 

Madame Rosenberg laughed. “That was a trick 
to prevent you from scolding her about the plant which 
she saw you rather valued.” 

“Perhaps it was,” said Hamilton, “and I never 
suspected it.” 

"Well, you can tell her your present suspicions 
to-day, when you give her the hair pin, you know;” 
and she held it towards him as she spoke. 

"I never go to Madame Berger's,” said Hamilton, 
and he was glad to be able to say so, “but if you 
choose to give it to Hans, he can leave it at her house 
when I go to the theatre.” 

“Hildegarde, make a little parcel of it and write 
her a line,” said Madame Rosenberg. 

Hildegarde took her brother Gustle’s pen, and on 
a leaf of his copy book wrote a few severe words, 
which not even the usual “dear Lina,” or the school- 
fellow tutoiment could soften. 

Hamilton smiled, and unconsciously pulled his 
glove towards his wrist until he tore it. “These are 
the worst gloves I have ever had,” he cried, impa- 
tiently throwing them on the table, “that is the se- 
cond pair I have spoiled to-day.” 

` “The gloves seem to be very good,” observed Ma- 
dame Rosenberg, taking them up, “and as they are a 
very pretty colour Hildegarde may as well mend them 
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for you, but while she is doing so you must seal and 
direct this parcel to Lina,” and leaving them thus em- 
ployed, she walked out of the room. 

“Permit me,” said Hamilton, half jestingly, a few r 
minutes afterwards, as Hildegarde returned him the 
gloves, “permit me to kiss your hand;" and then he 
added, “this seals our reconciliation, I hope?” | 

“We have had no quarrel, and require none," an- | 
swered Hildegarde. l 

“Yet you have been displeased—angry with me— 
have you not?” asked Hamilton. 

“I have had no cause—I have no right—” 

“But you know what I mean?” 

“I think I do,” replied Hildegarde, half smiling, 
and quite blushing. 

“And what did you suppose were my motives? > 
What did you think of me?” 1 

“T thought, after all your professions of regard for 
me, you might have waited until you reached England 
before you began a new—flirtation.” 

“Then you were a Tittle—a very little jealous, 
perhaps?” 

“T think not—I hope not,” said Hildegarde, quickly, 
“for it would be very absurd, most ridiculous. In 
fact,” she added frankly, “I did not care how much 
you devoted yourself to Lina, until I perceived that 
you wished me to observe it.” | 

“I did wish you to observe it. I hoped to have 
elicited some spark of feeling from you in that way, 
after having failed in all others.” 

“And Lina Berger was the person chosen as assis- 
tant—as confidant, perhaps?” 
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“T had nothing to confide. I have never made any 
secret of my feelings towards you." 

"So you wished to show Lina Berger and every 
one else what you supposed were my feelings towards 
you? It was an ungenerous intention, Mr. Hamilton, 
all things considered, as any weakness on my part 
would have merely served to give you a useless triumph; 
but," she added, with heightened colour, *I am not 
offended, not in the least angry with you—or jealous, 
and for the short time we are likely to be now to- 
gether, I hope we may be as good friends as we have 
been for the last few months. The whole affair is 
really not worth talking about." 

"I hope, however, you do me the justice to believe 
me perfectly indifferent to Madame Berger?" 

" About as indifferent as she is towards you. You 
flatter each other, and vanity draws you together." 

"And you do not mind our being drawn together?" 

“Not in the least," said Hildegarde, composedly. 

"I believe you, I believe you. I am thoroughly 
convinced of your indifference, and require no other 
proof I am sorry for it, but—perhaps, it is all 
for the best.” At the door he turned back, and added, 
“We have not quarrelled, Hildegarde? we are friends, 
at least?" 

“Friends! oh, certainly, though ever so far apart,” 
answered Hildegarde, with a forced smile, “One so 
poor in friends as I am, grasps even at the name.” 

Hamilton noiselessly closed the door, and she bent 
over her work until some large tears began to drop on 
it, and a choking feeling in her throat induced her to 
go to the open window, where she leaned out as far 
as the numerous plants would permit, and gazed long 
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into the orchard without distinguishing a single object 
that lay before her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The Recall. 


AsouT a fortnight after the foregoing events, as | 
Hamilton was one morning sitting listlessly in the ar- 
bour at the end of the garden, Hildegarde came to- 
wards him carrying a large packet of letters, which 
Hans had just brought from Munich. As she placed 
herself beside him he looked at the different hand- 
writings, and murmured, “My sister Helen—my father 
—John, and—from uncle Jack, too! With what dif- 
ferent feelings should I have received these letters a 
short time ago! Don't go away, Hildegarde, I have no | 
intention of making you any reproaches or speeches, 4 
and I may, perhaps, want your advice about fixing the 
day of my departure.” 

She sat down on the steps leading into the arbour, 
leaned her elbow on her knee and her head in her 
hands, and remained perfectly immovable for more 
than half an hour. She was not musing on the. past, 
or thinking of the future; she heard her heart beat . 
distinctly, and would, perhaps, have endeavoured to 
count its throbs, had she not felt irresistibly compelled 
to listen to a most inharmonious and lamentable ditty 
sung by the cook, as she scoured her kitchen furniture 
near an open window. Some vague ideas of the hap- 
piness of those whose thoughts never soared beyond 
the polishing of pots and pans, or the concocting of 
meats within them, floated through her mind; and then 
appeared a vision of a nunnery garden, with very 
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green grass and long gravel walks; and then Hamilton 
| rustled the paper of his letters, and she expected him 
| to speak, and when he did not she again listened to 
? the monotonous song, and wondered if it had no end. 

Yhe song continued but she ceased to hear it, for 
Hamilton spoke at length, and she turned round to 
answer him. 

“These letters contain the recall I have been ex- 
pecting,” he said, folding them up, “and also a large 
sum of money for my journey, more, much more than 
| I shall require; my uncle measures my expenses by 

my brother’s. In short, neither he nor any of my fa- 
mily have in the least degree comprehended my posi- 
tion here—their ignorance would shock you—" He 
stopped, evidently embarrassed. His uncle’s letter 
would, indeed, have shocked her; he had offered to 
f send Hamilton any sum of money necessary to buy 
l ^6 the claims which Hildegarde or her family might 
| have upon him. 
“I suppose,” said Hildegarde, “they expect you 
home directly.” 
| ' “They rather wish me to visit the Zs, as they 
} have become acquainted lately with some of their con- 
nexions.” 
“And you intend to do so?” 
“Yes, I have no particular wish to return home 
directly, though I see they expect me in about a fort- 
| night or three weeks.” 
| “In that case you will have to leave us soon— 
| very soon." 

“How soon?” asked Hamilton, endeavouring to 
eatch a glimpse of her face, which was, perhaps pur- 
posely, averted. 
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“You are the best judge of that,” she answered, 
rising from her lowly seat; “if leaving us be dis- 
agreeable to you, the sooner you get over it the 
better.” 

“It is more than disagreeable—it is painful to 
me.” He paused, and then added hastily, “I shall 
take your advice and leave to-morrow.” More than a 
minute he waited for her to speak again; one word or 
one look might at that moment have changed all his 
plans, but finding that she remained silent, he slowly 
gathered up his letters, and walked thoughtfully into 
the house. 

Madame Rosenberg vo ge than enough; she 
thought it necessary to pu whole house in com- 
motion, and was so anxious to "prove to him that 
all his clothes were in order, that she followed him 
to his room, and actually herself packed all his 
portmanteaux and cases; she then seated herself on 
one of the former, and began to question him about 
what he intended to do with Hans, the horses, and 
phaeton. 

“T shall take Hans to England with me, and 
leave the horses at Munich to be sold. I dare say Stultz 
will take the trouble of looking after them for me.” 

“Dear me, how surprised he will be—and Cres- 
cenz—and Lina Berger. Really, the whole thing is 
so unexpected, that one has not time to think, or feel, 
or understand—” 

“That is just what I wished,” said Hamilton; “I 
hope not to have time to think or feel, for I leave your 
house most unwillingly, but leave it I must, as my 
father and uncle expect me home in a week or two, 
and I am going first to the Z.’s.” 
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"Pray give the Baroness my compliments," said 
Madame Rosenberg; “it was very civil of her taking 
the children home—that evening, you know." 

Hamilton remembered the evening, but he thought 
it was very probable he should forget the compli- 
ments. 

"Sorry as I am to lose you," continued Madame 
Rosenberg, “I must say I think your relations are 
right to insist on your return; as my father said yester- 
day, a young man with your capabilities being allowed 
to waste your time as you have been doing, is per- 
fectly incomprehensible." 

“My object was to learn German, and I have 
learned it," said Hamilton. 

“It would have been better for you if Hildegarde 
and Crescenz had not spoken French so well My 
father says, too, you speak English now with Hilde- 
garde; I'm sure I don't know how she learned it. 7 
never could learn French, though I have often tried, 
and I am not a stupid person in other things. I'm 
very glad, however, that she has learned English, 
though I formerly thought it unnecessary. Four 
languages for a girl not yet eighteen is pretty well, 
as poor dear Franz used to say, and—" 

“Four languages," repeated Hamilton; “what is the 
fourth?” 

“Why, do you not know that she speaks and 
writes Italian quite as well as French? Mademoiselle 
Hortense is a half Italian, and she spared no pains 
in teaching her, most fortunately as it has turned out, 
for the lady with whom she is likely to be placed 
particularly requires Italian, as she is going to Italy 
next year.” 
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“So Hildegarde is to leave you also?” 

“Yes, I was at first very unwilling, and, indeed, 
should not have consented were I still in Munich, but, 
you see, here she is never likely to marry, and after 
her sister has made such an excellent match, she 
would not be satisfied with our Förster, Mr. Weid- 
mann, I am afraid.” 

“T should think not,” said Hamilton. 

“Now as she is certainly remarkably handsome,” 
continued Madame Rosenberg, “and within the last 
year greatly improved, too; I should not at all wonder 
if at Frankfort or Florence she were to pick up some 
one—” 

“Not at all unlikely,” observed Hamilton. 

“Or if old Count Zedwitz were to die, perhaps his 
son might again—” 

Hamilton began to stride up and down the room 
with unequivocal signs of irritation. 

“I see all this is uninteresting to you," said Ma- 
dame Rosenberg, placing her hands on her knees 
to assist her in rising from her low, unsteady seat. 
"How can I expect you to care who she marries or 
where she goes, or, indeed, what hecomes of any of 
us now? In afew weeks you will have forgotten us 
altogether!" 

“How little you know me,” cried Hamilton, taking 
her hand as she was passing him; “I shall never 
forget you, or the happy days passed in your house, 
and am so sincerely attached to you and all your 
family, that nothing will give me greater pleasure than 
hearing of or from you. I shall leave you my address 
in London, and hope that you, and your father, and 
the children will often write to me. When Fritz comes 
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| home for the holidays I shall expect a long letter, 
not written from a copy, and in his best handwriting, 
but unrestrained, and telling me everything about you 
all." 
“Well, I really believe you do like us," cried Ma- 
dame Rosenberg, the tears starting to her eyes, "but 
after all, not as well as we like you; and now, I 
think, I had better leave you, or else I shall make an 
old fool of myself.” 
Hamilton’s hours that day were winged; they flew 
past uneasily, like birds before an approaching storm. 
The afternoon, evening, and night came; Mr. Eisen- 
mann dozed, Madame Rosenberg inspected her sleep- 
ing children, and Hildegarde and Hamilton for the 
first time sat gravely and silently beside each other; 
neither of them had courage to attempt the mockery 
of unconcerned conversation; each equally feared a 
[ betrayal of weakness, and it was a relief to both when 
the time for moving arrived. Mr. Eisenmann retired 
quietly to his room on the ground floor; Madame Ro- 
senberg, after wishing Hamilton good night, took the 
house keys out of the cupboard and commenced her 
usual nightly examination of all the windows and 
doors. Hamilton sprang up the stairs, and watched 
at the door of his chamber until he heard Hildegarde 
separate from her mother and begin to ascend; he 
waited until she had deposited her candle and work- 
basket on the table in her room, and as she after- 
wards advanced to close the door he called her out 
on the lobby, and said, hurriedly, *Hildegarde, I shall 
have no opportunity of speaking to you alone to- | 
morrow, and must take advantage of this to ask | 
you to forgive and forget all my faults and failings." 
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“T cannot remember any,” said Hildegarde. 

“You say so, but I know you think that I 
endeavoured to gain your affections without any fixed 
purpose. That is true—I mean, this was true until 
lately—but that is of no importance now. Then I 
must confess I—I was not sorry for the unpleasant 
termination of the affair with Zedwitz. I now, too, 
see that I ought not to have come here with you, still 
less should I have endeavoured to make you jealous, 
or—” 

“Oh, I give you absolution for all,” cried Hilde- 
garde, interrupting him, *and hope you will endeavour 
to forget how often you have seen me impatient or in 
a passion.” 

“T have already forgotten it, and wish I could 
forget everything else besides that has occurred during 
the last eleven months. We have been eleven months 
together, have we not?” 

“T believe so, answered Hildegarde, thoughtfully. 
“Tt appears to me much longer; my life has been so 
different from what it was before that time, I feel al- 
most as if I had known you eleven years.” 

The sound of closing doors no longer distant 
made Hamilton whisper anxiously, “I shall not find 
it easy to part from you with becoming firmness be- 
fore so many witnesses to-morrow, Hildegarde, still 
less should I have courage to entreat you once more 
to accept the little watch which you so unkindly re- 
turned to me last Christmas. Will you again refuse it?" 

“No,” she replied, “although I should have greatly, 
preferred something of Jess value, I only wish I had 
anything to bestow in return; but I have nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing.” 
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“Stay,” said Hamilton, with some hesitation, “you 
have something which you value highly, though I do 
not know why; a little mysterious bauble, which I 

t should like to possess.” 

“Name it, and itis yours,” said Hildegarde, eagerly. 

He placed his finger on the hair bracelet which 
she constantly wore. 

“Ah, my bracelet,” cried Hildegarde, with a look 
of surprise, “if you wish for it, certainly; in fact it is 
better.’ She held her arm towards the door of her 
room, that the light from the candle might fall on it, 
and Hamilton thought he saw tears in her eyes as she 
endeavoured to unclasp it. 

| “T only value it because you appear so attached 
| to it,” he said, half apologetically. “Before it comes 
| into my possession, however, you must tell me whose 
d hair I am about to guard so carefully for the rest of 
my life; not Mademoiselle Hortense's, I hope." 
“No,” said Hildegarde, holding it towards him. 
“Tell me whose hair it is?” he cried eagerly, for 
Madame Rosenberg's heavy step, and the jingling of 
her large keys became every moment more audible, 
and as she approached the staircase, he again repeated, 
“whose hair?" but Hildegarde, instead of answering, 
sprang into her room just as a long ray of light from 
her mother's candle reached the spot where they stood. 
Madame Rosenberg found Hamilton's door shut, and 
Hildegarde on her knees beside her bed, with her head 
buried in her hands. 
And Hamilton never suspected that the bracelet he 
F , examined so long and earnestly that night was made 
of his own hair, obtained at the time he had been wounded 
in the head, by the fall from, or rather with his horse. 
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The whole family were assembled at an early hour 
the next morning to witness his departure. Madame 
Rosenberg unreservedly applied her handkerchief to 
her eyes; her father looked grave; the two little boys, 
half frightened at the unusual solemnity of the break- 
fast table, whispered and nudged each other, while 
Hildegarde, pale as the wife of Seneca, was apparently 
the only unmoved person present. 

Hamilton took leave of all the workmen and ser- 
vants, shook hands with Mr. Eisenmann, was kissed 
in the most maternal manner on both cheeks by Ma- 
dame Rosenberg, embraced the little boys, and held 
Hildegarde’s hand in his just long enough to cause a 
transient blush to pass over her features and make her 
look like herself. 

After he had driven off, he turned round in the 
carriage to take a last look, and it seemed to him as 
if her beautiful features had turned to marble, so cold 
and statue-like were they. Madame Rosenberg was 
returning into the house, talking to her cook; the old 
man was gaily playing with the children; Hildegarde 
stood alone, motionless on the spot where he had 
left her. 

“Ts that indifference?” thought Hamilton. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Hohenfels, 


Ir was late on ‘the evening of the ensuing day 
when Hamilton reached Hohenfels, a moderate sized, 
high-roofed dwelling house, having two dark coloured 
massive square towers as wings. It was beautifully 
situated on the side of a rocky mountain, from which 
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circumstance it probably derived its name. Avenue 
there was none; the narrow private road which con- 
dueted to it (though passing through woods with open- 
ing glades, which even without their splendid moun- 
tain back ground, would have successfully rivalled 
any avenue Hamilton had ever seen in England), was 
evidently intended to serve equally as an approach to 
several comfortable peasants' houses, which, apparently, 
more than the genius of an engineer had originally 
directed its course. 

The buildings, at a little distance from Hohenfels, 
Hamilton now instinctively knew to be a brewery and 
its appendages, and he examined them with curiosity 
and interest. Though he did not quite consider beer 
(as some one has not inaptly pronounced it) a fifth 
element in Bavaria, he had at least so frequently 
heard its merits, demerits, and price canvassed, that 
he began to attach considerable importance to the 
subject, and rather prided himself on being able to 
talk about it. 

On driving into the court, he looked up along the 
range of windows, and discovered with great pleasure 
A. Z. standing at one of them. He had not had time 
to write, or in any way to announce his visit, there- 
fore her first look of surprise rather amused him. 
When they met, and she regretted that her husband 
was on a hunting expedition, and would not be at 
home until the next day, he was glad that no letter 
from him had interfered with the arrangement. They 
supped together under a large chestnut tree, command- 
ing an extensive view of woods, mountains, and a part 
of the Chiem Lake, now glittering in all the radiance 
of a magnificent sunset, 
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“T had no idea,” said Hamilton, “that you were so 
near home when I met you at Seon last summer. I 
understand now why you were always on the move, 
and we saw so little of you. By the bye, I should 
like to hear something of the Zedwitz’; they are rela- 
tions or intimate friends of yours, I believe?” 

“Distant relations, but very near and dear friends,” 
answered A. Z. “I am sorry I have nothing satis- | 
factory to tell you; the old Count is killing himself as | 
fast as he can with cold water; his wife had a fit of 
apoplexy this summer, from which she is, however 
nearly recovered; and Maximilian has, you know, been | 
constantly from home since that unpleasant business 
with the Rosenberg family. He was with us for a few | 
weeks, and I never in my life saw a man in such a 
state of desperation; his only consolation was talking 
to me about this “cunningest pattern of excelling na- 
ture," this Hildegarde, and as I had a great deal to 
do in my house, and could not always find time to 
listen to him, he used to wander about, writing sonnets 
I should imagine, from the poetical expression of his 
dear ugly face." 

“So he told you all about it?" said Hamilton. | 

“Yes, and all about you too; that is, all he knew | 
about you. He seemed to have dreaded you excessively l 

," as a rival; indeed he does so still, for were his father 
to die I have not the smallest doubt he would renew 
his proposal, and, perhaps, be accepted.” 

“T admire his patience and perseverance,” said Ha- 
milton, ironically; “one downright refusal such as he 
received would have satisfied me.” 

“Circumstances might materially alter the state of 
the case,” said A. Z. “Suppose this flirtation with you 
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! quite over—you have left, most probably, without any 
sort of serious explanation; now I have no doubt you 
| are very charming, but, you know, people do get over 
t hopeless affairs of this kind in the course of time, and 
in the course of time, too, Maximilian will be at liberty 
to marry whoever he pleases. I cannot imagine his 
being refused again, he is so exactly the sort of man 
most women like." 
| “He does not think so himself," observed Hamilton. 
“That is his great charm," said A. Z. “Diffident 
enthusiastic men are almost always popular. I have a 
| / decided predilection for them.” 
“I think, however, you are singular in your taste,” 
| said Hamilton. 
“Not at all,” rejoined A. Z.; “the secret may be, 
that such men think less of themselves and more of the 
person they wish to please, but in nine cases out of 
ten, you will find that it is an ugly man who inspires 
real affection. It is very creditable to our sex, you 
must allow; one so very seldom hears of a man who 
loves a really ugly woman." 
“Perhaps you are right," said Hamilton, “my ex- 
perience has not been great. I only know that I am 
f now very seriously and, I fear, hopelessly in love with 
| a very young and very beautiful woman." 

“You will get over it,” observed A. Z., laughing. 
“A few months in London, if it were not so late in 
the year—" 

"You are mistaken," said Hamilton, gravely; 
"neither a few months nor a few years either are likely 
g to change my feelings.” 
| "I am sorry to hear it," said A. Z., thoughtfully; 
“never will I sign a letter with my initials again." 
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“I had quite forgotten that your note was the 
cause of all this evil,” said Hamilton, smiling, “but 
there would be no evil at all if Hildegarde liked me." 

“So it is all on your side," observed A. Z., with 
some surprise. 

“T don’t know, but I am afraid so. If it will not 
bore you I should like to explain, and ask your ad- 
vice—" 

“Stay,” cried A. Z., “I don't at all know this 
Hildegarde, and I now do know something of you and 
your family, and shall therefore certainly recommend 
you to break off the affair, if you can do so with 
honour; and that you can do so is searcely to be doubted, 
if you imagine her indifferent to you." 

“But suppose she had been indifferent only because 
I said I could not marry?" 

“Jt would prove that she is as prudent as she is 
pretty, and that is saying a great deal," answered 
A. Z., gaily, “and as you can not marry, the least said 
about the matter the better.” 

“You do not quite understand the state of the 
case,” began Hamilton. “You see I have a grand- 
uncle—” 

“Called Jack,” observed A. Z. 

“Exactly,” said Hamilton; “and this uncle Jack 
made a fortune in India, in those times when fortunes 
were to be made there, and added to this fortune by 
speculations in the funds at the end of the last war; 
we have consequently a great respect for him.” 

“Of course,” said A. Z.; “people always have a 
respect for rich uncles, both in books and real life. I 
never had one, but I can imagine the thing.” 

“As he had no children,” continued Hamilton, 
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"my father prudently chose him as godfather to his 
eldest son, who was accordingly afflicted with the 
name of John, but even in his earliest youth it was 
, found that the name would not cover the multitude 
i of his sins, poor fellow, and while I was still a mere 
| child my uncle declared that John would inherit from 
his father more than he would ever deserve, and that 
I, and I alone, should be his heir. He defrayed all 
the expenses of my education, gave me ponies and 
pocket money, and would have paid my debts, I do 
believe, without hesitation, if I had had any at Cam- 
bridge. Since I have been here, too, he has sent me 
large remittances through my father, and latterly, I 
suspect, forbidden the words of wisdom which usually 
l accompanied them. The first letter I ever received 
l from him was the day before yesterday; he had heard 
: — more than was necessary, more than was true—of 
Hildegarde, and can you imagine his proposing to send 
| me money to buy off—to pay—to satisfy—pshaw! 
where is the letter? You must read it or you will 
never understand —" 
“He does not understand, that is very evident," ob- 
served A, Z.; “you need not show me the letter, but 
| go on." 

“When I told Hildegarde.that I must return home 
she recommended my leaving directly; she had, indeed, 
advised me to do so before the letter arrived." 
| “And did she give you this advice without any 

apparent effort?” 
| “Without apparent effort, yes; but she is not to 
| be judged from appearances. She has been educated 
l by a Mademoiselle Hortense, who has given her the 
idea, that besides controlling her temper, which is 
The Initials, IL 18 
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naturally hasty, she should endeavour to conceal all 
her feelings, and, if possible, stifle them altogether. 
If Hildegarde had not been naturally warm hearted, 
hot-tempered, and intellectual, such an education would 
have completely spoiled her.” 

“But,” said A. Z., “after having lived nearly a 
year in the same house, if you can have any doubts 
about her caring for you—” 

“Stay,” cried Hamilton, interrupting her, “you 
are not, perhaps, aware that I proclaimed myself a 
younger son, and said I could not marry, even before 
I entered the Rosenbergs’ house, and as, until very 
lately, I never seriously thought of sacrificing my really 
brilliant prospects, Hildegarde is still unconscious that 
even, with the best intentions, I could have acted 
otherwise than as I have done. I have been more 
calculating and worldly-minded than befits such an at- 
tachment, but latterly, as the time drew near when I 
knew we must part, I was ready to brave all my family, 
and be disinherited by my uncle, if she had only said 
one word, given me one look, from which I could have 
felt certain that she loved me.” 

“I suppose,” said A. Z., rising, and walking to- 
wards the house, “I suppose, from what you have 
_just said, that you have some fortune independent of 
your family—enough, at least, to buy bread and 
butter?” 

“I have five thousand pounds. A legacy left me 
by a distant relation, but it is not at my disposal for 
two years. This would not be enough for England, 
but I think here, as you say, it would, perhaps, buy 
bread and butter—” 

“Oh, yes!” said A. Z. laughing, “and roast veal 
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and pudding into the bargain, but that is not all that 
is to be considered. You ought not to make so great 
a sacrifice without considering long and carefully, both 
sides of the question.” 

“Oh, I have considered only too long,” answered 
Hamilton, “but I see you cannot understand me, or 
know Hildegarde without reading my journal. I had 
some intention of leaving it under your care, at all 
events, and I shall only beg of you, never to refer 
to that part of it which relates to Count Oscar Rai- 
mund.” 

“T think, I already know,” said A. Z., “His father 
showed me the letter he had written the day he shot 
himself: does Mademoiselle Rosenberg know that she 
was the cause?” 

“But too well, as you will perceive from my jour- 
nal,” answered Hamilton, “you really seem to know 
everybody and everything, which however, no longer 
surprises me, as I am myself willing on so short an 
acquaintance to confide in you. I suppose other people 
have done the same.” 

“Not exactly,” answered A. Z., “but as I know the 
Zedwitz, the Raimunds, the Bergers, and even Mr. 
Biedermann, and as you, from the peculiarity of the 
commencement of our acquaintance, rather interested 
me, I have thought it worth while to listen, and re- 
member all I have heard about you.” 

“How very kind,” said Hamilton. 

“You say that thoughtlessly," observed A. Z., 
laughing, “but it really was kind of me, for I greatly 
prefer talking to listening, on most occasions.” 

“Will reading my journal bore you?” 

“Not in the least. I shall be curious to know the 
18* 
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impression made on you by all you must have seen | 
of the domestic manners you were so anxious to be- ! 
come acquainted with last year. Have you given up 

all idea of writing a book on the subject?" 

“T have been a much too greatly interested actor 
to have thought of anything of the kind, as you will | 
see." 

“Before I read your journal," said A. Z., “that 
is, before I feel any interest in this Hildegarde, you 
must allow me to point out to you all the disad- 
vantages of the step you propose taking, and remind | 
you that the sacrifice of parents, relations, the friends | 
of your youth, your country and your native language, 
ought not to be lightly made. I speak from ex- 
perience.” 

“But you told me,” said Hamilton, “that you felt 
quite naturalized—that you had become a very Ba- 
varian! I know too, you are more than contented; you 
are happy. The Countess Zedwitz told me so.” 

“Very true,” answered A. Z., “but I am a woman, 
and that alters the case materially: both our nature 
and education induce us to conform to the habits of f 
those about us—we have no profession, no career in 
life to give up, we have only to learn to enlarge or 
contract our sphere of action, according to the circum- 
stances in which we may be placed. For instance, 
Mademoiselle Rosenberg would most probably without 
hesitation, go with you to England, were your uncle 
to consent to your marriage.” | 

"T cannot help thinking that—perhaps—she would," 
answered Hamilton. 

* And if she did, she would never have any cause 
to regret having done so, for besides being united to 
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the person she loved, she would only have to learn to 
live luxuriously, and habits of that kind are easily ac- 
quired, but after having so lived, frugality is more dif- 
ficult of acquirement—and that would be your task.” 

“But I have tried it,” cried Hamilton, eagerly, “I 
have made the trial this last year. I see that riches 
are not necessary to my happiness—I am convinced, 
that with Hildegarde and a cottage—” 

“So you would live in the country?” 

“Of course,” 

“And in the mountains?” 

“Here, in your neighbourhood, if possible.” 

“You are bribing me," cried A, Z., “more than 
you know. I am in want of such neighbours, and 
although it is getting cool,” she added, drawing her 
shawl round her, “still as it is not yet dark, we may 
as well return to the chesnut tree, and perhaps walk 
to the beech-wood, which you saw from it.” 

On ascending a slight acclivity, a more extensive 
view of the Chiem lake became visible, and a peasant’s 
house with its overhanging roof and long balcony, 
stood before them—it was built almost in the moun- 
tain, at least it appeared so at a little distance; a 
noisy stream rushed out of the rocks beside it, and 
formed a series of cascades, while endeavouring to 
reach the green fields, and dark wood beneath. Under 
the numerous fruit-trees which surrounded the house, 
with their overloaded branches bending to the ground, 
were several wooden benches; on one of these A. Z. 
seated herself, while Hamilton attracted by the light 
from some windows on the ground-floor, seemed dis- 
posed to inspect the premises more closely. A loud 
chorus of voices made him hesitate. 
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“They are at their evening prayers,” observed 
A. Z. “it is better not to disturb them. Come here, 
and listen to me—You have not often seen a house 
more beautifully situated than this, most probably!” 

“Never.” 

“The mountain peasants know how to choose a 
site! You have no idea how highly they value a view 
of this kind, or how they feel the beauty of their 
scenery; their eyes and minds are from infancy ac- 
customed to grand and striking forms—the want of 
them causes the ennui and listlessness called Maladie 
du pays, Nostalgie, or Heimweh, from which all moun- 
taineers suffer, more or less, when in a town or distant 
from their mountains. I can understand it, as I have 
actually felt this maladie, for which, by the bye, we 
have no English name, when I was obliged to remain 
in Munich for some time, about two years ago. The 
peasant to whom that house and all those fruitful fields 
below us belong, is about deliberately to die of this 
most lingering and melancholy disease; he intends to 
emigrate to America!” 

“Oh what a fool!” cried Hamilton. 

“T have said as much to him,, but in rather more 
civil terms," answered A. Z.; “but all to no purpose; 
perhaps, when you know his motives, you may think 
differently, though I can not. The extreme cheapness 
of education in Bavaria is a great temptation to the 
peasants, when their sons distinguish themselves at the 
German schools, to let them continue their education, 
learn Latin, and afterwards study at the University. 
It is a common thing for them to rise to eminence in 
the learned professions, and the eldest son of my 
friend Felsenbauer here would most probably have 
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done so, had it not chanced that when he had nearly 
completed his studies, that revolutionary attempt of 

? the Students took place in the year 1830, of which 

~ ,you may, perhaps, have heard. Whether or not he 

— were implicated, is unknown: but after having con- 
cealed himself for some time, and found that all his 
most intimate friends had been imprisoned, he wrote 
to his father for money, and went off to America. He 
has married an American, and is so advantageously 
placed at Cincinnati, that he is most desirous to have 
his family near him, and his letters are from year to 
year more pressing. The old man is now only waiting 
to find a purchaser for his house and grounds—!” 

“I understand,” said Hamilton, laughing, “You think 
that house, with a few alterations, might be made as com- 
fortable as it is pretty. What price does he demand?” 

°° @ "About twelve hundred pounds: but he will not 
get more than a thousand for it; and is therefore likely 
to have to wait for a year or two before he finds a 
purchaser; so you have plenty of time either to buy it, 
or change your mind, which I suspect you will do 
after your return home. At all events I recommend 
your inspecting it some day with Herrmann, who un- 
derstands such things perfectly—it will not be un- 
interesting to you to know the financial position of a 
peasant of this kind, and if he have the smallest hopes 
of your ever being a purchaser, he will unreservedly 
show you all his accounts.” 

While they were speaking, the peasant and his 
wife, followed by their second son and a daughter, 
came out of the house, and a long conversation ensued. 
It was so dark when A. Z. proposed leaving, that the old 
man insisted on accompanying her home with a lantern, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Scheibenschiessen (Target Shooting-Match). 


Baron Z. returned the next day, was delighted to 
see Hamilton, and went about with him every where, 
showing and explaining whatever he thought likely to 
interest him. One of their excursions was to the mar- 
riage of a woodranger with the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, who lived deep in the mountains. There was 
to be a dance and target shooting match as wedding 
festivities; and it was with no small satisfaction that 
Hamilton, at an unmentionably early hour in the 
morning, followed Baron Z. to his room to choose one 
of his rifles for the latter. Hamilton did not, as on a 
former occasion, listen with indifference while he de- 
scanted on their merits, but examined them carefully, 
poised them on his hand, and pointed them out of one 
of the windows at the little belfry of the house he had 
visited with A.Z., and which he now chose as a target. 

“You really look as if you understood what you 
were about," observed A. Z., who was pouring out 
their coffee. “If you have gained nothing else by your 
residence in Bavaria, you have at least learned to get 
up in.the morning, and to use a rifle!” 

“Both decidedly German accomplishments,” replied 
Hamilton, laughing, “and how I have acquired them 
you will find when you look over my journal.” 

“Which I intend to do to-day, when I am alone 
and quiet,” said A. Z., “and then we can talk about 
it whenever you are disposed.” 

“Time to be off!” cried Baron Z.; and Hamilton 
found himself soon after, driving through the wildest 
passes of the mountains at an hour which he formerly 
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had considered ought to be devoted to sleep in a 
darkened chamber. 

The road was still in shadow, though the sun 
shone brightly on the rocks above them, and it was 
only through an occasional cleft in them, or a widening 
of the pass through which the road lay, that the warm 
rays occasionally tempered the bracing morning air. 
For the first time since Hamilton had left the Rosen- 
bergs, he felt exhilarated— disposed to enjoy life as 
he had formerly done. It must not be supposed that 
he was beginning to forget Hildegarde—quite the 
contrary—his mental struggles were over—absence, 
that surest test of affection, had proved to him, that 
without her the best years of his life would be clouded. 
So eompletely had the world, and all relating to it, 
been changed to him during the last year, so different 
were all his ideas from what they had been, that his 
recollections of home were becoming ruins, and it was 
with diffieulty that his imagination supplied the broken 
walls and erumbling window sills of his former splendid 
visions of pomp and riches. His only fears now were 
of Hildegarde herself, he half dreaded a repulse: but 
he had resolved to brave even that; and sincé his re- 
solutions had been formed, he had again begun to feel 
pleasure in every thing surrounding him. When Baron Z. 
stepped out of the little low carriage, which he called 
a "sausage," to gather bunches of the beautiful wild 
rhododendron, commonly called Adpenrosen, Hamilton 
sprang joyously up the side of the mountain with him, 
and experienced a boyish satisfaction in scrambling 
higher and higher still, to obtain a branch with deeper 
coloured flowers, or a few sweetly scented cyclamens. 
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Their destination was a village, which as nearly 
resembled a nest as could well be imagined, so com- 
pletely was it surrounded by mountains, all wooded 
nearly to the summit; there were about thirty houses 
and two large inns. Baron Z.’s brewery supplied the 
place with beer, and it was, as he informed Hamilton, 
in the characters of a brewer and his friend that they 
that day appeared. They were, however, persons of 
considerable importance, as Hamilton soon discovered, 
for the marriage had been delayed until their arrival, 
and the gay procession was then first formed, with 
which, preceded by loud music, in which a flageolet 
contended in vain with a couple of horns for predo- 
minance, they marched to the church. Hamilton, on 
perceiving that all the men had large bouquets of 
flowers, and streaming ribbons in their hats, immediately 
decorated his with Alpenrosen. As to Baron Z., neither 
he nor any of the other numerous gentlemen who came 
in the course of the day to shoot, could be distinguished 
at a little distance from the peasants. The strong 
shoes, worsted stockings, black breeches, leather belts 
with their curiously worked initials, loose grey shooting 
jackets, and slouched hats with black cock feathers, 
were common to all. A nice observer might, perhaps, 
have discovered a difference in the materials, but even 
that was generally avoided. If ever a German noble- 
man feels that those who are not in his class are equal 
or superior to him, it is at a Scheibenschiessen. There 
the best shot is the best man. "The consciousness of 
strength and power, which the free use of arms, and 
the habit of seeking pleasure and fame in their dex- 
terous use is not without its national importance; such 
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men can scarcely fail to make good soldiers, or defend 
their mountain homes in time of war. 

Excepting while they dined, Baron Z. never ceased 
shooting. Hamilton, contented with having acquitted 
himself creditably, began at the end of a couple of 
hours to wander about; he first looked into the room 
where the wedding banquet was being slowly served; 
it had already lasted more than three hours, which is 
scarcely to be wondered at, as between the courses, 
the more youthful part of the company made their way 
up the crowded staircase to a large room under the 
roof, where they danced; the measured sound of the 
waltz step forming a sort of metronome to the musicians, 
who, at times, seemed more attentive to the movements 
of those about them than their occupation, thereby 
occasionally producing such extraordinary and wild 
sounds that Hamilton allowed himself to be pushed up 
the stairs into their immediate vicinity. Finding a quiet 
corner, he tranquilly smoked his cigar and looked on, 
an amused spectator of a scene which formed for him 
a picture of the most interesting description, from its 
novelty and thoroughly national character. 

The room, spacious and well floored, was imme- 
diately under the roof, of which the rafters and, on 
close inspection, the tiles were visible. The musicians, 
placed in a corner and well supplied with beer, blew, 
whistled, and scraped with all their might, the violin- 
cello, with its eternal tonic, dominant, and subdominant, 
acting as whipper-in to the other instruments. The 
trumpet, occasionally raised to one of the windows in 
the roof, informed the absent of the opportunity they 
were losing, or served as an invitation to the lazy. 
Diminutive beer barrels connected with strong planks 
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formed seats along the walls, and on them the half 
breathless dancers, in their picturesque costumes, ` oc- 
casionally sat and rested; a few elderly peasants were 
established round a table behind the door, and near 
them stood a fine specimen of a rustic exclusive, with 
his arms folded, and bright blue eyes audaciously fol- 
lowing each dancing pair as they passed; he lounged 
against the wall, until seeing some known, or loved, 
or pretty girl, he was moved to touch her partner on 
the shoulder, and however unwilling the latter might 
be, he was obliged in courtesy to resign her until she 
had taken some turns round the room with the inter- 
loper, who, on returning her to her partner, thanked 
Ain, and the flushed and panting girl invariably looked 
delighted at this most approved mode of publicly doing 
her homage. Hamilton observed about half a dozen 
beauties who never were allowed to rest for one 
moment, 

Light and shade were disposed as the most fasti- 
dious painter could desire; the rays of the afternoon 
sun, as they entered by the open windows, ren- 
dered even the tremulous motion of the air and the 
usually imperceptible particles of dust apparent, while 
the gradually dispersing light made the silver laced 
boddices of the women glitter, and the beaming faces 
of the men to glow more deeply. Here for the first 
time Hamilton saw the real Zaendler danced, the waltz 
in all its nationality—as unlike anything he had 
ever heard so denominated as could well be imagined. 
It was à German fandango with nailed shoes instead 
of castanets, but there was life, energy, and enjoyment 
in every movement. The origin of the name of waltz 
for this dance is from walzen, to turn round, and this 
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the dancers did regularly, though not quickly when 
together, but they often separated, and then the move- 
ments were as uncertain as various, accompanied on 
the part of the man by the snapping of fingers, clap- 
ping their knees with both hands, and springing in the 
air, while ever and anon they uttered a piercing peculiar 
ery, something between shouting and singing. During 
the time the men performed these wild gesticulations, 
their partners waltzed on demurely before them, and 
when they joined each other again it was usually with 
a few decided foot stampings that they recommenced 
their rotatory motions. 

It was long before Hamilton felt disposed to leave 
this scene of rustic festivity, when he did so it was 
but to witness another of a different kind, for as the 
evening approached, and the noise of the rifles began 
by degrees to cease, all the singers and zither players 
in the neighbourhood assembled in the garden; it was 
in the midst of them that Hamilton was found by 
Baron Z., and though he soon after joined the latter 
and his friends at another table, he still turned round 
and endeavoured to hear the words or hum the chorus 
of their songs. 

“Our national music seems to interest you,” ob- 
served an elderly gentleman in a green shooting jacket, 
drawing his chair close to Hamilton’s. 

“Very much, but I find it rather difficult to under- 
stand the words, though I hear them very distinctly.” 

“Of course you do; a foreigner must always find 
it difficult to understand our different dialects, and we 
have many.” 

Baron Z. took a little book of songs out of his 
pocket and handed it to Hamilton, who, after a few 
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unsuccessful attempts, at length was able to read and 
understand one of.them. “Are these songs ancient or 
modern?" he asked, after a pause. 

“These,” answered Baron Z., “are of an uncertain : 
age, and are common in the Bavarian highlands; but 
we have some national songs of the same description 
which are extremely ancient." 

“We know,” observed the elderly gentleman, ‘we 
know from the poems of Walter von der Vogelweide, 
that even at the end of the twelfth century the peasants 
had their own songs, which, to the great annoyance 
of the celebrated poet, were gladly heard and highly 
valued by the princes and knights of his time. The 
highest nobles then danced to their own songs, as you 
may sometimes see the Austrian peasant do to this 
day. The rhymes of the Niebelungenlied* and other 
old German epic poems are precisely of the same de- 
scription as these songs, which is also a proof of their 
antiquity." 

"And is the music as old as the poetry?" asked 
Hamilton. 

“T believe so,” replied Baron Z.; “it was intended 
for dancing as well as singing, as the universal name 
of Schnaderhuepfel denotes; the word schnader means 
to talk or chat, and Auepfen to jump or dance about.” 

"And is all your old national music of this gay 
Schnaderhuepfel description?" asked Hamilton. 

“Oh no, we have melancholy and sentimental too, 
but our mountaineers are too gay and happy a people 
to allow the mournful to predominate, or even to have 
its due share in their music; the sorrowful thought of 


* The Niebelungenlied is a very ancient poem, greatly valued but 
little read—like the works of Chaucer and Spencer in England. 
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one verse is sure to find consolation or a jesting con- 
tradiction in the next. The Alpine songs are generally 
of this description, and the girls who have the charge 
of the cows on the Alps sing them together, and con- 
tinue to do so after they have left the mountains, 
which has caused them to become familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of the vallies. Then there is the jodel, the song 
without words, which has so much resemblance to the 
rans des vaches of the Swiss, and which requires both 
practice and compass of voice." 

“Oh, I remember,” said Hamilton, “what you and 
some of the others sung when we were on the chamois 
hunt last year; sometimes it sounded like water bub- 
bling, and then came some queer high notes and a sort 
of shout—it was quite adapted to the mountains,— 
quite beautiful when there was an echo. I should like 
to learn it." 

*You will find it more difficult than you imagine," 
said Baron Z., "that is, if you have ever learned to 
sing; my wife has never been able to manage it, and 
she has often tried." 

“T shall learn to jodel and play the zither, too," 
said Hamilton, “that is if I ever come to reside in 
Germany." 

“Tf,” said Baron Z., and then he joined in the 
chorus of the song, which was being sung at the table 
nearest them. 

* * * * * 

“How different the same scene looks in the gradually 
increasing light of early morning, and the deepening 
shades of approaching evening!" observed Baron Z., 
as he leaned back in the carriage on their way home, 
and looked along the valley through which the road 
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lay: it had become so narrow that it seemed about to 
close altogether, while a towering mountain, facing 
them as they advanced, appeared to prevent all further 
progress; “and yet I scarcely know which is to be pre- 
ferred in a country of this description.” 

“The evening, certainly, the evening;” said Ha- 
milton, looking round; “but a little earlier; the sun 
should still be on those rocks above us, and make 
them successively yellow, red, copper-coloured and 
violet, as I have seen them every evening from the 
garden at Hohenfels.” 

“I wish,” said Baron Z., “I wish that we could 
see them from the top of our alp to-night; we can- 
not expect this unclouded weather to last much 
longer.” 

"Have you an alp of your own?” asked Hamilton. 

“No; but I have rented one for the last two years, 
and find it answers very well, the greater part of my 
cattle are there now. It was not, however, of my 
cows and calves that I was thinking, but of the 
chamois on the mountain near the alp, of which the 
Förster from G. told me this morning. Now, as you 
acquitted yourself so well to-day at the Scheibenschiessen, 
I do not see why you should not become a sportsman 
at once.” 

“Do you think I should have any chance?” 

“Why not? You must make a beginning some- 
time or other.” 

"I suppose game is very plentiful here?" said Ha- 
milton. 

“Not what you would call plenty, at least we have 
not grouse or black cock as my wife tells me you 
have in Scotland.” 
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“But I have heard of splendid battues in the neigh- 
bourhood of Munich.” 

“I dare say, in the royal chase where eight or 
nine hundred hares, and other game in proportion, 
have been shot in one afternoon, —but that is not 
my idea of sport. I prefer a chamois hunt to all 
others, next to that, black cock; and I am quite satis- 
fied if I shoot three or four during the season.” 

“Are the black cock so difficult to be got at?” 

“More troublesome than difficult, though I have 
occasionally found them almost as high on the moun- 
tains as the chamois! It is the waiting and watching 
—the being up before sunrise, that gives me an in- 
terest, though it generally disgusts others whose actual 
profession it does not happen to be.” 

“T suppose,” said Hamilton, “it is the actual pro- 
fession of these Férsters? There was one near the 
Iron Works, and he always supplied Madame Rosen- 
berg with game;—she paid him for it, however." 

*Of course she did," replied Baron Z., laughing; 
"and if you shoot a chamois, you must pay for it too, 


that is, if you wish to keep it. I have myself, no 


game whatever, but as the Förster rents the whole 
chase in my neighbourhood from government, I have 
as much sport as I please, and in fact as much game 
too: I pay for whatever I retain, and so do all the 
others to whom he has given the permission to shoot; 
but I suspect his profits are not great, for we have a 
number of Wildschitsen, wild hunters,—poachers you 
call them, I believe, in England.” 

“Yes, one hears of them continually in the country; 
I begin to have a faint idea that they may be great 
nuisances." 
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“T have no intention of exactly undertaking their 
defence,” said Baron Z., “but here in the mountains, 
where almost every man is a good shot, and the ideas 
of some are rather confused as to the better right 
which one man may have more than another, to shoot 
an animal roaming about among the rocks—the 
crime is, to say the least, venial. I, for my part, 
could never pursue a Wildschiitzen with the wish to 
catch him; but between them and the Forsters there 
is the most implacable hatred and deadly war.— 
When they meet without witnesses, it not unfrequently 
happens that they fire at each other! If the Förster 
fall, he is immediately missed—if the Wildschütz— 
it often remains long undiscovered. Last winter the 
body of a young man was found on one of the moun- 
tains here, several weeks after his friends had first 
privately, and then publicly, sought him. There is 
little doubt that he was shot by one of our wood- 
rangers, and the man was immediately arrested, but 
no sort of proof could be obtained; the day of the 
young man's death was unknown; the woodranger had 
been on that mountain, but also on others about the 
supposed time—shots had been heard by some 
wood-cutters, but not more than could be accounted 
for by the game brought home; in short, he was set 
at liberty, but the fate of the Wildschiitz, who was a 
handsome, good-humoured fellow, created much interest 
and pity, so you see there is so much danger, and 
so little profit, so much romance, and so little vul- 
garity about them altogether, that they are not unfre- 
quently the subject of a song or the hero of a legend. 
I am not even quite sure that the suspicion of a young 
man being at times a wild hunter, would injure him 
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in the opinion of any girl born and bred among the 
mountains!” 

“T dare say not,” said Hamilton, “women higher 
born, and better bred, have not unfrequently similar 
feelings, and the very word is in itself the essence of 
romance! You must allow that it sounds a vast deal 
better than Förster, or Forstmeister, or Forstcommis- 
sioner, or Forstinspector. Everybody seems to be Forst 
something in this part of the world.” 

“And are we not surrounded by forests? Are not 
all our mountains covered with wood?” asked Baron 
Z., laughing, “can you wonder that in a country where 
wood is used as fuel, that the care and culture of it 
should be of the greatest importance?” 

` “Then these Forsters are not a—exactly game- 
keepers?” 

"No; the preserving of the game is, however, al- 
ways in connexion with the woods and forests. The 
Forstmeister, Forstactuar, Fórsters, and Forstpracticants 
are appointed by government, the Unterfórster, or 
wood-ranger, is the only thing at all answering to your 
idea of game-keeper." 

"And what have they all to do?" asked Hamil- 
ton. 

"Can you not imagine the care of all these woods 
giving a number of people employment?" asked Baron 
Z., looking round him. “The never-ending felling 
and drifting, and selling and planting; the corrections 
of the rivers used for drifting; the care of the game, 
and a hundred other things, which I do not just now 
remember. The Forstwesen, as we call it here, requires 
as much, and as peculiar study, at the University, 
as theology, philosophy, law, physic, or any other 
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branch of learning. Had I been given my choice, [ 
should have preferred it to all others.” 
“And what did you study? I mean especially?” 
“Taw,” answered Baron Z., and while he spoke, 
the carriage rolled into the paved court of Hohen- 
fels. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A Discourse. 


Tuners had been a thunder storm during the night, 
and the rain descended the next morning in torrents. 
“T fear, Hamilton, our party must be put off for a 
short time!" observed Baron Z., as he walked from 
one window to the other, in a disconsolate manner, 
after breakfast. “How I detest a hopeless day of this 
kind!” 

“T remember," said A. Z., “that when I was an 
accomplished young lady, I rather liked a day of rain 
when I had a drawing to finish, or a new song to 
study—I do not dislike it to-day either, but for a very 
different reason. Had it been fine, I must have gone 
to the Alp, to do the honours of my dairy to Mr. 
Hamilton, and now, without any incivility on my part, 
I can stay at home and quietly inspect the making of 
a hundred weight of soap, which cannot be any longer 
delayed, and I expect," she added, turning to Hamil- 
ton, “or rather I hope, on your way from the brewery, 
where of courge you will go to smoke with Herrmann, 
you.will visit me—in the wash-house!" 

“And ean you really make soap?" asked Hamilton, 
rather surprised. 

“T really can, and really do, as you shall see—but, 
perhaps, you don't care about soap boiling?" 
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“T—rather hoped—that, perhaps, to-day you would 
have had time to talk to me about—." 

“Oh! I always find time to talk," said A. Z., “my 
soap will be ready before dinner, it was begun yester- 
day evening, and has been boiling all the morning, so 
you see after our coffee we shall have the whole after- 
noon, and no chance of visitors!” 

Just as all the bells in the neighbourhood were 
chiming noon, Hamilton walked into the wash-house, 
and there found A. Z., standing beside an immense 
boiler, filled with a substance very much resembling 
porridge, she was examining some of it, as it trickled 

I down a piece of flat wood, which she held in her 
hand, and naving dipped her finger into it, and found 
that it formed what she called a thimble, she appeared 
satisfied. Some few directions she gave to a little old 
woman, who seemed very learned on the subject of 
soap boiling, and then she wound her way through 
the surrounding tubs and buckets and pails to Hamil- 
ton, and with him went unceremoniously to dinner. 

When Hamilton, a couple of hours afterwards, 
joined A. Z. in the drawing room, he found her turn- 
ing over the last leaves of his journal, as she sat in a 
large arm chair, beside the slightly heated stove—she 
turned round immediately and observed, “well, Mr. 
Hamilton you ‘rather—hoped I should find time to 
talk.’ I have time now, and only wait to hear what 
is to be the subject of conversation.” 

He drew a chair close to her, and said, “first of all 
—your opinion of Hildegarde. Does she care for me?” 

“I am afraid she does,” answered A. Z. 

“How can you say, ‘afraid,’ when you know it is 
what I most wish—my only chance of happiness! I 
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fear nothing but a refusal now. Have you not ob- 
served that she has never said a word which could 
make me for a moment imagine, she cared in the last 
for me?” 

“Judge her actions, and not her words,” answered 


“And if her actions should denote more friendship 
than love?” 

“The friendship of a girl of eighteen, for a man 
of one or two and twenty, is very apt to degenerate 
into love.” 

“And you call that degenerating?” 

A. Z. nodded her head, and said, “we have not 
time to discuss that matter now, nor is it necessary; 
but there is something I should like to say to you, if 
you will allow me.” 

“T allow you—wish you to say anything—every- 
thing you please.” 

“Before I read your journal,” she continued, turn- 
ing quite round to him, “1 was disposed only to think 
of you, and your interests, and recommended you to 
return home, without again seeing Mademoiselle Ro- 
senberg, or entering into any engagement with her. I 
give you the same advice now—but—for her sake—on 
her account!” 

“And this you say, supposing her attached to me, 
and knowing that I am willing to sacrifice everything 
I most value for her!” said Hamilton. 

“Yes, I consider the whole affair as the purest spe- 
cimen of first love that it is possible to imagine; so 
sincere on both sides, that were there no impediments 
to your marriage, I think you might pass your lives 
very happily together; but the sacrifices you are about 
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to make, she will not, I fear, be able properly to esti- 
mate, and you must be very different from most young 
i men of your age, and position in the world, if you 
have steadiness enough, after two- whole years’ ab- 
sence, to return here, change all your habits, and bury 
yourself in these mountains for the rest of your life!” 
“I think—I am almost sure, that for Hildegarde I 
can do so.” 
“If you do, I shall have a colossal respect for 
your anp e but in the mean time forgive my doubt- 
ing it. Your uncle will send you to Paris, give you 
unlimited command of money, the temptations are 
great there, and with your brother John, and your 
cousin Harry as companions, I fear that at the end of 
the first year, you will write Mademoiselle Rosenberg 
a letter to say, "that finding it impossible to obtain 
1 the consent of your family to your union, you will not 
| drag -&he woman you love into poverty!” I believe this is 
the usual phrase used on such occasions? And you 
can do this, without even incurring the censure of the 
1 world, for who knows anything of Hildegarde? No one 
wil ever hear that for your sake, she has refused 
Max Zedwitz, and that she will again do so, if en- 
gaged to you, is a matter of course; and no one will 
know that your desertion will condemn her either to 
being a governess, or to a nunnery for the rest of her 
life, for she wil never marry a Major Stultz, or a 
Förster Weidmann!” A. Z. paused, but as Hamilton 

did not speak, she continued, “I see my doubts rather 
l offend you, but such conduct is, I am sorry to say, 

common, and I know you too little to estimate your 

character as it, perhaps, deserves. And now let us 

consider the other side of the question—I mean’ 
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Hildegarde's—-she has never, you say, betrayed her- 
self to you, still less, I am sure, to any one else. To 
most women, the feeling of wounded pride, the sense 
of shame at being publicly slighted, and forsaken, is 
quite as painful to bear as the real loss of the love, 
on which all their visions of future happiness is built 
—all this may still be spared Hildegarde. You have 
left her without explanation, she thinks highly of you, 
for she does not know that you could have acted other- 
wise than as you have done—none of her family 
have the least idea that she cares for you, she even 
flatters herself that you are not aware of it—she will 
long remember you after you have ceased to think of 
her, but the remembrance will be unmixed with pain. 
When Maximilian again meets her, she will tell him 
that she never can return his affection, that she never 
can feel anything but friendship for him—but—she 
will marry him, make an excellent wife too—and may, 
sóme "fie day in this room, beside this very stove, 
quietly talk of you, and wonder that she could ever 
have preferred any one to her excellent husband, whom 
we may suppose sitting just where you are now!" 

“Really a most agreeable picture," cried Hamilton, 
with ill-concealed irritation of manner. "And pray 
what is to become of me?" 

“I have already said, you will forget more quickly 
than she can; and so, after enjoying the world and 
its pomps and vanities for a few years, you will marry 
a Lady Jane or Lady Mary Somebody, who will be 
quite as amiable—if not as beautiful as Hildegarde!" 

*You are considering this affair much too lightly," 
cried Hamilton, starting from his chair almost angrily, 
“You talk as if it were a mere flirtation!” 
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“No: I have ceased to consider it such,” rejoined 
A.Z. gravely. “I wish to save you from self-reproach, 
and Hildegarde from real unhappiness hereafter. The 
bitterness of parting is now over on both sides. With 
the best intentions in the world circumstances might 
induce you to write the letter I spoke of—Hilde- 
garde’s feelings now are very different from what they 
will be when she has accustomed herself to think of 
you as her companion for life. I would willingly save 
her youth from a blight which, however her pride and 
strength of mind may enable her to conceal it, will 

. prevent the development of all her good qualities, and 
perhaps turn her generous confidence into suspicious 
distrust, her warmth of heart into callousness for ever 
—but I have now said enough—too much, perhaps;" 
and she walked to the window, which she opened, to 
ask Baron Z. who was in the court-yard, what he 
thought of the weather. 

“No chance of a change," he answered, “the baro- 

meter is still falling, and it will not clear up until 
there is snow on the mountain tops, most probably." 

“That is the only disagreeable thing in a moun- 
tainous country," observed A. Z., turning to Hamil- 
ton. “When it begins to rain, it never knows how 
or when to stop. I am sorry, on your account, 
that the fine weather has not lasted a little longer; 
but to-morrow we shall have a box of new books, 
and perhaps you may find something to interest you 
among them." 

“T am sure," said Hamilton, "that you will agree 
with me in thinking that I ought not to delay my 
return to Munich even a day longer, now that I have 
quite decided on my future plans. I wish, if possible, 


to prevent Hildegarde from going to Frankfort, 
where that Mademoiselle Hortense intended to send 
her.” 

“I scarcely know what I ought to say,” replied A. Z. 
“Tt is not to be expected that you will remain here 
listening to my long stories and the rain pattering 
against the windows, when you have a good excuse 
for leaving.” 

“A reason—not an excuse,” .said Hamilton. 

“Well then,” said A. Z. as she closed the window, 
“though I do not ask you to give me a lock of 
your hair, I feel so much interested in your affairs, 
that I hope you will ‘Trust me, and let me know 
your love's success,’ in a few lines which you may 
‘find time to write to me after you have reached 
i home.” 
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Another Kind of Discourse. 


Twenty-Four hours afterwards Hamilton was in 
Munich, on his way to Major Stultz’, He had not yet 
taken leave of Crescenz, and hoped, when ostensibly 
doing so, to obtain from her some information about 
her sister's plans and prospects. His old acquaintance, 
Walburg, was delighted to see him, informed him that 
“her mistress was at home, quite alone—the major 
had gone to sup with some officers who had been in 
Russia with him;" and, while speaking, she threw 
open the drawing-room door. Crescenz turned round, 
and then, with a blush of pleasure, rose quickly 
and advanced towards Hamilton, exclaiming, “I knew 
you would not leave Bavaria without coming to 
see me! I said so to Blasius, and to Hildegarde too!" 


! 
CHAPTER XXV. 
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“So you have spent another day at the Iron Works, 
and can tell me how they all are.” 

“No:” replied Crescenz; and the smile faded from 
her features as she added, “Hildegarde was here, on 
her way to Frankfort.” 

“So she is gone—actually gone!” cried Hamilton. 

“She left us the day before yesterday—Blasius 
says he is glad our parting is over, for I could do no- 
thing but cry all the time she was here." 

*And Hildegarde," asked Hamilton. 

“She appeared quite contented with her future pro- 
spects, and tried to make me so too.” 

“Quite contented,” repeated Hamilton. 

“Yes: Blasius says she has not much feeling, and 
that I am a fool to waste so much affection on her: 
but he does not know how kind she was to me for 
so many years at school, helping me out of all my 
difficulties, and taking my part on all occasions—he 
has no idea what Hildegarde can be to those she loves!” 

“Nor I either,” said Hamilton. 

“Of course not,” said Crescenz, smiling, “as she 
only latterly began to like you, but for ten years 
she was everything to me! After we left school, in- 
deed, or rather from the time we were at Seon, she 
changed a good. deal, certainly. You know the time 
that— 


“I know,” said Hamilton. 

“But when she was here last week, she was just 
what she used to be: I could have fancied we had gone 
back two or three years of our lives.” 

“So she was quite cheerful!” said Hamilton, with 
a constrained smile. “It seems she felt no regret at 
quitting the Iron Works?” 
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“Not much, I should think, when you were no 
longer there,” answered Crescenz. 

“What! What do you mean?” asked Hamilton, 
eagerly. 

“Why, as you were the only person who could 
talk to her—she must have found it very dull after 
you were gone, I suppose.” 

“Oh!” said Hamilton, “is that all? Perhaps she 
did not even say as much—did not speak of me at all!” 

“Oh yes; we often spoke of you,” said Crescenz, 
nodding her head. 

“T flattered myself, at one time, that Hildegarde 
liked me—” began Hamilton. 

“She does like you—she said so repeatedly, and 
quite agreed with me in everything about you, but she 
does not like you as Blasius thought she would when 
you first went to the Iron Works—he said then it was 
very inconsiderate of mamma to take you there—that 
she ought to have insisted on your leaving her house 
when papa died!” 

“She did propose my leaving,” said Hamilton. 

“Yes, I know—that was after Blasius had spoken 
to her—and he was so angry, when he heard you 
were going to the country, after all! He said—he 
said—" 

“What?” asked Hamilton. 

“That with such opportunities, he should not be at 

ll surprised if you and Hildegarde went to—the— 
JS devil! He sometimes does use such very improper words!” 

Hamilton could not help smiling. 

“You think I am joking,” she continued, “but I 
assure you, he said such dreadful things, that I cannot 
repeat them—and I was so glad when I went to the 
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Iron Works, to perceive that Hildegarde did not like 
you—in that way—” 

“In what way?” askéd Hamilton, irresistibly im- 
pelled to talk to her as he had done in former times, 
She blushed so deeply however, and became so pain- 
fully confused, that he added gravely, “You mean that 
you saw she only liked me as an acquaintance, or 
friend, and I believe you are right.” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I meant,” said Crescenz, 
apparently greatly relieved, “for that last day, when 
yon seemed to like Lina Berger more than you had 
ever done either of us, she did not in the least mind 
it—quite laughed at the idea!” 

“Did she!” said Hamilton with a look of annoyance, 
which Crescenz alone could have failed to observe. 

“ Hildegarde never will tell me anything," she con- 
tinued, “but I have made a discovery all the same!” 

“Have you?” cried Hamilton, with a look of in- 
terest, which her observations were seldom calculated 
to produce, “ What is it?” 

“T have found out at last, who it is that she really 
loves.” 

“Indeed! Are you quite sure?” 

“You shall hear how I found it out. Lina Berger 
came here, not to take leave of Hildegarde, for you 
know they dislike each other—but because she wished 
to hear something about you. Now Hildegarde an- 
swered all her questions with the greatest composure, 
and when Lina found that she could not embarrass or 
annoy her about you, she suddenly turned the con- 
versation and spoke of Count Zedwitz—the moment 
she pronouced his name Hildegarde’s whole coun- 
tenance changed, and then Lina went on, and told her 
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that the old Count was dying, that Dr. Berger had 
been several times to see him, and said he could not 
live more than a week or ten days—and that as his 
son had been written for, and was probably on his way 
home, she now seriously advised Hildegarde not to 
leave Munich, or at least Bavaria, until all chance 
was over of his renewing his proposal of marriage to 
her—that is, if she had still the slightest hope that 
such unheard of good fortune was in store for her— 
above all things, she ought to avoid going to Frank- 
fort, as notwithstanding all Count Zedwitz’ professions 
of liberality, the idea of her having been a governess, 
might be revolting to him!" 

*Poor dear Hildegarde," cried Hamilton compas- 
sionately, “Was she very angry?” 

“She became so pale and agitated, that I expected | 
some terrible scene, such as we used to have at school; i 
but to my great surprise, she thanked Lina for her 
good advice, though she did not mean to follow it, said 
she considered being a governess no sort of a di 
rather the contrary, as it led to the supposition at least, 
that her acquirements were more than common—and 
that what Count Zedwitz might think on the subject, 
was at present, a matter of indifference to her—and 
then she went out of the room, and did not return until 
Lina was gone.” 

“But surely, you do not infer from this, that she 
loves Zedwitz,” cried Hamilton cheerfully. “I seems to 
me as if almost the contrary conclusion might be drawn.” | 

“You have not heard all,” said Crescenz. “After 
Lina was gone—though I knew she had only been 
trying to vex Hildegarde—I thought the advice might 
be good, as Blasius had said several times that it 
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would be such an excellent thing if that cross proud 
old Count would die at once, and leave his son at 
liberty to marry Hildegarde. It is very wrong to wish 
any body to die, but Blasius does not mind saying 
things of that kind—I don't think he means all he says, 
though, about the devil, or people being damned—it 
would be very terrible if he did—and I am sure, he 
learned all those odious expressions in that frightful 
Russian campaign—” 

“Well a—and so—” said Hamilton, “when Hilde- 
garde again came into the room, you probably recom- 
mended her remaining here?" 

*Yes—but you know, I never could expect Hilde- 
garde to follow my advice! and when she refused, I 
only just ventured in a whisper, to ask her if she 
thought that Cunt Zedwitz still loved her—and she 
said *yes, better than any one ever loved, or will love 
me—better than I deserve, and then she went to the 
window and pretended to look out, but I saw that she 
was crying—I am quite sure she has made up her 
mind to marry him, but I don't understand why she is 
so unhappy about it, especially as he is a Count, and 
Hildegarde is so fond of rank!" 

“Ts she!" said Hamilton, absently. 

“Oh yes, rank, riches, station, and somebody to 
love her exlusively—and Count Zedwitz can give her 
all these things you know!" 

“Very true—your arguments are conclusive," said 
Hamilton, *and now it is time for me to go—" 

“But you will come again?" said Crescenz, “you 
will come to take leave of Blasius?" 

Hamilton shook his head. 

"And are you really going away for ever?" asked 
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Crescenz, and her eyes filled with tears as she added 
in a slightly tremulous voice, “Hildegarde said we 
should never hear of, never see you again!” 

“And she said it I am sure with less regret than 
you do?” exclaimed Hamilton, bitterly. 

"[ dare say you think me very foolish,” said Cres- 
cenz, trying to smile while large tears coursed each 
other down her cheeks. 

“T think you very kind,” said Hamilton. 

“Tf Blasius were at home, you would have staid a 
little longer, perhaps—I wish Blasius were here.” 

Hamilton thought it was quite as well he was not, 
but he did not say so; and after taking leave of her, 
much more affectionately than he had dared to do of 
her sister, he left the house considerably more thought- 
ful than he had entered it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Journey home commences. 


HawrrroN left Munich the next day in the mail 
for Frankfort; he had secured the place beside the 
conductor in the front part of the coach, which formed 
a kind of open carriage, and where he intended to 
smoke, and think, and sleep undisturbed. His late 
conversation with Crescenz had made a deep impres- 
sion on him, it had again filled his mind with doubts 
and fears, which deprived him of his habitual cheer- 
fulness, while his usual source of amusement when 
travelling—studying the characters or foibles of his 
companions, had lost all interest for him. He did 
not ask the name or condition of any one of the 
persons with whom he moved under the same roof 
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a whole night and two days, and no one contradicted 
the young student, who on leaving at Wiirzburg, ob- 
served with a glance towards Hamilton, “As unso- 
ciable a fellow as ever I met! A thorough Englishman!” 

He wandered about the streets until the coach was 
again ready to start, and then, although the weather 
had completely cleared up, and the country refreshed 
by the rain, was by no means uninteresting, he sunk 
back into his corner, and overpowered by weariness, 
fell fast asleep. When he awoke it was quite dark, 
and as he raised himself slowly from his slumbers, the 
conductor called out “Halt!—who is booked for 
Aschaffenburg? Who gets out here?” 
~ Some passenger from the inside of the coach spoke, 
and Hamilton asked, “Is there a good hotel here?” 

“Very good.” 

“Then let me out— my legs are cramped, and 
my head and shoulders battered and bruised—I say, 
Hans, you can go on to Frankfort and bespeak rooms 
for me at the Hótel d'Angleterre. Give me my carpet 
bag and dressing case, as fast as you can,” and Ha- 
milton was stamping his feet on the ground, with a 
feeling of relief amounting to pleasure, when a man 
with a lantern came up to him, and demanded his 
passport. 

“My passport?—directly.—I shall be in Frankfort 
about twelve o'clock to-morrow, Hans," cried Ha- 
milton, as the coach drove off, and having delivered 
up his passport, he watched the man with the lantern 
enter an adjacent house, saw the light pass from one 
window to the other, until it finally disappeared, and 
all was dark. 

“This is pleasant," he said, looking round him, 
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“and I don’t know the way to the hotel, or even the 
name of it!” 

“I’m here, Sir, with a wheelbarrow for the luggage,” 
said a voice near him, and Hamilton’s eyes now be- 
coming accustomed to the darkness, he perceived a 
man standing close to him, and a dark figure at a 
little distance sitting among some trunks and boxes. 

“Can you show me the way to the best hotel?” 
asked Hamilton. ; 

“To be sure I can—for what else am I here 
every night wet or dry!" answered the man, good- 
humouredly, as he placed Hamilton's luggage in the 
wheelbarrow. “If you have no objection, Sir, I'll take 
the lady's things too." 

*By all means," said Hamilton, looking towards 
the dark figure, which now rose and endeavoured to 
assist the man to move a rather large trunk. 

*Allow me," said Hamilton, instantly taking her 
place; and every thing was soon arranged. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” whispered the 
lady, placing her arm within his almost familiarly; 
and Hamilton, half surprised, half amused, looked 
somewhat curiously at his companion as she afterwards 
unreservedly drew closer to him, and at last clasped 
her small well-gloved hands over his arm. They 
followed for some minutes in silence the man with the 
wheelbarrow, who trudged on before them whistling, 
but as they drew near one of the miserable street lamps 
Hamilton leant forward and endeavoured, rather un- 
ceremoniously to peer under his companions bonnet, a 
thick black veil rendered the effort fruitless. 

“You wish to see my face,” she said, in a voice 
that made him stop suddenly, with an exclamation of 
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astonishment; and when she pushed aside her veil the 
flickering light played dimly over the well-known fea- 
tures of Hildegarde. 

And where were Hamilton’s doubts and fears at 
that moment?—removed?—dispersed? No; but they 
were dormant—sleeping as soundly, perhaps as un- 
easily as he had been doing about an hour before. 
He scarcely understood Hildegarde as with repeated 
assurances that she was very, very, glad to see him 
again, she incoherently related, that she had travelled 
to Wiirzburg with some friends of Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense's, they had been very kind, and had insisted 
on her remaining ‘with them a couple of days, to re- 
cover from the fatigues of her night journey; that they 
had accompanied her to the coach, and advised her to 
sleep at Aschaffenburg; that she had recognised Ha- 
milton’s voice when speaking to Hans, had seen his 
face when the man demanded his passport, *and then,” 
she added, “I knew that all my difficulties about travel- 
ling were at an end; so I sat down quietly on my 
trunk, and waited to see when you would recognise me!” 

“How could I recognise your voice when you whis- 
pered, or your face, when covered with that impervious 
veil? Indeed it is impossible to see anything at a few 
feet distance from these lamps which seem but intended 
to make the ‘darkness visible.’. The moment you spoke 
I knew you." 

“Phat I expected," said Hildegarde; “otherwise I 
should have been tempted to preserve my incognito a 
little longer." 

"I am very glad you did not—but where is the 
man with our bags and boxes?" he cried, looking 
round. He was no longer visible, though they could 
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still indistinctly hear the sound of the jogging of the 
wheelbarrow over the rough paving stones in the dis- 
tance. With a merry laugh they ran together down 
the street, and overtook him just as he rolled his 
clumsy little vehicle under an archway, lighted by 
two handsome lamps, and where their arrival was im- 
mediately announced by the ringing of a large bell. 

They reached Frankfort the next day, just in time 
to dine at the table d’héte; but Hildegarde’s appear- 
ance caused so many inquiries, that Hamilton followed 
her to her room to advise her not dining there in future. 

“I shall scarcely be here to-morrow,” she ‘said, 
pushing back her bonnet, while she rummaged a little 
writing desk for some paper—‘‘Oh! here it is," she 
added, ‘“Hortense’s letter of introduction. I am sure 
you will be so kind as to-go with me to find out the 
house of this lady—this Baroness Waldorf!” 

“Who?” cried Hamilton. 

“Baroness Waldorf.” 

“Why did you not tell me it was to her you were 
going?” 

“Because I did not think it could interest you in 
any way—I never heard you speak of her. Have 
you seen her? Do you know anything about her?” 

j “I met her at Edelhof—Zedwitz is guardian to her 
/ daughter.” 

“Oh tell me something about her,” cried Hilde- 
garde, eagerly, to Hamilton’s surprise quite indifferent 
to the latter part of his speech. “Tell me all you 
know about her. Is she a person to whom I am likely 
to become attached?” 

“I don’t know—I rather think not. Oh Hildegarde, 
let me advise you, as a friend, to give up this plan 
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altogether, and go back to your stepmother—If you 
would only listen to me patiently for ten minutes—” 

“I cannot listen to you," said Hildegarde, inter- 
rupting him, “for I have made an engagement—a 
promise to remain a whole year under all circum- 
stances with the Baroness Waldorf. She would not 
make any other sort of agreement, as she is going to 
Florence for the winter. She alone can release me 
from this promise—but I cannot say I wish it, as I 
rather enjoy the idea of going to Italy." 

“Under other circumstances I could easily ima- 
gine it." 

“And under what other circumstances am I likely to 
see Italy—or, even the Rhine, near as it now is to me?" 

Hamilton was silent. 

“Let us go," said Hildegarde, taking up her gloves. 
"You will not, I am sure, try to dissuade me any 
longer, when I tell you that I cannot endure the life 
I should have to lead at the Iron Works; my habits 
and education have unfortunately made me totally 
unfit for it. I have made the trial, and must now 
with regret confess, that the details of domestic life 
are not only tiresome, but, absolutely, disgusting to me!" 

“So, then,” said Hamilton, “you have discovered 
that riches are necessary to your happiness?” 

“Not exactly riches,” replied Hildegarde, little 
aware of the importance attached to her answer, “but 
something beyond the actual means of subsistence— 
enough at least to insure me from the vulgar cares of 
life, and enable me to associate with people whose 
habits and manners are similar to mine." 

"And how much would be necessary for this?" 
asked Hamilton, gravely. 
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“Oh indeed I don't know,” she answered carelessly, 
laughing, “nor is it necessary to calculate. That I 
have it not is certain; and in being a governess I see 
the only means of satisfying my wishes at present, 
and securing a competence hereafter. If I remain ten 
years with the Baroness Waldorf, I shall receive a 
pension for the rest of my life.” 

“And do you think you could not endure these 
vulgar cares of life, as you call them, even with a 
person you loved?” asked Hamilton, still more earnestly. 

“T shall never be tried in that way,” answered 
Hildegarde firmly, and while she walked on, wholly 
occupied with her immediate concerns, Hamilton alto- 
gether misunderstanding the meaning of her words, 
concluded she referred to a marriage with Zedwitz at 
some future period. Thus unconsciously .tormenting 
each.other, they reached the Baroness Waldorf's house, 
and finding a burly porter lounging outside the door, 
they asked if she were at home. 

*No—she was not—she had gone to Mayence.” 

*And when is she expected to return," asked Hil- 
degarde, anxiously. 

“We do not in the least know, Mademoiselle, she 
left very suddenly, in consequence of a letter which 
she received. She is sometimes not more than a few 
days absent, and most of the carriages and horses are 
still here. Who shall I say—?” 

“It is of no consequence," said Hamilton, “we 
merely wished to know if a young lady from Munich 
was not expected about this time?” 

The man said he would inquire, entered the house, 
but returned almost directly, saying, that no one was ex- 
pected excepting perhaps Count Zedwitz on his way home. 
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Hamilton and Hildegarde walked on together for 
some minutes in silence; at length the latter observed, 
halt inquiringly, *I suppose I have no right to be 
offended with this Baroness Waldorf? It must have 
been urgent business which could make her leave 
Frankfort, just when she appointed me to be here?" 

“I should think so,” said Hamilton, “but she might 
have made some arrangement for your reception during 
her absence. This thoughtlessness about you will scarcely 
prepossess you in her favour.” 

“Rich people are seldom considerate," began Hilde- 
garde, as if she intended to moralize: but suddenly 
stopping, she added, “You are right— she has placed 
me in a very unpleasant position —if she do not return 
in a day or two I shall neither have the means of re- 
maining here, or going home!" 

“Our fortunate meeting at Aschaffenburg," said 
Hamilton, “will save you from all annoyances of that 
description, as you know I can arrange everything 
with your mother. At all events, I shall not leave 
you now until you are either at home again, or re- 
siding with this—to say the least—very thoughtless 
person." 

*But will not delay inconvenience you?" asked 
Hildegarde. 

“Not in the least. As far as I am concerned I 
should be glad that the Baroness would not return for 
six weeks! All places are alike to me where you are; 
and much as we were together at the Iron Works, you 
have more time to bestow on me here; and therefore I 
am proportionably happier." 

This kind of speech she never answered; and after 
a short pause Hamilton proposed showing her the gar- 
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dens which surrounded the town, and in their shady 
walks they wandered until evening. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
What occurred at the Hétel d’Angleterre, in Frankfort. 


Tue next day after dinner, while Hamilton went 
to his banker’s, Hildegarde looked out of her window, 
and watched, with a sort of quiet indifference, the ar- 
rival of two travelling carriages at the hotel. Out of 
the first, sprang a tall large man, who merely raising 
two fingers to his travelling cap by way of salutation, 
instantly disappeared—and even while the heated 
and tired horses were still being led up and down the 
yard, others were brought out, and the servant after 
great bustling and hurrying, followed his master into 
the hotel. Again the cracking of whips and ringing 
of bells became audible, and another and larger car- 
riage arrived—decidedly English. The well-built 
vehicle swung easily with all its weight of imperials 
and servants’ seats behind, and out of it stepped a 

tall, thin gentleman, with a grey hat, a grey coat, 
j grey trousers, grey gaiters, and grey whiskers! An 
elderly lady followed, her face half concealed by her 
pendant lace veil, and two young and pretty girls, 
stopped for a moment to inspect the building they 
were about to enter. Hildegarde looked at her watch, 
it was the hour that Hamilton told her he would re- 
turn, so she locked her door, and began slowly to 
walk along the corridor and descend the stairs. The 
English family were just turning into a large suite of 
rooms on the first floor as she passed—the gentle- 
man in grey had stopped at the door, his hat fast on 
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his head; he turned to his wife, who was endering, and 
observed quite loudly enough for Hildegarde to hear, 
*By Jove, that's the handsomest girl I have seen for 
a long time!" The lady turned round and deliberately 
raised her Jorgnette to her eye, while their two daugh- 
ters after a hasty glance, exclaimed, “Oh, Papa, I really 
do think she understood you.” Hildegarde walked 
quickly on, but met so many servants and strangers, 
that she took refuge at last in the large dining-room, 
which at that hour, was generally quite unoccupied. 

One solitary individual sat at the enormous table, 
he seemed to have been dining, and Hildegarde walked 
to one of the windows without looking at him. Soon 
after, she heard him striding up and down the room, 
and as a waiter entered with some fruit and confitures, 
he asked rather impatiently, “Has my servant not yet 
dined? Tell him to make haste—he knows we have 
no time to lose!" 

The voice was familiar to Hildegarde, she uncon- 
sciously turned round to look at the speaker, and was 
instantly recognized by Count Zedwitz, who with a 
look of'astonishment, hurried towards her, exclaiming 
* Mademoiselle Rosenberg! What on earth has brought 
you to Frankfort?" 

“T came here intending to go to a Baroness Wal- 
dorf, as governess to her daughter— she has gone to 
Mayence, I hear, and —" 

“And you are here alone, unprotected, and I cannot 
offer to stay with you,—I do not know if you have 
heard that my father is dying—no hope whatever of 
his recovery, I only received the intelligence yester- 
day, and am now travelling night and day, to reach 
home in time to see him once more!" 
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At this moment the servant entered to say, that the 
carriage was ready. 

“Very well—you may go—and—shut the door— 
Hildegarde, I mean Mademoiselle Rosenberg—do not 
remain here. Give up this idea of going to Ida Wal- 
dorf—it will never answer—believe me, you will be 
most unhappy!” 

“Tt must answer," said Hildegarde, “and I shall 
not be unhappy, for the idea of being a governess, is 
familiar to me from my infancy, and has therefore lost 
all its terrors." 

* Exeuse my questioning you,” cried Zedwitz quickly, 
“but may I ask how you happened to become acquainted 
with the Baroness Waldorf?" 

“I do not know her at all—I never saw her— it 
was all arranged by Mademoiselle Hortense, one of the 
governesses of our school." 

*Did the Baroness Waldorf know your name?" 
asked Zedwitz, eagerly. 

“At first, perhaps not," answered Hildegarde, with 
a look of surprise, "but in the letter which told her 
that I had left Munich, Mademoiselle Hortense must 
have mentioned it—I should think my name a matter 
of very little importance!" 

“In this instance, you are mistaken—I—I fear the 
Baroness is not likely to return for some time—I—” 

“Her servant said she would not be long absent— 
that her leaving was quite a sudden thing," observed 
Hildegarde. 

*Her leaving when she expected you, was unpar- 
donable, cruel, ungenerous!" exclaimed Zedwitz, ve- 
hemently. 

“I was rather shocked at first myself, but I after- 
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| wards thought she had not perhaps received the letter 


in time—" 
| “She did receive it, I am. sure she did—it was the 
? letter which—Oh, Mademoiselle Rosenberg, do not re- 


main here any longer—return to your relations, return 
with me now—at once.” 

Hildegarde blushed intensely. 

“T shall send my servant with the carriage,” he 
added quickly, “and we can travel in the diligence, 
or in any way you please.” 

! “You are very kind,” said Hildegarde, “but I con- 
sider myself engaged to this Baroness Waldorf, and 
until I hear from her—" 

“You will not hear from her, you will never hear 
from her!" he cried impatiently, *and I must leave 
you—I cannot, dare not delay my return home now!” 

in Again Hildegarde blushed, she endeavoured to 

name Hamilton, but the words died on her lips, and 
her confusion increased every moment. Some people 
began to stray into the room, and Zedwitz added in 
an agitated whisper, *God forgive me, for thinking of 
anything but my father when he is lying on his death- 
bed—the peculiarity of our position must be my ex- 
L cuse for telling you at such a time, that my feelings 
towards you are unchanged, unchangeable. Return to 
your family and let me hope, that time may so far 
overcome your dislike, or indifference, whichever it be—” 
“Oh, Count Zedwitz, it is neither,” said Hilde- 
garde, with evident effort. “I should be unworthy of 
such regard as you feel for me, were I not now to 
tell you that—I have—long—loyed—” 
“Hamilton of course—I always feared it,” 
Hildegarde was silent. ~ 
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“If you are engaged to him, tell me so—it is 
the only means of effectually crushing all my hopes at 
once!” 

“We have no engagement, he cannot enter into 
any—he does not even know that I regard him other- 
wise than as a friend!" 

*'Then listen to me, Hildegarde, notwithstanding 
all the admiration, all the love which he undoubtedly 
feels for you now—when he has been some time at 
home among the friends and companions of his youth 
—he will—forget you!" 

“T think he will,” said Hildegarde, with a deep sigh. 

“And you too, will forget this youthful fancy," 
continued Zedwitz. 

“Youthful fancy!” she repeated slowly, “I fear, I 
have neither youthful fancies, nor youthful feelings— 
I have had no youth!" 

“It will come like a late spring, and bestow on 
you at once those blessings which others receive so 
gradually, that they are insensible to them." 

Hildegarde shook her head, and turned to the 
window. Zedwitz seemed to wish to say something 
which embarrassed him. "In case you should find 
this hotel more expensive than you expected," he be- 
gan in a hesitating manner. 

“Oh, not at all expensive," said Hildegarde. “I 
had no idea one could live so cheaply at such a place!" 

Zedwitz looked surprised, he would have been more 
so if he. had seen the bill which she had paid Hamilton 
with such childish satisfaction a couple of hours be- 
fore. It is needless to say that it had been written by 
him, as soon as he had discovered that she had not the 
most remote idea of the expenses of travelling, that he 
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had taken advantage of her ignorance to prevent her 
feeling any annoyance or uneasiness. 

“T cannot tell you how unwilling I am to leave 
you,” said Zedwitz, after a pause; “but go I must. 
Until we meet again, let me indulge the hope that a 
time may come—” 

Just at that moment the hotel keeper entered the 
room, and approached the window where they were 
standing. Zedwitz turned round, and Hildegarde in 
her anxiety to undeceive him, and fearing he was 
leaving her under a false impression, stretched out her 
hand to detain him; the action was misunderstood, he 
caught it between both his, and while she endeavoured 
in vain to stammer a few words of explanation, he 
whispered “Thank you a thousand times, you do not 
know how even this faint ray of hope will lighten the 
gloominess of my present journey!" 

He then took the innkeeper aside, and spoke long 
and earnestly to him about her, said he knew her 
family—requested him to let her know every oppor- 
tunity that might offer for a return to Munich in re- 
spectable society. Gave him his address, the name of 
his banker, and unlimited credit on her account; and 
just as the innkeeper with an only half suppressed 
smile of amusement, was about to explain to him that 
he need not be so uneasy about the lady, as she was 
already under the protection of a young Englishman, 
Zedwitz reproaching himself for the delay which had 
occurred, sprang into the carriage, and a moment after 
it rolled from under the archway past the window 
where Hildegarde still stood, a prey to the most dis- 
tressing and contending emotions. 

After waiting more than half an hour longer, and 
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Hamilton not appearing, she retired to her room, sup- 
posing some unexpected business had detained him; 
but when several hours elapsed, and he was still ab- 
sent, she became uneasy. A feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented her from making any enquiries, and she sat at 
her window, long after dusk, trying to discover him in 
every tall, dark figure she saw moving near the en- 
trance or in the court below. A sensation of utter 
loneliness came over her, thoughts of the most melan- 
choly description chased each other through her mind; 
when from a reverie of this kind, she recognized the 
well known quick step, and a low knock at hef door, 
made her conscious that Hamilton was near; all her 
painful reminiscences—uncertainties—Zedwitz—every- 
thing was, in a moment, forgotten; and she rose 
quickly and joyously from her chair to meet him. It 
was too dark for Hamilton to see the tears which still 
lingered in her long eyelashes, and too dark for her 
to observe the flushed and irritated expression of his 
whole countenance. 

“Shall I light the candles?” she asked cheerfully. 

“If you wish it, but I prefer the room as it is.” 

- She sat down near him, and after a pause ob- 
served, *you were long absent, was there any difficulty r 
at the bankers?" | 

“None whatever.” Another pause, then suddenly 
turning towards her, he said quickly, “I have been 
thinking that as the Baroness Waldorf has a house 
at Mayence, she may be longer absent than her ser- 
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vants supposed. A few hours would take you to 
Mayence!” 

“Do you think it necessary for me to follow her 
there?” 
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“Not exactly necessary, but why not? You have 
often wished to see the Rhine." 

“Oh, it would be too delightful!" exclaimed Hilde- 
garde. 

“Tf you think so," said Hamilton, every trace of 
annoyance disappearing from his face; "why, the 
sooner we go the better." 

“But the expense,” said Hildegarde, hesitatingly. 

“Will not be greater than remaining here, do not 
let that weigh with you for a moment." 

“Perhaps I ought to write to my mother, or Hor- 
tense?" 

*You cannot have an answer for several days, and 
it is better to wait until you have seen the Baroness 
Waldorf; I should think whether you were here or at 
Mayence, must be a matter of indifference to them, 
and I am sure your mother would be quite satisfied if 
she knew that you were under my care!" 

“That I think too,” said Hildegarde, “and I should 
like to put an end to my present state of uncertainty 
as soon as possible. I do not,” she continued half 
laughing, “I do not feel any sort of scruples about 
travelling with you, I suppose because we have lived 
" so long in the same house, and I know you so well; 
but when Count Zedwitz to-day proposed my returning 
home with him—" 

“Zedwitz! To-day!” repeated Hamilton, amazed. 

“Yer. In passing through Frankfort to-day, he 
dined and changed horses here. I saw him for a few 
> minutes when I was waiting for your return; he strongly 
advised me not to go to the Baroness Waldorf, and 
seemed oddly enough to think she had gone away ou 
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away just as I was going to tell him that you were 
here—” she stopped, embarrassed. 

“Hildegarde, let us go to Mayence,” cried Hamil- 
ton, abruptly. 

“As early as you please to-morrow morning,” she 
answered, cheerfully. 

“Not to-morrow morning—this evening—in an hour 
—in half an hour!” 

“But—but it is night—almost dark already.” 

“Well, what difference does that make?” 

“They told me never to travel at night, it was to 
avoid doing so, that I stopped at Aschaffenburg.” 

“That was when you were alone, and travelling in 
a public carriage.” 

“I do not, however, see any necessity for such 
haste," she said quietly, "and therefore, if you have 
no objection, I should greatly prefer waiting until 
morning." 

"But I have an objection, and you will greatly 
oblige me by leaving to-night." 

“I suppose you have some very good reason for 
what appears to me a most unnecessary exercise of 
the power which chance has given you over me?" 

“T have a reason," began Hamilton, and there he 
stopped. How could he tell her that he had recognized 
his own coat of arms on a carriage in the yard— 
that he had questioned the courier, who was unpacking 
it, and discovered that the same uncle who had been 
in Salzburg the year before, was now on his way to 
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Baden-Baden with his wife and daughters; that he 
dreaded their discovering Hildegarde’s being with him, 
feared the ungenerous conclusions they might draw 
from her present position, and that, to avoid a chance 
meeting, he had wandered about the least frequented 
streets, until the shades of evening, and the certainty 
of their being engaged at the tea-table, had enabled 
him to pass their apartments, with the hope of not 
being discovered. To attempt an explanation with 
Hildegarde, would be sufficient to make her insist on his 
leaving her instantly; his only chance was to use his per- 
sonal influence and try to persuade her to leave Frankfort 
that night, before they had seen—before the “strangers’ 
book” had given rise to any enquiries about them. 

“Well,” said Hildegarde, “I have surely a right to 
hear your reason?” 

“Right! oh, if we talk of rights, it is you alone 

| who should name the day and hour of departure, —you 
alone who have a right to dictate; but I was asking a 
favour, I wish most particularly to be in Mayence at a 
very early hour to-morrow.” 

“And if we leave at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, will not that be early enough?” 

Hamilton looked only half satisfied. 

“T do not like the appearance of going off at night 
in so sudden and mysterious a manner—not even— 
with you,” said Hildegarde, candidly. 

“Perhaps you are right—but at three o’clock in the 
morning, if the exertion be not too great—” 

“Oh,” said Hildegarde, laughing, “you will find it 

| more difficult to be ready than I shall.” 

“Not to-morrow,” said Hamilton; “I shall be at your 
door waiting for you, even before the clock strikes.” 
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And in the morning, when she opened her door, 
there he stood. He unconsciously stepped lighter as 
he passed the rooms containing his sleeping relations. 
Hildegarde pointed to them, and said they were oc- 
cupied by English people; she had seen them arrive 
the day before, had passed them on her way down 
stairs, and, while still talking of the grey man and the 
veiled lady, Hamilton hurried her into the carriage and 
they drove off. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Halt! 


Ir was still early when Hildegarde and Hamilton 
reached Mayence; so early, that, after lingering over 
their breakfast an unusually long time, the latter said 
he would make some enquiries about the Baroness 
Waldorf, and Hildegarde could go to her at a later 
hour. After a very short absence he returned, and, 
throwing himself into a chair, exclaimed, “Well, cer- 
tainly, this is the most unaccountable conduct!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Hildegarde, turning 
very pale, *has she left Mayence too?” 

“Yes—gone again; and without leaving any mes- 
sage for you!” 

“There must be some extraordinary mistake or 
confusion, either on her part or Hortense’s! I could 
almost agree with Count Zedwitz and think she was 
purposely avoiding me, if I had not read the letters 
which she wrote—her hopes that we should be long 
together—her regrets that I was not a few years 
older—her entreaties that Hortense would not let 
me leave Munich until she had found some person to 
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take charge of me: and now to leave me to wander 
about after her in this way! So apparently to forget 
my existence! It is quite incomprehensible!” 

“She has gone to Waldorf,” said Hamilton, “and 
a—Waldorf is not far from Coblentz.” 

“You surely would not advise me to pursue her 
further!” cried Hildegarde, indignantly. 

“Oh, no; I have advised, and still advise you to 
go home.” 

“And yet I shall make one effort more, though 
most unwillingly,” said Hildegarde. “I should be 
ashamed to go home after a wild-goose chase of this 
kind; I must know at least what to say to my rela- 
tions. Suppose I were to write to the Baroness, and 
await her answer here? That will, —that must explain 
everything." 

"Write, said Hamilton, “and we can take it to 
the post ourselves, when we go out with a valet de 
place, who must show us everything worth seeing. 
I dare say we can spend two or three days very 
plesantly here." 

“I shall be dreadfully in your debt!" observed 
Hildegarde, blushing. 

“Not at all,” said Hamilton, with the most serious 
face imaginable. “You have more than enough money 
for all your expenses here, though perhaps not quite 
enough to take you home." 

The letter was written, and they sallied forth, pre- 
ceded by a loquacious valet de place, to whose re- 
marks, after the first five minutes, they did not pay 
the slightest attention. 

When they were returning to the hotel, by a newly 
made walk along the banks of the Rhine, Hildegarde 
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stopped to look at a new and beautifully built steam- 
boat, on which there was a placard hung up to say 
that she would sail the next morning for Cologne. 

“Should you like to see the interior, Hildegarde?” 

“Oh, of all things!” and the steamboat was 
examined with a degree of curiosity, interest, and ad- 
miration, of which those accustomed to the sight from 
infancy, can form no idea. The captain of the ship, 
who happened to be on board, attracted probably by 
her appearance, had every drawer and cupboard opened 
for her inspection, and Hamilton was beginning to find 
his explanations rather long and tiresome, when he 
suddenly concluded them, by hoping that she was to 
be one of his passengers the next day. 

“We have not yet quite decided,” said Hamilton, 
laughing at her embarrassment; “though I do not,” he 
added, turning to her, “I do not in fact see what there 
is to prevent us.” 

“We shall have fine weather,” observed the captain, 
“and shall be in Cologne in good time in the evening.” 

“I don’t think we could do better, Hildegarde,” 
said Hamilton, in a low voice in English. 

“T am afraid it would be improper—wrong, without 
any object but amusement! Just consider for a moment.” 

“T cannot,” said Hamilton, “see any greater im- 
propriety in your passing a day or two in a crowded 
steamboat, than at an hotel alone with me—rather 
less, perhaps, but I deny the impropriety altogether, 
when I take into consideration that I have been one 
of your family for the last year, and that you have 
learned so completely to consider me a friend—almost 
a relation.” 

“That is true,” said Hildegarde, “but still—” 
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| “Then,” continued Hamilton, *you cannot have an 
answer to your letter for three days at least, we shall 
| be back just in time to receive it. Whether we pass 
to-morrow night at Cologne or Mayence, is quite un- 
l important, and I should like to show you the Rhine 
| scenery. Let it be hereafter associated in your mind 
with your recollections of me!" 
| "This last sentence was pronounced half pathetically, 
half beseechingly, and—Hildegarde made no further 
| opposition to a plan which accorded but too well with 
her own inclinations. 

We will spare our readers the description of the 
impression made on her by the Rheingau, Johannis- 
berg, the Lurlei, Coblentz, Rolandseck, the Drachen- 
fels, &e. &c. &c. 

“What a pretty room!” said Hildegarde to Hamil- 
ton, who had followed her up the stairs of the Hôtel 
Bellevue at Deutz. “What a pretty room! We have 

plete view of the Rhine, and quite overlook the 
garden. I really should like to stay here a week—if 
I dared." 

"I have no objection," said Hamilton, laughing, 
"though I have just heard there are so many princes 
and serene highnesses in the house, that I must sleep 
on the sofa in this room, if you have no objection; for 
only this and the bedroom adjoining are to be had." 

The waiter entered the room just at this moment to 
enquire if M. and Madame would sup there, or at the 
table d'hóte. 

“Here,” said Hamilton, and he blushed deeply, as 
be turned to Hildegarde, who was sitting on the 
window stool, but no longer looking at the Rhine, or 
into the garden, she had fixed her eyes on the door 
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as the waiter closed it, and with parted lips, and 
slightly contracted brows, seemed expecting to hear more. 

“You look quite shocked at that man’s stupid mis 
take,” said Hamilton, with affected carelessness. 

“Tt was not a stupid mistake, it was a very 
natural conclusion.” 

“You mean on account of the rooms, perhaps? 
Don't let that annoy you, for you shall have undis- 
turbed possession of both—I dare say I can get a bed 
at one of the inns at the other side of the river, indeed, 
I should have proposed it at once, only I did not like 
to leave you here alone.” 

“I am afraid you will think me very selfish,” said 
Hildegarde. 

“Not at all.” 

“Unnecessarily prudish then?” 

“Rather.” 

“You are right,” she said with a sigh, “after having 
gone off with you in this—this very—thoughtless 
manner, any attempt at prudery is preposterous— 
ridiculous! There is, in fact, nothing to prevent your 
sleeping in this room, if you do not fear the sofa 
being too uncomfortable." 

“There /s something to prevent me," said Hamil- 
ton, “and that is, you do not wish it. I will go at 
once across the bridge, and if there be any room to 
be had, not quite at the other end of the town, I shall 
not return until morning." 

“But, had you not better wait until after supper?" 

“Tt is scarcely advisable, for at this time of the 
year, there are so many travellers, that nothing in the 
neighbourhood may be to be had; and you know we 
start early." While he spoke, however, the waiter ap- 
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peared with the tray, containing their supper, and half- 
blushing, half-laughing, they sat down together, and 
between talking and eating, in the course of a few 
minutes, forgot all about the matter. 

It was the waiter, the "stupid man," who was 
again to remind them of the impropriety of their con- 
duct. He had returned to say that the band of one 
of the regiments at Cologne, would play in the garden 
—perhaps Madame would like a table and chair to be 
kept for her? 

Hamilton did not venture to look at his companion, 
as he refused the offered civility, but snatching up his 
hat hurried away as fast as he could. 

But he returned, and very soon too, and great was 
his annoyance to find Hildegarde already in her room, 
and the door closed; he walked backwards and for- 
wards, not very patiently or quietly, for about ten 
minutes, and then knocked. 

“Good night,” said Hildegarde. 

“T am sorry to tell you that I have not been able 
to find a room, excepting in a very out-of-the-way 
place; as the steamer leaves so early, and I am so 
apt to be late, I thought it better to ask you what I 
should do?” 

“T am very sorry,” began Hildegarde. 

“So am I,” said Hamilton, “but as it cannot be 
helped, I think you might just as well come out here 
for an hour, and talk over our journey back.” 

“T am going to bed; I am tired.” 

“Have you any objection to my smoking a cigar, 
if I open the window?” 

"None whatever, you may smoke a dozen if you 
like." 
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He opened the window, and leaned out to watch 
the gay scene, which was passing below him. The 
garden was crowded with guests, and well lit with 
candles, protected from the wind by glass globes; the ; 
murmuring of voices, and gay laughter reached him, 
and had he not still entertained a faint hope of seeing 
Hildegarde again, he would have joined the revellers, 
not in the hope of actual enjoyment, but to banish 
thoughts which were crowding thick upon him, and 
produeing a state of nervous irritation most unusual to 
him. He felt so provoked at Hildegarde's tranquil 
friendly manner; it contrasted so painfully with his 
own state of feverish uncertainty, that the jealous 
vision of Zedwitz un-repulsed, rose, more and more, 
distinctly before him. Would not the situation of 
governess be intolerable to one of her proud nature, 
and after having tried it, would she not joyfully accept 1 
the hand of Zedwitz, who she said, "loved her better 
than any one ever did-—better than she deserved!" 

These thoughts at length became intolerable, and with 
one bound he was again at her door. 

“Hildegarde, the band is beginnig to play in the 
garden, will you not come to listen to it?” 

“No thank you.” 

“But you have not yet gone to bed, I hope?” 

There was no answer audible. 

“You have not yet gone to bed? I want to speak 
to you—open the door, I beg—I entreat.” 

“Whatever you have to say, can be said to-morrow, 
just as well as now." 

“T should rather say it now." 
“And I should rather hear it to-morrow.” 
Hamilton knew her too well to persevere, and re- 
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turned again to his window, where he remained for 
more than an hour, unconscious of everything passing 
beneath him, and merely hearing a confused sound of 
instruments, which had the effect of producing an al- 
most painful feeling of fatigue. He closed the window, 
and looking rather despondingly round the room, which 
as a dormitory, promised but few comforts, he ex- 
tinguished the candles, and then threw himself at full 
length on the sofa: he had been thinking intensely, 
and as he lay there in the darkened chamber, he re- 
solved that another night should not find him in his 
present state of uncertainty; and why should he endure 
it now? Why not know his fate at once? He would 
insist on Hildegarde’s listening to him and answering 
him too! Starting up, his eyes were instantly riveted 
on a line of bright light visible under her door; she 
was still awake; up perhaps. He knocked, and ob- 
served in a low voice, as he leaned against the door, 
“Hildegarde, I cannot sleep!” 

“T am so sorry!” she answered, “the sofa I sup- 
pose—.” 

“Yes, the sofa,” said Hamilton. 

“T wish,” she said, coming towards the door, “I 
wish I could resign this room to you, but— 

“There is no necessity; give me some of the pil- 
lows, which you do not want, and I shall be quite 
comfortable.” 

“How stupid of me, not to have thought of that 
before!" she exclaimed, opening the door. “When 
p were absent I could have arranged everything, 

ut the fact is, I have been for the last two hours 
thinking—really thinking, more than I have ever done 
in my life!" 
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“So have I," said Hamilton, quite over-looking the 
pillows she was collecting for him. Suppose we com- 
pare thoughts ?” 

“Not now, to morrow.” 

“Now, now; this very instant,” he said, seating 
himself on the sofa, and motioning to her to take the 
place beside him. She shook her head, and continued 
standing. 

“What on earth do you mean by this reserve—this 
unusual prudery?” he continued moving towards the 
side against which she was leaning. 

“Nothing,” she said, drawing back, “I only think 
it would be better to defer anything you wish to speak 
about until to-morrow, it is so late—so very late.” 

“This is not the first time we have been together 
at midnight,” said Hamilton, laughing, but as he spoke 
she blushed so deeply, that he added, seriously, *when 
there was any impropriety in it, I told you; you may 
believe me now, when I tell you there is none!" 

“You are not quite infallible, I fear," she said, 
sorrowfully, “for you did not see any impropriety in 
my travelling alone with you here, an now both 
see and feel it, and shall regret it all my life!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Hamilton. “Have I 
ever said or done anything—” 

“Oh no, never—never!” cried Hildegarde, inter- 
rupting him. 

“Then why withdraw your confidence from me, if 
I have not done anything to forfeit it?” 

“T have the same confidence in you I ever had,” 
she answered, with a sigh, “but I—have unfortunately 


_/ lost all confidence in myself!” 


“How do you mean?” 
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“T have discovered that it was not a wish to see 
the Rhine or be in a steamboat which made me leave 
Mayence with you.” 

“And what was it then?” cried Hamilton, eagerly. 

“Tt was the desire to be with you—to enjoy your 
society undisturbed for a few days before we parted 
for ever!” 

“Not for ever,” said Hamilton. 

“T am ashamed to think how easily I allowed my- 
self to imagine that I ought to follow this Baroness 
Waldorf to Mayence, still more so to think how soon I 
stifled my scruples about coming here—and so effec- 
tually, too, that the whole obvious impropriety never 
struck me until this evening, when the wae” 

“Was guilty of the horrible supposition that you 
were my wife! Would that be so dreadful?” asked 
Hamilton. 

“The waiter showed me by his simple remark,” 
she continued, without noticing his interruption, "that 
I ought never to have been with you as I have been 
under any other circumstances, and I felt condemned 
at once. I must return home to my stepmother.” 

“Perhaps, for a couple of years, it would be the 
best thing you could do,” said Hamilton. 

“To my stepmother or—to Mademoiselle Hortense?” 
she said, musingly as she seated herself on a chair, 
and unconsciously moved it towards him. “Of course 
I have given up all idea of going to the Baroness 
Waldorf.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I never liked the plan.” 

“And I am so sorry to be obliged to give it up!” 

“Do not regret it—it would not have answered. 
I never saw any one for whom the situation of govern- 
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ess was less eligible, notwithstanding your excellent 
education and extraordinary talent for languages.” 


“Eligible!” repeated Hildegarde. “You are right. 
I am no longer eligible—I am no longer fit to direct 
the education of—of any girl!” 


“T hope you will never speak to any one else in 
this manner,” said Hamilton gravely. “You would 
make people suppose you had been guilty of some 
serious misdemeanour.” 


“T have been guilty of a misdemeanour,” said Hilde- 
garde, despondingly, “and one which I should think it 
necessary to confess to the Baroness Waldorf before I 
entered her house; having done so, I conclude she 
would refuse to resign her daughter to my care. To 
avoid the merited mortification, I shall go home, tell 
everything to Hortense, and be guided by her advice 
for the next year or two. And now,” she added, 
“T have only one thing more to observe, and that is, 
that we ought to repair our thoughtlessness as well as 
we can, or, rather, avoid a continuation of it, by separat- 


ing at once. I shall return to Mayence to-morrow, and. 


you must go on to England." 


“T will go to—Scotland, if you will go with me, 
Hildegarde,” said Hamilton. “Don’t be angry, I am 
not joking. I have listened to the subject of your two 
hours’ meditation, and now I expect you to listen to 
mine. And he entered into a long and, all things 
considered, not very prejudiced exposition of the state 
of his affairs—informed her of the £5,000 which he 
should inherit in two years, and after hoping that they 
could contrive to buy something and live somewhere 
with that sum, ended, as he had begun, by proposing 
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her going with him to Scotland, and then returning to 
her mother until he could claim her altogether. 

She listened in silence, the expression of deep at- 
tention changing by degrees into surprise and perplexity. 
It was the first time that the idea of a marriage with 
him had entered her mind; she had taught herself to 
consider it so completely an impossibility that his oc- 
casional outbursts of passion or tenderness had ceased 
to make any impression on her. Ashamed of the con- 
fession which she had herself so ingenuously made to 
him just before, and not prepared for the sudden change 
of feelings which his words produced, she turned away, 
and, when he paused for an answer, did not even make 
an attempt to speak. 

As Hamilton waited in vain for an answer, his former 
doubts became certainties—she liked but did not love 
him. With a difficulty in utterance in strong contrast 
to his former fluency, he now stammered out his hopes 
that he had not deceived himself as to the nature of 
her feelings towards him. 

“No—oh no,” answered Hildegarde, but without 
turning round. 

“And you do or will try to love me sufficiently 
r 

“Why force me to make unnecessary confessions?” 
she said with a deep blush; “rather let me ask you 
when you heard that you would inherit this fortune 

: whieh makes you independent. In Frankfort, per- 
haps?” 

“No,” replied Hamilton, “I knew it when I was a 
child, and considered it then, though not quite a fortune, 
certainly a very large sum of money.” 

“And is it not a very large sum of money?” 
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“For a boy to buy playthings and ponies, yes; but 
for a man to live upon—,” he paused; there was too 
much intelligence in her eager glance. 

“For a man,” she said, “brought up as you have 
been it is probably too little—nothing '" 

“Not so," cried Hamilton, quickly. With my pre- 
sent ideas and feelings it is a competence—it is all I 
require—all I wish." 

*You could, then, have married Crescenz if you 
had desired it?" she said, slowly. 

“T could never have loved her well enough to in- 
duce me to make the sacrifice—" 

“The sacrifice! And it is great—very great per- 
haps?” 

“Tt ceases to be one when made for you.” 

“And you have only lately—only very lately, per- 
haps, been able to resolve on this sacrifice?” 

“Let me use your own words, Hildegarde. Do 
not force me to make unnecessary confessions,” said 
Hamilton, blushing more deeply than she herself had 
done. 

She leaned on the table, and bent her head over 
her hands. Hamilton felt very uncomfortable. “I ex- 
pected,” he said at length, with some irritation, “I ex- 
pected that this explanation would have been differently 
received.” 

“I wish," she answered, “it had never been made. 
I would rather have remembered you as I thought 
you—dependant on your father’s will—having no 
option.” 

“This is to much!” cried Hamilton, starting from 
the sofa and striding up and down the room. “I have 
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fallen in your esteem when—but you do not under- 
stand.” 

“Probably not quite, but this is evident to me, 
the sacrifice must be something enormous—beyond 
what I can imagine—or you would not have hesitated 
so long, for—I think—yes—I am sure you—love 
me?” 

Hamilton stopped opposite to her, and exclaimed, 
“Oh Hildegarde, how can you torture me in this 
manner!” 

"I would rather torture myself,’ she said, “but,” 
and she looked at him steadily, “but I must never- 
theless tell you that I cannot, will not accept your 
sacrifice.” 

“Then, Hildegarde, you do not love me,” he cried, 
impetuously. 

“Do I not? Can you not see that I am giving the 

proof of it of which I am capable? Can you 
not believe that I too can make a sacrifice." 

“I understand and appreciate your motives better 
than you have done mine," he answered. “Wounded 
pride is assisting your magnanimity. You are mortified 
at my having hesitated—deliberated—it was prudent 
perhaps, but I am heartily sorry for it now. I see it 
has made you so control your thoughts and inclinations, 
that friendship and not love is all I have obtained for 
an affection deserving something more—if you knew 
but all —" he paused, but as Hildegarde made no at- 
tempt to speak, he continued, "I thought when we 
met at Aschaffenburg, I hoped, from what you said 
just now—that—Hildegarde!’ he cried, vehemently, 
“You require too much from me; spoiled by adulation, 
you expect me, without a struggle, to change my 
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nature, my habits, and my manners! I cannot rave like 
your cousin—” 

Hildegarde became deadly pale, she tried to 
speak, and moved her lips, but no sound issued from 
them. 

“Nor,” he continued, still more vehemently, "nor 
can I bear repulses, like Zedwitz!" 

Hamilton heard her murmur the words “ungenerous 
—unjust.” 

“Forgive me, Hildegarde, I spoke in anger, and 
am sorry for it—I ought not to have named your 
cousin—Can you forgive me?” 

She held out her hand in silence. 

“Now,” he said, seating himself beside her, “don’t 
let us ask each other any more questions, or talk any 
more of sacrifices: but, like a dear love, you will 
promise to go to England with me to-morrow! won't 

ou?” 
7 She remained silent, her eyes cast down, while she 
slowly shook her head. 

“You will not?” 

“I dare not,” she answered, gently: but observing 
him again about to start up, she laid her hand on his 
arm and continued, “Do not ask me to do what may 
cause us both unhappiness hereafter. I will enter into 
an engagement with you on reasonable terms.” 

“Oh—on reasonable terms!" he repeated, ironi- 
cally. 
“I cannot go on—you.are too unkind,” she said, 
while the tears started to her eyes. 

A long and painful pause ensued. Hamilton broke 
it by saying, “Well, what are your terms—anything 
is better than nothing—name them—I agree to 
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everything, provided I may claim you in two 
ears." 
“Even if you do not," said Hildegarde, “I promise | 
to forgive you.” J 
“And forget me too, perhaps,” said Hamilton, with 
a forced smile. j 
“That I—cannot promise: but it is of little con- | 
sequence what concerns me. You must return home 
for these two years, weigh well this saerifice which 
you must make: it will not be altogether a pecuniary 
one, for I suppose there is not the slightest chance of 
obtaining the consent of your family to our marriage; 
and as you spoke of residing in Germany, I conclude | 
you must give up all your relations and your country | 
too!” 4 
“Go on,” said Hamilton, without moving, or look- 
ing at her. 
“I` shall consider myself bound by a promise, | 
which I now freely make, to await your decision—You 
are free.” | 
“Go on,” he again repeated, as he had done be- 
fore. 
“What can you desire more?” 
“Why, nothing, though I almost expected you to 
propose committing to paper in due form, this most 
rational ‘engagement on reasonable terms, and he 
drew some paper towards him as he spoke and took 
up a pen; directly, however, throwing it down, he ex- 
claimed, passionately, “Oh, Hildegarde, this will never 
do! Much as I admire your decision of character, 
and freedom from the usual weaknesses of your sex, | 
I—I did hope—I do wish that for once you would | 
be like a girl of your age! I am ready, without re- | 
The Initials. II. 22 | 
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gret, to leave all my relations and friends, give up all 
my hopes of fame or success in life—expatriate myself 
for ever—” 

“I see, I understand now,” cried Hildegarde, in- 
terrupting him. “A man has hopes of fame, expecta- 
tions of success in life. We have nothing of that 
kind, and, therefore, our love is perfectl yexclusive, all- 
absorbing.” 

“Not yours,” said Hamilton, “though I confess I 
expected something of the kind from you, some. little 
enthusiasm at least; however, our contract is made, 
irrovocably—even though I see and feel that your love 
is of the very coldest description, in fact scarcely de- 
serving the name.” 

“Oh, why,” cried Hildegarde, with all her natural 
vehemence of manner. “Why is there no sacrifice that 
I can make to convince you that you are mistaken! 
There is none I would not make, provided it were not 
injurious to you!” 

Hamilton shook his head and turned away. 

“You do not believe me? Try me—ask any proof 
—anything.” 

He started from his seat, walked to the window, 
threw it wide open, and leaned as far out as he could 
in the night air. 

All this was too much for Hildegarde, her efforts 
had been great to conceal her feelings, and she per- 
ceived she had been misunderstood; her sincere desire 
to. act magnanimously, had been treated with con- 
tempt; Hamilton, whom she had learned to trust 
without reserve or examination, was displeased, angry 
with her, perhaps! Perplexed, worried, and wearied, 
she did, at length, what it would have been better had 
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she done half an hour before; she covered her face 
with her handkerchief and burst into tears. 

The moment Hamilton turned round and perceived 
that she was crying as heartily as could be desired of 
any girl of her age, he forgot his anger at her unex- 
pected opposition to his wishes, and rushing towards 
her, commenced an incoherent succession of excuses, 
entreaties, and explanations. It would have been dif- 
ficult for a third person to have known what he 
meant; Hildegarde, however, seemed to understand 
him perfectly. In a short time she began to look up 
and smile again, and in about a quarter of an hour 
they were discussing their future plans in the most 
amicable manner imaginable. Once more Hamilton 
had recourse to the pen and paper, but this time it 
was to make a sketch of the peasant’s house near 
Hohenfels, which was to be their home two years 
hence. He would write to the Z.’s about it directly, 
or go to them, that would be better still! 

No; Hildegarde thought it would be wiser to wait 
until he could purchase. 

“We shall have cows, and calves, and all those 
sort of things, I suppose?" said Hamilton. 

"I should think so," replied Hildegarde, very 
gravely. 

"I wonder shall we be able to keep a pair of 
horses?" said Hamilton. 

"Cart horses? Perhaps we may," answered Hilde- 
garde, merrily. 

"No; but seriously Hildegarde, I should like to 
know how many servants we shall have?" 

“Very few, I suspect," said Hildegarde, “and there- 
22* 
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fore, directly I return to my mother, I shall endeavour 
to learn to be really useful.” 

“But,” said Hamilton, “but these domestic de- 
tails, which were so disgusting to you—these vulgar 
cares—" 

“All, all will now be full of interest," said Hilde- 
garde, laughing, "I really feel as if I could even 
learn to cook!" š 

“No, no; I do not wish that, we shall certainly 
have a cook! A. Z. seemed to think we could get on 
quite comfortably if we lived in the country! I shall 
not at all mind going out with the plough if it be ne- 
cessary, and you—you can spin, you know; nothing I 
admire so much as a graceful figure at a spinning- 
wheel; you shall have one made of ebony, and—but 
can you spin?" 

“Not yet, but I can easily learn, and in time, I 
dare say, we shall have a whole press full of linen." 

“Oh, I am sure we shall get on famously; the Z.'s 
are not at all rich—rather poor I believe, and they are 
so happy and really live so respectably—they will be 
our neighbours, and I am sure you will like them." 

“I remember, I rather liked her at Seon, because 
she lent me books," observed Hildegarde. 

“They will be society for us—that is, if we ever 
want any. Baron Z. is very cheerful, and his wife is 
really a very sensible woman. She understands house- 
keeping, and soapmaking, and all that sort of thing, 
and will be of great use to you I am sure. ThenI 
shall rent half their alp, and send up our cows there 
in summer, and then we shall go to look after them, 
and make little parties with the Z.'s. I must tell you 
all about that." 
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And he did tell her all about that, and so many 
other things too—that the night wore away—the 
candles burnt down, and as at length the flame ex- 
tinguished itself in the melted wax, they looked at each 
other in the grey, cold light of breaking day! 

The two days which Hamilton and Hildegarde 
passed in the Rhine steam-boat, on their return to 
Mayence, were perbaps the happiest of their still so 
youthful lives. As they sat together, watching the 
beautiful windings of the river, or glancing up the 
sides of the wooded mountains, the most perfect con- 
fidence was established between them. The events of 
the last year were discussed with a minuteness which 
proved either that their memories were exceedingly 
retentive, or that the most trifling circumstances of that 
period, had been full of unusual interest to both. 
Their confessions and explanations were not ended 
even when they reached Mayence, where Hildegarde 
found a letter from the Baroness Waldorf; as she gave 
it to Hamilton, she observed, “after what you told me 
this morning, of her attachment to Count Zedwitz, I 
ean pardon, though I cannot approve of her conduct 
—she says, however, that she wrote to Hortense to 
prevent my leaving Munich, and I am glad of it, as 
it will save me from all explanations, and I can show 
both my mother and Hortense this letter too—so every- 
thing has ended just as we could have wished.” 

“Yes,” said Hamilton, “and we will endeavour to 
believe all the Baroness's excuses—I dare say she 
has changed all her plans—and perhaps, she may 
not engage a governess for her daughter, for a year 
or two—we will also consent to her marriage with 
Zedwitz,—to whom she is as attached as such a per- 
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son can be—though she is not likely to rise in his 
estimation by the proof which she has given of her 
jealousy,—but what do you mean to do with this 
order on her banker at Frankfort—this peace-offering 
which she so diffidently calls her debt?” 

“T—should like very much—to return it," said 
Hildegarde, hesitatingly. 

“T thought so,” said Hamilton, “and in the mean- 
while, I can write to A. Z., to let her know that if we 
are all alive in two years, we shall be together, and 
to request Baron Z. to enter into negociations with 
that Felsenbauer—the peasant on the rocks as he is 
called. I shall tell A. Z. to send you my journal, it 
may amuse you to read it, and in the margin you 
must write whatever is necessary in explanation, or in 
short, whatever you think likely to interest us when 
we look it over at the end of ten or twelve years. A 
journal you know, like wine, is marvellously improved 
by age!" 

* * * * * * * * * 

Hamilton accompanied Hildegarde on her way 
home as far as she would allow him—the last day’s 
journey she chose to be alone, and at Ingolstadt they 
parted. For two years? Or for ever? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Conclusion. 


Tuere may be some, there may be many of my 
readers, who would think that Hamilton had been a 
“confounded fool," were they to hear, that at the ap- 
pointed time, he braved the threats, resisted all the 
bribes of his uncle, remitted his five thousand pounds 
to Munich, and returned to Bavaria, with the intention 
there to live and die, "the world (viz. London) for- 
getting, by the world forgot" We do not wish him 
to fall in the opinion of any one, and therefore, re- 
quest all persons disposed to entertain such an opinion 
of him, under such circumstances to close this book, 
and imagine he acted as they would have done in his 
plaee. Often have vows as solemn as his been 
broken, and for the same mercenary motives which 
might have tempted him; and if the world have not 
applauded, it has at least not censured such derelic- 
tions in a manner to deter others from practising them. 

Suppose him, then, reader, (not gentle reader, for 
such would never consent to the supposition,) suppose 
him at the end of two years a man of the world, or a 
worldly man, whichever you please, Hildegarde not 
exactly forgotten, but remembered only as a “beauti- 
ful girl with whom he had been at one time so much 
in love as to have entertained the absurd idea of rusti- 
cating with her on a couple of hundred pounds per ` 
annum in the Bavarian Highlands!" Suppose him 
attached to some embassy, young, handsome, and rich, 
the chosen partner of all still dancing princesses! Or 
suppose we put an end to Uncle Jack at once, and 
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allow Hamilton, without further delay, to inherit a 
fortune which would give him a position in the Lon- 
don and Yorkshire world; if you wish it, we can 
double his income too—in books, fifty or sixty 
thousand a year is quite a common thing, and as to 
old uncles, they are only mentioned in order that they 
may die, just when their fortune is necessary to the 
happiness or comfort of younger and more interesting 
persons. Suppose—Suppose—Suppose you close the 
book, as before recommended, for nothing of this 
kind occurred. Uncle Jack (who in his youth had 
taken a trip to Gretna Green,) might have pardoned 
his nephew's “loving not wisely but too well,” but he 
neither would do so, nor would he die, and so Hamil- 
ton, after having listened to his father’s reproaches 
and expostulations, endured his brother's sneers, and 
steadily set at defiance his uncle’s anger, returned to 
Munich and claimed his bride, of whose coldness or 
want of enthusiasm, he was never after heard to com- 
plain. 

Felsenbauer's little property was purchased, and 
Hans, after having officiated as Hamilton's "gen- 
tleman" for two years in England, returned to his 
primitive occupation of directing the plough—not 
quite, indeed, with the satisfaction of a Cincinnatus, 
for years elapsed before he ceased to regret his 
fallen greatness, or to expatiate to his few ignorant 
fellow-servants on the splendours of his master’s 
home. 

Hamilton resigned himself more cheerfully than his 
servant to his change of fortune; he never spoke of 
home, with which his communication became very 
indirect and uncertain from the time his sister had 
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married and gone to reside in the north of Scotland. 
His brother John seldom wrote, his father and uncle 
never; he made no effort to conciliate the latter, not 
even taking advantage of the occasions which pre- 
sented themselves at a later period of requesting him 
to become a godfather to a little Jack or a little Joan. 
He became a good farmer, a keen sportsman, and so 
celebrated a rifle shot, that he was feared as competi- 
tor at all the Sohetbenschiessen in the neighbourhood. 
He generally wore a mountaineer’s dress— perhaps 
because it was comfortable, perhaps, also, because it 
was becoming; and in the course of a few years, his 
family would scarcely have recognized him in the 
vigorous sunburnt man, whose very features were 
changed in expression by his altered mode of life— 
energy and strength had taken the place of ease and 
gracefulness. A. Z. pronounced the change advanta- 
geous, and often said it would have been difficult to 
have found a more picturesquely bandit-looking figure 
than his; when, on a return from a hunt, he sprang 
along the rocky path leading to his mountain 
home, his slouched hat shading the upper, as 
much as his long mustache the lower, part of his 
face. 

As to Hildegarde, the calm, contented tenor of her 
life preserved her beauty in so remarkable a manner, 
that Hamilton seriously believed she grew handsomer 
every year; they and the Z’s almost lived together, 
no summer heat, or winter storm kept them asunder: 
their Alpine parties, and sledging expeditions to 
the neighbouring balls, were made together, and 
many a little adventure is still remembered by both 
families, with a mixture of amusement and regret— 
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regret that those times are past—gone—never to re- 
turn again. 

At the end of eight years Uncle Jack unsolicited, 
relented, and Hamilton was recalled. Can it be 
believed that for some days he hesitated to obey the 
mandate? that Hildegarde wept bitterly for the first 
time since her marriage? But so it was. The offers 
which ten years before would have filled their hearts 
with gratitude and joy, were now accepted as a sacri- 
fice made to the future prospects of their children. A.Z. 
to the last insisted that she would be the greatest 
sufferer of all, “in you," she said, turning to-Hilde- 
garde, “I lose the most patient and intelligent of 
listeners; in your husband, the most attentive of 
friends; eight years intimate intercourse, such as 
ours has been, has made you both so completely a 
part of our family, that knowing how much we 
shall miss you, Hermann and I have at length 
come to the long protracted desperate resolution 
of leaving Hohenfels; we ought to have done so 
long ago, on account of the education of our 
children.” 

“Oh, no, don’t leave Hohenfels, we shall be sure 
to return here next year—every summer!” cried Ha- 
milton and Hildegarde, almost together. 

But they have not returned, nor are they likely to 
do so. 

Hohenfels is sold: Baron Z. found the brewery 
more expensive than profitable, when his visits of 
inspection were limited to an occasional week or ten 
days. He is half inclined to purchase Hamilton’s 
house, which still remains, shut up and uninhabited; 
presenting, as A. Z. observed in her last letter, 
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the perfect picture of a deserted house, with all its 
“garden flowers growing wild.” 
* * * * * * 

“After all, Hildegarde,” said Hamilton, one morn- 
ing, as they looked out of the breakfast room window 
into his uncle’s handsome domain, “after all, if we 
could conjure a few of your mountains, with some 
chamois upon them here, I believe I could again prefer 
England to Germany —that is, in my present position 
—a poor man really may enjoy life in Germany—it is 
only a rich one who can do so in England!” 
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Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v, — Mrs. Bligh 
1 v.— A Beginner 1 v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? r v. — Dear Faustina 1 v. — 
The Game and the Candle 1 v. — Foes in 
Law 1 v. — Lavinia 1 v. — Mamma 1 v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed 1 v. 


Brown, John, 1 1882. 
Raband his Friends, and other Papers r v. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
T 1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. — Aurora Leigh rz v. 


Browning, Robert, f 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the ** Cachalot" 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
T1875. 

Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 
rv.— The Last Days of Pompeii 1v. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1 v. — Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine r v. — Devereux x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
1 v. — Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 y. — Athens 2 v, — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v, — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2v. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
1 v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusiv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Coming Race 1 v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan 1 v. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), t 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
Bunyan, John, t 1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 1 v. 
“Buried Alone,” 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone r v. 
Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy x v, — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José x v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 v. 
Burney, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 
blay), T 1840. 
Evelina y), t 
Burns, Robert, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
Burton, Richard F., + 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 
Bury, Baroness de: vide “ All 
for Greed,” 


Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 
Jennie of ** The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, 1 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
‘Caffyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 

cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett. 

Across Africa 2 v. 


Author of 


Campbell Praed, Mrs.: wide 
Praed. 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — ** But Men 
must Work” 1 v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 
Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The French Revolution n — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 
Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day x v. 
Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 
Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — “ If Youth but knew!” 
1 v. — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange 1 v. 
Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella,” and 
Others 1 v. 
Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
T 1896: vide Author of “Chro- 
nicles of the Schónberg-Cotta 
Family." 
Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
T 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 
Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday 1 v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
oth and. Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. 
Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


* Chronicles of the Schónberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), ¢ 1896. 


Chronicles of the Schónberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and the 


Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram 1 v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan 1 v.— 
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The Victory of the Vanquished x v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost x v. 

- Churchill, Winston (Am.). 

Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 


Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife 1 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman 1 v. 
—Aunt Anne 2 v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories r v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
1 v. — A Wild Proxy 1 v. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone x v. — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, 1 1873: 
vide Author of * Paul Ferroll.” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 


Re-Echoes 1 v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel 
T 1834. 


Poems r v. 

Collins, Charles Allston, t 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, 1 1876. 


Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

Collins, Wilkie, t 1889. 
After Dark x v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. 1 v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil 1 v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
Ms — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 

ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? 1y. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2v. — The Two Destinies rv. — My 
Lady’s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1 v. — The Haunted Hotel x v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science2 v. — “ I say No,” 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v, — The Guilty River, and The 


Taylor, 


Ghost's Touch 1 v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.—Blind Love 2 v. 
“Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 


Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six 1 v. 
Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
T 1885. 
Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 
Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O'Lantern 1 v. 
Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 


Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —'*Ardath 
3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A. 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska 1 v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delightful Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella 1 v. 


* County, the," Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, 7 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), + 1887. 
ES Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 

ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 v. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women rz v. — Agatha's Husband r v. — 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories 
1i v. — Mistress and Maid r v. — The 
Ogilvies 1 v. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian’s Mistake 1 v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v. — A Noble Life 1 v. — 
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Olive 2v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
1 v. — My Mother and I rv. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
rv. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy 1.v. — King Arthur 1 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v. — Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 1 v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. 

Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 

Lady Fullerton. 
Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), 


T 1909. 
Mr. Isaacs r v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 


iv.— An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
1 v.— Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 v. — A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v.— Khaled 1 v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King 1v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 
— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v. 
— The Diva's Ruby 2 v. 
Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 


Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happ 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, wi 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere t v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Com- 
pany's Servant 2 v. — The Cat's-Paw 1 v. 
— Katherine the Arrogant r v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 

Eliot's Life. 


Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 
The Lamplighter x v. — Mabel Vaughan 
1 v.—El Fureidis rv.—HauntedHearts rv. 

Cushing, Paul. 

The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

*Daily News." 

War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 5 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. 

*Dark," Author of. 
Dark rv. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.), 
Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson's Folly 1 v. 

De Foe, Daniel, T 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe r v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher x v. 
De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry, vide 
Pasture. 


* Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy 1 v. 

“Demos,” Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

“Diary and Notes,” Author 
of: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton.” 

Dickens, Charles, i 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 1 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v, — Master Humphrey's Clock 
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(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v. — David Copperfield 5 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8? M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
1 v. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v.— The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by hisSister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 
4v. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 


No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, 1 1881. 
Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour rv. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, 1 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1 v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Maijesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 
Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 
Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 


other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 


Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko r v. — A 
Duet x v. — The Green Flag 1 v, — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
— Round the Fire Stories x v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, 
f 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 


Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles r v. 


Eastwick, Edward B. f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah 1 v. 


Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v. — Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths r v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress r v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., 1 1892. 
Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur. Maurice 1 v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1 v. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
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1v. — À Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 


Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 

Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

*Elizabeth and her German 


Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
'factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen x v. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther r v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
"Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome rv.-—The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. : 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, ; 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. 

“Englishwoman’s Love-Let- 
... ters, an," Author of. 

An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters x v. 

Erroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 

The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 

“Essays and Reviews,” the 

Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
1v. 


Complete List. 


“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D’. 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. — The Professor's Wooing t v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1 v. — Old Maidsand Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf 1 v. 

“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, t 1885. 
Mop The Story of a Short Life; 

addy Darwin's Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 
* Expiated," Author of. 


Expiated 2 v. 
Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 
Farrar, F. W. (Dean), T 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 5 v. 
* Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1 v. 
Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 


Fendall, Percy: wide F. C. 
Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 
Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
2 Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 

tephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 

Edmund Spenser. — Ben pergant ohn 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 50oo, published 
1860) rv. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 


Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


~ 
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. Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling r v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“Daily News," War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 v. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2v. — 
Omnia Vanitas 1 v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x v. — Dearest 
2 v, — The Light of other Days 1 v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 


Forster, John, $ 1876. 
The Liíe of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 


trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v, — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and ** One of Three” 
1 v.— Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 
- “Found Dead,” Author of: vide 
James Payn. , 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 
Fox, Caroline, + 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 


Pym 2 v. 
*Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), t 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 
' Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius 1 v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), 1 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares 1 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., 1 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 
r v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v.— 
Sketches from French Travel r v. 

Froude, JamesAnthony, f 1894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 

T 1885. 

Ellen Middleton r v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v, — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds* 
Niece2 v. — The Notary's Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
1 v. — Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 
1 v. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal r v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2v. Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia 1 v. 

Galsworthy, John. 

The Man of Property 2 v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: 

Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., DM 

Mary Barton x v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and th r v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
1 v. — Wives and Daughters 5 v. — Cran- 
ford x v. — Cousin Phillis, and. other Tales 
1 v. 


* Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of “Miss 
Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 


gard de Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — TheWrong Man 1 v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin 1 v. 
— One Year 1 v.— The Supreme Crime 1 v. 
— The Blood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
1 v. — The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made 
of Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life x v. 
— The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl x v. — The Compromise 2 v. 
— Itineraht Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 
1 v. — Pomp and Circumstance ī v. 

Gerard, E. (Emily de4d.aszowska). 
A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


vide 
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Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate’s Home 1 v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 
— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E. 

T 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks x v. — Three Weeks 1 v. 
Godfrey, Hal: wide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, T 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Goodman, Edward J. 


Too Curious 1 v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., 
T 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., 1 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — P. and Prejudice 
'2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 

Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v, — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 


The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Etoiles), 1 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-da 

1 v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People I have met r v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. = 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 


Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.), + 1907. 


Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 
Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 


“Guy Livingstone,” Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
1876, 
Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour r v. — 
Border and Bastille v, — Maurice Dering 
x v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren 1 v. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins rv. 


Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
Jes 2 v, — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 

itch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
1 v. — Mr. Meeson's Will 1 v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 
2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita x v. 
— Fair Margaret 2 v. 


Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. - 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois- 


ae 
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Hake, A. E.: vide Gen. Gordon. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C, t 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 
11894. 


Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 2 v. 
Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
* Not Easily Jealous." 


Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 


Harland, Henry, f 1905. 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box r v. — The 
Lady Paramount x v.—M y Friend Prospero 
1 v. — The Royal End x v. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods x v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 
— The Scholar’s Daughter 1 v. — Inter- 
play 2 v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 


Harrison, Mrs. Mary St. Leger: 
vide Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills 1 v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar 1 v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales r v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
1 v. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v. — On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
1 v. — Maruja 1 v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” 1 v. — A 


Millionaire of Rough-and- Ready, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 
— Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains 1 v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.— Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People 1 v. — Susy rv. — 
Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 
ack Hamlin's, etc. x v. — The Bell- 
inger of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
1 v. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez 1v. — TheA ncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. rv.— Three Partners 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,and otherStories 
1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust x v. 


Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
W. Brock. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am. 
T 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, 1 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan 1 v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 

ander. 

“ Heir of Redclyffe, the,” Author 

of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 


Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales x v. — The Queen's Quair ; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 
— The Stooping Lady 1 v. — The Spanish 
Jade 1 v. — Halfway House 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert. 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
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Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, j 1886. 
Sketches from my Life 1 v. 
Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 
Craigie), 1 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 
2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands x v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 


T 1894. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
x v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — Over the Teacups x v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air 1v, — Half a Hero 1 v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. — The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 
2 v.— Quisanté r v. — Tristram of Blent2 v. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant ofthe Public 2 v. 
— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 v. — The Great Miss Driver 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes 1 v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba 1 v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 v. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March 1 v. 
— The Belle of Toorak 1 v. — Peccavi 1 v. 
— The Black Mask 1 v, — The Shadow of 


the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent 1 v. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. — Stingaree 1 v. — 
A Thief in the Night x v. — Dead Men 
Tell No Tales x v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. —Novets and TALEs reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vide * Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 


“How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 
f 1899. 


One Summer 1v. — Aunt Serena 1 v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1 v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, 1899, 
& William Sharp, T 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 


A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Tbeir Wedding Journey 
1 v— À Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonell's Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers 1 v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration 1 v. 

Hughes, Thomas, 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days 1 v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 

1897. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1 v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v. — Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth's Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v, — Marvel 2 v. — The 
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Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1 v.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight 1 v. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and “ When in Doubt" 1 v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
x v. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe r v. 
Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont. 
Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest r v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. 
Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
The Halo x v. — Kingsmead 1 v. 
Ingelow, Jean, } 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 
Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow x v. 
Ingram, John H.: vide E. A. 
Poe. 
Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. j 
Irving, Washington (Am.), 
1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith r v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 
1 v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 
(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 
Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge rv. 
— Odd Craft x v. — Dialstone Lane 1 v. 
— Captains All x v, — Short Cruises r v. 
— Salthaven 1 v. 
James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v, 


James, G. P. R., + 1860. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d'Albret 
1 v. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler rt v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode; Four Meetings r v. — Roderick 

udson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. r v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 y. — French 
Poets and Novelists 1 v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — Portraits of Places 
1 v. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

James, Winifred. 
Bachelor Betty 1 v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. ; 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, 1 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays" x v. — Skir- 


ishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 


Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter's Daughters 1 v. 
Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2v.  . 
“Jennie of ‘The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, K. Jerome. > 

The Idle Thoughts of an. Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary of à Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk 1 v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
1 v. — The Passing ofthe Third Floor Back 
1 v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v. 


Jerrold, Douglas, 1 1857. 
History, of St. .Giles and St. James 
2 v, — Men of Character 2 v, 
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“John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Johnson, Samuel, 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: 

vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, 1 1877. 
Natbalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adèle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 
1 v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2v. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide Es- 

terre. 


Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), + 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents r v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York x v. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 

189r. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 
Yeast 1 v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, + 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot r v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 


Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere r v. 
Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 
x v. — The Day's Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 EET A City of Dreadful 
Night rv. — Kim 1 v. — Just So Stories rv. 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook's Hill rv. 
Laffan, May. - 
Fliters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc, 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. 
Lang, Andrew: wide H. Rider 
Haggard. 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 
*Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 


The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


Xaszowska, Mme de: vide E. 


Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide “Guy Living- 
stone." 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 
Hurrish x v. 
“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 


Lee, Holme, 11900: vide Harriet 
Parr. 


Lee, Vernon. 

nino. etc, 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo r v. 


Le Fanu, J. S, f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2v 
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“Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the,” Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 
The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 5 v. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 3v. — 
p Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 

e Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3v. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud r v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions x v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 

Levett-Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Savelli r v, — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac x v. — The Traitor's 
Way rv. — The Lord Protector r v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., + 1878. 
Ranthorpe ri v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, i 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
x v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories T v. — “M: 
Love!" 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — Ione 2 v. 


Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
T 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 
Loftus, Lord Augustus. 


Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: wide D. 
Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry  Wads- 
worth (Am.), 7 1882. 


Poetical Works (with Portrait) iA — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 


3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
1 v. 


Lonsdale, Margaret. 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) 1 v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal x v. 

“Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 

The Pleasures of Life r v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) r v.— 
The Use of Life 1 v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. 

*Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 

We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2v. — Won b aiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 

Meredith), T 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 

The Sin of Joost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her sonst 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All x v. 


MCAulay, Allan: 
Douglas Wiggin. 


Macaulay, Lord, 

Babington, f 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 1o v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays 1 v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury ri v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


vide Kate 


Thomas 
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MC Carthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our Own Times 

v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
Yristory of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 5, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 


Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 


Mackarness, Mrs., 1 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
, Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 
= Mackay, Eric, + 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems r v. 
MC Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 
Maclaren, Ian, + 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 


The Dae of Auld Langsyne 1 v. — His 
Majesty Baby x v. 


Macleod, Fiona, + 1905. 
‘Wind and Wave 1 v, — The Sunset of Old 
Tales 1 v. 


Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son 1 v. 


Macpherson, James, f} 1796: 
vide Ossian. 


Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

* Mademoiselle Mori," Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise rv. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 


Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 


Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 


G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes x v. 
Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. 
Malmesbury, the Earlof, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 5 v. 
Mann, Mary E. 
A Winters Tale 1 v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 


Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 


Mark Twain: vzde Twain. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Marryat, Capt, 1 1848. 

LL Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 

ercival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 
im in Search of a Father r v. — 

onsieur Violet r v. — The Settlers in 
Canada r v. — The Mission x v. — The 
Privateer's-Man r v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest r v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v. — The King’s 
Own 1 v. 

Marryat, Florence, 1 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Máster 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — em m aed of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Ma umaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility x v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — ** M. 
own Child" 2 v, — Her Father's Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v, — My Sister the 
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Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 
Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 
T 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v.— tle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 


The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life's ath rv. — 
In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 
Alma 1 v. — Under Salisbury Spire 1 v. 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 
Meads ri v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede’s Journal x v. — Bristol Bells 
I v.— In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The White King's Daughter 
iv. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
"Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's 1 v. — The Parson's Daughter 
Iv. 

Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers 1 v. — Running Water 1 v. 
— The Broken Road 1 v. 
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Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 

Reeves). 
“Ch Ripe!” 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Led" 2v — My meat Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (8o Pf.) —Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh ” 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
rv. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders 1 v. — ‘‘ Honey” 1 v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt 1 v.— The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays 1 v. — The 
Ferryman 1 v. — Tally Ho! 2 v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless x v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 

Maurier, George du, 1 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 
Maxwell, Mrs.:v. MissBraddon. 


Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v.—The Guarded 
Flame 2 v. 
“Mehalah,” Author of: vide 
Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, 
T1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand 1 v, — Good for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The - 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. x v. — Contraband Ir v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — UncleJohn 2 v. — 
Katerfeito x v. — Sister Louise x v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. — Riding Recollections rv. 
Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500); The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 
Meredith, George, f 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 
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Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia 1 v, — One 
Man's View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 
t of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 
mpanions 1 v. — Whispers about Women 
riv. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, and Other 
Stories 1 v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1903. 
Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar's Tents 1 v. — Roden's Corner 
1 v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Velvet 
Glove x v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Merriman, H.S., & S. G. Tallen- 
tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v. 
Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins r v. 
Milton, John, } 1674. 
Poetical Works 1 v. 
* Molly, Miss," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 
“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood xı v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed r v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. r v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales r v. 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires 1 v. 
— Nell Gwyn— Comedian 1 v.— A Damsel 
or Two 1 v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman 1 v. — The White Causeway 1 v. 
— The Artful Miss Dill 1 v. — The Mar- 
riage Lease 1 v. — An Amateur Adven- 
turess 1 v. 


Moore, George. 
Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The 


— Confessions of a Young Man 1 v. — The 
Lake 1 v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v. 
Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Morgan, Lady, 1859. 
Memoirs 5 v. 
Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 
Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer 1 v. 
Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall 1 v. — The Green Eye óf Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities 1 v. — Green Ginger 1 v. 
Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 
Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 
Murray, Grenville: v. Grenville. 
“My Little Lady,” Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 
New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 
Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 
Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), 1 1890. 
Callista x v. 
Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Bell. 
*Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 
*No Church, Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation 1 v, — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, Frank (Am.), T 1902. 


Edited 


ntilled Field x v.,| The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 
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Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
1v.— The Widower x v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His 
Own Father 1 v.— The Credit ofthe County 
1 v. — Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — 
Nature's Comedian 1 v. — Nigel’s Vocation 
1 v. — Barham of Beltana 1 v. — Harry and 
Ursula 1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — 
Pauline r v. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., t 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 


* Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
“Novels and Tales”: vide 
“Household Words.” 
O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v. 
The Matrimonial Lottery x v. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan 1 v. 
Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v, 
Oliphant, Mrs., + 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v, — The Curate in Charge rv. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur2 v. — 
Carità 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v, — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
ix — The Wizard's Son 3 v. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 


Neighbours ontheGreen 1 v.—TheDuke’s 
Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen 1 v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life 1 v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 


*One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George W. E. Russell. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Wild Justice 1 v. — The 
Motormaniacs 1 v, 


Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. 
James Macpherson rz v. 
Ouida, + 1908. 
Idalia 2v. — Tricotrin 2v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
1v. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa (with Portrait) 

v.—Ina Winter City 1v. — Ariadné2v.— 
riendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 5 v. — Bimbi 
1v. — Wanda 3v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories 1 v. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 5v. — A Rainy June (60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories r v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
1 v. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 1 v, 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2 v. 
“Outcasts, the,” Author of: vide 
“Roy Tellet.” 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt 1 v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v.—The Weavers 
2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 

T 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
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for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v, — Her Title of Honour 1 v, — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial x v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner'sWooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1 v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 

A Study in Prejudices r v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square x v. 
= The Grey Knight 1 v. — Catherine’s 
Child x v. 

Paul, Mrs.: vzde Author of “Still 

Waters." 
* Paul Ferroll," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), T 1873. 
Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife r v. 
Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
x v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master r v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. — From Exile 2v, — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
tv. — Glow-Worm Tales (Firs? Series) 
1 v. — Glow-Worm Tales (Second Sertes) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v, — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v, — The Disappear- 


ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
1 v. — Another's Burden etc. 1 v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year2 v. — The Rose-Garden r v. — 
Unawares 1 v. — Thorpe Regis 1v. — A 
Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Cartouche 1 v. — 
Mother Molly 1 v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v, — Near Neigh- 
bours x v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter 1 v, — Donna 
Teresa 1 v. — Number One and Number 
Two 1 v. — The Ring from Jaipur 1 v. 
Pemberton, Max. 

The Impregnable City 1v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
1 v. — The Garden of Swords r v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patriá rv. 
— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 1 v. 
— The Gold Wolf 1 v.— Doctor Xavierr v. 
— Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette 1 v. — The Lady Evelyn 1 v. 
— The Diamond Ship 1 v. — The Lodestar 
1 v. — Wheels of Anarchy 1 v. — Love 
the Harvester 1 v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, T 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 5v. 
Perrin, Alice. 
Idolatry 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. 
As in a Looking Glass r v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith 1 v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshiprv.—Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v, — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
1 v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White 1 v.— “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course r v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs, Bouverie r v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories tv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. 1 v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Dar- 
rister's Courtship 1 v. j 
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Philips, F. C. & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter’s Sacrifice 1v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. 

Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne 1v. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to Seer v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 

Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human M 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — 
Good R Red Earth 1 v.— The S Se Hines 
1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 
2 v. — The Human Boy Again 1 v. 

Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 

Piddington, Miss: vzde Author of 

*' The Last of the Cavaliers." 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram r v. 

Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame de 
Presnel r v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 

Zéro x v. — Affinities 1 v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), 1 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 

Prince Consort, the, + 186r. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Pryce, Richard. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
"e Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 

oman I v. 

Pym, Hor. N.: v. Caroline Fox. 

Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 

Rok 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. (“Q”). 


Noughts and Crosses 1 v. — I Saw Three | 


Ships 1 v. — Dead Man's Rock rv. — Ia 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
x v. — The Adventures of Harry Revel 1 v. 
— Fort Amity 1 v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories 1 v. — The Ma 

of Troy 1 v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories 1 v. 


Rae, W. Fraser, 1905. 
Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business of Travel 1v. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. 

* Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, 7 1884. 

“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long” 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 5 v. — Put Yourself in his Place2v. — 
A. Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington x v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
1v. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 
“Recommended to Mercy,” 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
“t Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
“Brand” 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic x v. 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, + 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., T 1761. 

Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v.— Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett. 


Name of Garland x v. 


— The Wooing of 


“ Rita.” 
Souls x v. — The Jesters 1 v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v, — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger 1 v. — A Man of no Importance r v. 


— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 
1 v. 


Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
* Mademoiselle Mori." 

Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 
T 1853. 


Sermons 4 v. 
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Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
* No Church." 


Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) 1 v. 

Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 
Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 1 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets 1 v. 
* Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts r v. — A Draught of 
Lethe r v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 
Ruffini, J., 1 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio r v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni r v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 1 v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories r v. 
Ruskin, John, t 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies x v, — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last ind Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with r4 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence rz v. 
Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The “Lady 
Maud" 2 v, — A Sea Queen 2 v. 
Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
Log-Book 1 v. 
Sala, George Augustus, } 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 
Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 
Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 
Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1i v. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 
Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 
T 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
1 v. — In the Old Chateau r v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — Checked 


Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.—The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki x v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land 1 v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, t 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) 1 v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe r v. — Kenil- 
worth 1 v. — Quentin Durward r v, — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy r v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunesof Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery r v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1 v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein r v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A., 11895. 
Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land x v. — Goethe 1 v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, + 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Foe Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at ,4 0,30. each number. 
Sharp, William, 1 1905: v. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), 1 1888. 
Shut up in Paris x v. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
T 1816. 
The Dramatic Works r v. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. 


John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise 1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 


Smedley, F. E.: vide Author of 
“Frank Fairlegh.” 
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Smollett, Tobias, T 1771. 
Roderick Random xr v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

“Society in London,” Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. 

Somerville, E. CE, & Martin 

Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. 
* Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 
Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 
T 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 

The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God 1 v. 

Steevens, G. W., 1 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith r v. 

Sterne, Laurence, T 1768. 
Tristram Shandy rv. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 1 1894. 
Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black 1v.— 
The Master of Ballantrae 1 v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments r v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies x v. 

“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs, 

Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1r v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden 
Sisters 1 v, — Martha Brown rv, — Vanessa 


Iv. 
Stirling, M. C.: wide G. M. Craik. 
Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha 1 v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the,” 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 


“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 


Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), 7 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2v. — The Minister's Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 


Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 


745- 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 
T 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) 1 v. — Love's Cross-Currents 1 v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 
Symonds, John Addington, 
t 1893. , 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 
Tallentyre, S. G.: v. H.S. Merri- 
man. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 
Tautphoeus, Baroness, } 1893. 
Cyrilla2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 
Taylor, Col. Meadows, j 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 5 v. 
Templeton: wide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), 1 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold r v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William  Make- 


peace, 1 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval. 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 


1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 
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Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Village 
on the Cliff 1 v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales rv. — From 
an Island, A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls 1 v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 

‚Chapters from some Memoirs 1 v. 


Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 
Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


Thomson, James, } 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth x v. 


“Tim,” Author of. 


Tim 1 v. 


Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 
Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 


Trollope, Anthony, 1 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
WestIndies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 5 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v — The ]ton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
tka 1 v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.— The Claverings2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
"TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Ha 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 5 v. — South 


2v. — Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 


an Eye 1 v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr.Wortle's School 1 v. — Ayala's Angel 
3 v. —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Kept in the Dark r v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories 1 v. — La Mère 
Bauche, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old Man's 
Love 1 v. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 


The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 

— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 

1 v. — A Girl of the Multitude 1 v. — That 

Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. — A 

Dazzling Reprobate 1 v. E 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L, 

Clemens) (Am.). 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 

Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 

2 v. — “Roughing it" 1 v. — The In- 

nocents at Home 1 v. — The Prince and 

the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 

Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 

sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 

1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 

from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 

at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 

American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 

Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 

Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 

Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 

Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 

and other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps 

Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 

Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 

relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 

$30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories 1 v. — 

ristian Science x v. 

“Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos 1 v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay 1 v. — 
Her Son r v. — The Hill 1 v. — The Waters 
of Jordan x v. 

* Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid rz v. 

“Vera,” Author of. 

Véra i v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
ean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
ound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 

Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette 1 v. 
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Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 r v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
“Virginia,” Author of. 
Virginia 1 v. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v. 
Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 
Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 v. 
Wallace, Lew. (Am.), 1 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 
Warburton, Eliot, ¢ 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
ie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale.2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 


Warner, Susan vide: W etherell. 


Warren, Samuel, ț 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee rv. 


“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” 
Authorof: v. Justin McCarthy. 


Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. rv. — The War 
ofthe Worlds 1 v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — TalesofSpace and Time x v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v.— The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v. — TheSea Lady 
1v.—Mankindin the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia 1 v. — 
Kipps 2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air 1 v. 


Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 v. 


Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 
Warner) (Am.), 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black r v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirs ofa Minis- 
ter of France x v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Byways x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender 1 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 


“Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 


Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin rv.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians r v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary 1 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
1 v. — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
1 v. — Love and the Poor Suitor x v, 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — No. 5 John Street: v. 
—The Life of Paris x v.—The YellowVan 1 v. 
— Ring in the New x v. — All Moonshine 
1 v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 
i v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. 
— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman r v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

“Who Breaks— Pays," Author 


of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 
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Whyte Melville, 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy’s Quest 1 v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences 1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences 1 v. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
1 v. — The Affair at the Inn 1 v. (By K, D. 
Wiggin, M. & J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the River 1 v. — 
New Chronicles of Rebecca 1 v. 

Wilde, Oscar. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v. — Lady Windermere's 
Fan r v. — An Ideal Husband rz v. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon t v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor x v. 

Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 

Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends z v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

* Buried Alone." 


Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 5 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. alliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v, — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 v. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 v. — Orville College 1 v. — 
A Life'sSecret 1 v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware’s Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream 1 v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 1 v.— 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.—A Tale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — 


George J.: 


The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales 1 v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities 1 v. — The Beauty-Shop 
1 v. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader r v. 

Wordsworth, William, + 1850. 
Select Poetical Works2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, t 1865. 
Wild Oats 1 v. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — way 
2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v, — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v, — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2v. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians r v. — TheCa; 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life 1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armouret’s Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — 
Grisly Grisell r v. — The Long Vacation 
2 v. — Modern Broods 1 v. 

*Young Mistley, Author of: 

vide Henry Seton Merriman. 


Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tr: ies 2 v. 
“Z Zo. 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 


Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p.1. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


30 Volumes. 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About :— 1 v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

T 1880. 

Ministering Children r v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 11887. 
Our Year: v. — Three Tales for Boys 
1 v. — Three Tales for Girls r v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May) 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, + 1849. 
Moral Tales 1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 
p 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales r v. 


Lamb, Charles & Mary, } 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 
Marryat, Captain, f 1848. 
Masterman Ready 1 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 


Rex and Regina 1 v. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball x v. 


* Ruth and her Friends," Author 


of. : 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry, 1 1887. 
William Allair 1 v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word 1 v. — The 
Stokesley Secret r v. — Countess Kate 1 v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office 1 v. — Henrietta's Wish 
i v — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. 
—P’sandQ’s1 v.—A untCharlotte'sStories 
of English History r v. — Bye- Words 1v.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley,-etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Auerbach, Berthold, + 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3v.— 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, 1 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2 v, — The Sisters [Die 


Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v, — Per 
Aspera 2 v: 


Fouqué, De la Motte, t 1843. 


Undine, Sintram, etc. 1 v. 


Freiligrath, Ferdinand, t 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) 1 v. 


.. Górlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Goethe, W. v., 1 1832. 
Faust r v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. , 
Gutzkow, Karl, + 1878. 
Through Night to Light r v. 
Hacklander, F. W., t 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] 1 v. 
Hauff, Wilhelm, t 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 
Heyse, Paul. 
L'Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. rv. — Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 
Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
1 v. — The Hour will come 2 v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x v. 


Lessing, G. E., 1 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti r v. 


Lewald, Fanny, + 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 


Marlitt, E., 1 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Nathusius, Maria, f 1857. 
ee v. Kamern, and Diary of a 
oor Young Lady 1 v. 


Reuter, Fritz, 1 1874. 
In the Year '13 x v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3v 
Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Scheffel, Victor von, 1 1886, 
Ekkehard 2 v. 
Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 v. 
Zschokke, Heinrich, t 1848. 


The Princess of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
büttel, etc. x v. 


Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 
Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special- Wórterbüchern. 
Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 


T 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons, Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff. Br. # 0,50. Kart. 4 0,60. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
(Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, Von Dr. Zrnst 
Groth, Br. M nos » M 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
% 0,50. Kart. A 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch. Br. 0,40. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
Jf 1,00. Kart. % 1,10. 


Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
T 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 


Otto Dost. Br. M 0,80. Kart. Jf 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch. Br. J/£ 0,40. 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. 4. 
wee Br. 4 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 
ketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. 1,40. Kart.//£1,50.— Würter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. 1,00. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. . & 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs, Cross), + 1880. 


The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad. Br. 1,70. Kart. 1,80. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
ackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 40,50. 
art. fé 0,60. — Würterbuch. Br. s% 0,20. 
The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, Müller, Br. M 0,60. 
Kart. 4 0,70.— Würterbuch Br. #4 0,30. 
Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; Benjyin Beastland. Von Æ. Roos. 
Br. .4 0,70. Kart. #4 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. # 0,30. 
Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 
T 1790. 
His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 
(1706—1730)- Br. J£ 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
ush: Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 


Freeman, Edward A. t 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer, Br. .%0,70. Kart. 4 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), 1 1902. 


Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. M x,40. Kart. # 1,50. 


" 
s 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
T 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos. Br. 0,70. Kart. # 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. 40,40. 
Hughes, Thomas, T 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. 7. 
Schmidt, 2 Parts. Br. # 3,00. Kart. 
Jf 3,20. Part I. apart. r. M6 1,70. 
Kart. 4 1,80. Part. II. apart. Br. 41,30. 


Kart. & 1,40. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 


worth (Am.), + 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. Æ. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bünde. Br. # 2,00. 
Kart. .@ 2,20. 1. Band apart. Br. A 1,00. 
Kart. 4 1,10. 2.Bandapart. Br. .#1,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 
Macaulay, Lord, 
Babington, t 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W. 
dine. Br. 0,70. Kart. 4 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W. lane. Br. 41,00. Kart. 1,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. /nmanuel Schmidt. Br. 461,00. 
Kart. fé 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. fé 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. 4 0,60. Kart. % 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. 4 1,50. 
Kart. .& 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of “A 
History of our own Times.”) Von Dr. A, 
Hamann. Br. & 0,60. Kart. & 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,20. 
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Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br, 
Jf 1,60. Kart. # 1,70. — Wörterbuch. 
Br. 4 0,40. 


Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. .# 1,60. Kart. . 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. 4 1,50. 
Kart. #4 1,60. — Würterbuch. Br. 0,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather, Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lóschhorm. Br. 4 1,70. 
Kart. 4 1,80. 


Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. f 1,40. Kart. 41,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. Zmmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. M 1,00. Kart. ./ 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. .# 1,00. Kart. Jf 1,10. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

T 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713—1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. A 1,20. 
Kart. & 1,30. 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher, Br. M 1,20. Kart. & 1,30. 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord, } 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems, Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. M 0,70. Kart. 
4f 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. 0,20. 


Thackeray, W. M. + 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. 4 1,20. Kart. J 1,30. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 40,909. Kart. 
ff 1,00. — Wörterbuch. Br. 44 0,20. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound ff 2,25. 


Für Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache von 
A. Schlessing. 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Franzésische Conversationssprache 
yon Z. Rollin. 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr. Z. Kotransky. 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 
A l'usage des étudiants francais, 
Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
For sale and for use in all countries. 
Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (JAMEs.) Forty-first Edition, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed ,/ 4,50. Bound 
in cloth .4 5,00. Bound in half-morocco .# 5,50. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Seventeenth, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Sewed ./£ 5,00. Bound .% 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Thirteenth 
Edition. Sewed ./& 5,00. Bound in half-morocco .# 6,25. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms b expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed .# 29,00 
Bound in cloth #% 32,00. Bound in half-morocco J& 33,50. 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. 5:2»e Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplément de 1901. Broché .# 10,00. Relié en toile 11,00. Relié en 
demi-maroquin .#4 11,50. Supplément séparément .% 2,00. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. sth Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed .# 10,00. Bound in cloth 4 11,00. Bound 
in half-morocco Jf 11,50. Supplement separately # 2,00. 

Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzésisch. 5. Auflage. Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. 49,00. Geb. in Leinen #4 10,00. Geb. in 
Halbfrz. .% 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln 1,00. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound ,K 2,25. Sewed .# 1,50. 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Thirtieth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. TZhirty-jfirst Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Zwenty-secorid Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Zwenty-ninth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fifteenth Edition. 
Franzósisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzósisch. Elfte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Achte Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol Cinguiéme Edition, 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOIRANSKY.) 
5. Auflage. Br. M 3,00. Geb..% 4,00. Geb. in Halbmarokko.# 5,50. 
Imperial 4o. 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bande. 1. Band. 4. Auflage. 2. Band. 3. Auflage. Brosch. .% 18,00. 
Geb. .% 20,00. Halbmarokko .# 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände. 
5. Auflage. Brosch, ./( 15,00. Geb. .// 17,50. Halbmarokko.% 20,50. 

Imperial 89, 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (Fünsr.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition. Aé 19,00. 

Handwórterbuch der Deutschen D pem. (WEBER.) 25., völlig neu 
bearbeitete und den z questen Rechtschreibung angepasste 
Auflage. Br. 4 6,906 M 7,00. Halbfranz .# 7,50. 

Handbuch der Freni .) 17. Auflage. Br. M 3,00. 
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3860. Shakespeare's Christmas, and Other Stories. By 
“Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

3861. Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. 

3862. Rose o' the River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

3863. The Lake. By George Moore. 

3864/65. The Fool Errant By Maurice Hewlett. 

3866. Pope Jacynth, etc. By Vernon Lee. 

3867/68. Brothers. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 

3869. The Golden Fetich. By Eden Phillpotts. 

3870/71. The Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. (With Illustr.) 

3872. Prince Charming. By “Rita.” 
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.8875. The Scholar's Daughter. By Beatrice Harraden. 

: | 3876. The Beauty-Shop. By Daniel Woodroffe. 

3877. My Senet for Lafayette. By Max Pemberton. 

3878/79. The Angel of Pain, By E. F. Benson. 

3880. The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. By the author of 
*Elizabeth and her German Garden." 

3881. The A. of Elizabeth in Rügen. By the author 
of “Elizabeth and her German Garden." (With a Map.) 

3882. A Dazzling Re] robate. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

3883/84. The Way of the Spirit. By H. Rider Haggard. 

3885. “If Youth but knew!” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


3886. Mr. John. E By te. 

3887. The Artful Miss Dill. DNE. Moore. 
3888. Genius Loci, and The Enchanted Woods. By Vernon Lee. 
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